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FLEMINGS OF DUNAIK. 

CHAPTER I. 

FAHILT FIOTUBB. 

A GABIKST picture of Leslie^s, which attracted mnoH attention 
in the Academy Ezhibition of 1847, migbt have been drawn 
from a living group wbicb bad assembled in an Edinburgh 
drawing-room seventeen years before. 

The young Flemings were engaged in the game of " Coach 
and Horses," which Leslie's pendl so truthfully portrayed. 
They too bad their "lady'* in the coach, wbose dawning 
womanhood gave heiran interest in the heart; but there 
was this difiference between the piotured and the living 
" lady/* that while in the first the attitnde and expression 
only betokened the dreamy speoolations of one on the 
threshold of life, the countenance of Mary Fleming be- 
trayed already a full oonsciousnesa of the responsibilities 
of an elder sister. 

How easy it is to trace out the natural dispositions of 
children in their most trifling actions! A stranger would 
have decided at a glance that William, who represented the 
qniet horse of the picture, -was as conscientious as he was 
gentle, and that Susan was as impetuous as dever. Her 
large brown eyes sparkled, her head was thrown back, and 
her foot was ndsed impatiently, as James, the elder brother, 
tried in vain to disentangle the reins which had got twisted 
round his young 8i8t6r*s arm, and by the slight restraint 
excited ber to lesistance. 

James was very gentle with her, more so tban most 
Havrow boys of his age would have been, when condescend- 
ing to take part in such juvenile spoiiis ; but Susan declared 
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Z THE FLEMINGS OF DUNAIK. 

that he had used bis wjiip too freely ; that the bridle hurt 
her ; that she was very tired of play ; and that she would 
rather read now than be a horse any more. 

James laughed at ber for ber love of reading ; and Susan 
was beginning to answer alitile too eagerly, when Mary 
reminded James that be was to tell papa wben it was two 
o'clock, and it; only wanted one minute of th.9 bour. 

" And I maytell mamma, Mary?" asked little Lilias, a 
pretty cbild of five years old, puUing ber sister's dress to 
attract ber attention. 

" Yes, dear, certainly." 

" Then Jamie must carry lily," said the little beanty, 
sbaking back ber golden curls, and laying ber dimpled band 
on ber brotber's knee mtb an air more of command than 
©ntrea^y, 

James *Gaugbt ber in bis arms, exolaiming, " Must I, 
darling?" and wa^ bastening to fulfil ber commands, but 
paused on the threshold to ask Mary wby papa and mamma 
vete going to Priestfield on so boisterous a day. 

Susan hes^vå neitber James*6 question nor Mary's answer; 
for no 90oner was she rel^a^ed from the obnoxious reipi, th^li 
i^be ran o£f to a quiet comer by the boo]icase, se^^ted berself 
on tbe Aoor, thrust b$r fingers into ber ears to sbut out aU 
in^irusive somids, e^nd gave berself up, beart and 9oul, tp tbe 
deligbt of speUing out ane of t)ie wonderful tales of Sober 
^bei-azade, in tbe ''Arabian Nigbts' Ei»tertainme»t." Sbp 
fioon bec^me so deeply eogross^d by ber studies» tHt sh^ wf^ 
only recalled to tbe outward world when ^ouu^ one ^tefJing 
t>ebind ber laid bis band on ber eyi^s. 

" James, James, do let me alone T* and Susan mgtHy 
pusbed aside tbe offending band. But wh^^ 1^ yoioe s^d 
'' It is I, Susan, iiot James," a sudden cbange came Qver Imv 
&ce, — a brigbt colour orimsoned ber cbeeks, iM^d sbe spnMQg 
up, crying, " Ob, papa 1 I tbougbt it was James ; an4 be ib 
always teasing me." 

'^Sbe is alwtiys reading wbei^ we wmt ber to play/' sm4- 
James, in an exculpatory tone. 

" But I like reading best," Susan doggedly answered ; 
** tmd I may do wbat I like in play-bours." 

"You may do so, certaiuly, Susan," said ber &tb^r, 
gravely ; " but it would be far more amiable were you now 
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IiSaSOH IK UKSBLFIS^ESS. 3 

9sxå tbeu to fMusnfice yoar own wishea to those of your 
brotbers and sisters. By doing so. you would be bappier 
tban if you insisted always ou selfisb amusements." 

''Is reading a selfisb amusement, papa? I tbougbt 
people ougbt to read — tbat it was quite a rigbt tbing to do." 

" "Wbea you are older, my love, you will learn tbat wbat 
is rigbt in itself may be tumed to in:ong wben done out of 
seaaon ; but in tbe meanwbile you must try to believe tbat 
notbing gives one purer deligbt tban to conquer one's own 
will for tbe sake of tbose dear to us, aud tbat no babit 
m more important tban tbat of tbinking of otbers before 
oneself" 

Susim nestled berself still closer to ber fatber as sbe 
wbispered, " Papa, I did try a little to-day, but tbe bridle 
Lurt me j and I wanted so muob to know if Zeyn AJasnam 
found tbe nii^tb statue." 

At tbis moment James came up, and said, "Do you 
know, pap% you are a little bard on Susan, for sbe did play 
a long time witb ua, and never said a cross word, tbougb we 
bave been making a terrible noise ever sinoe sbe began to 
read, I siispect tbat to-day we were tbe selfisb ones." 

A brigbt smile ligbted up Mr. Fleming's face as be replied, 
" Tbat is rigbt, James, I like to see you bonest and manly, 
my boy, in your sister's defence. And as for my little Susan, 
I am glad tbat sbe did struggle against selfisbness. Perse- 
Yexe in sucb a course, my cbUd, and it will become easy to 
yoa by-and-by." A kiss on ber blusbing obeek finisbed 
bis aentenoe ; and, turning to fondle bis youngest cbild, be 
left Susan to finish ber seorcb aiter tbe nintb statne. But 
it bappened somehow tbat, so long as ber papa was present, 
Susan found it difficult to fix ber mind even on Zeyn Ålas- 
nam, Her ibougbts Tsm on ber fatber's words; ber eyes 
followed bim wben taking little Frank from Mary's arms 
be begui to play witb bim as nobody else, Susan tbougbt, 
ooiild play — ^now rocking tbe little fellow on bis foot — now 
tossLng bim into tbe air, till tbe cbild G|x>wed witb deligbt. 
It seemed to Susan a very little wbil^ since sbe berself bad 
been laised to tbe dizsy beigbt of ber £atber's sboulder, or, 
poised upon bis band, bad toucbed tbe crystal lustres tbat 
Irang from tbe centre ktmp ; and sbe was in tbe fair way of 
losing berself in speculations as to tbe comparative deligbts 
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4 THE FLEMIKGS OF DUNAIK. 

of being able to read to herself or being a baby playing witli 
papa, -when her inotlier's entrance broke the thread of her 
ideas, and put an end to Frankas amusement. 

Mr. Fleming hurried bis wife away, saying that tbey were 
late for their appointment, and without giving the boys the 
invitation they had half expected to accompany them to 
Priestfield. James looked after the carriage with longing 
eyes ; then, abruptly tuming to Mary, he inquired whether 
they were really going to leave Edinburgh. 

Mary, thongh a little discomposed by the point-blank 
inquiry, answered that it was possible, but nothing wa3 as 
yet fixed. 

" I do not see the sense of it," James said. " I am sure 
it is a far better plan to live here in winter, and go to 
Dunaik in summer, as we have always done." 

''Yoa forget that grandpapa is married again," she 
answered. 

«Well, whatthen?" 

"It would be very härd on Mrs. Fleming to be bored 
with all of US for three or four months every year." 

" Nonsense, Mary. Has not she always professed to be 
very fond of children 1 and last year I am sure she made 
fuss enough about us. Why should her marriage change all 
that 1 Oh no, that can have nothing to do with the matter." 

Mary was silent. She was old enough to know that pro- 
fession and performance are not always the same thing ; but, 
unwilling to prejudice James against their new relation, she 
said, after a diort pause, " There is another reason, Jamie, for 
our leaving town, — Dr. Hay does not think me very strong, 
and advises country air for my health." 

" Are you really ill, dear Mary V* and his whole expression 
changed from boyish vexation to one of sincere anxiety and 
alarm. 

" No, not ill quite, only weak ; and they say that fresh 
air may make me strong. However, as nothing is settled, we 
had better not talk of it yet." 

James promised to be prudent, and leffc the room ; but 
no sooner did nurse return for the baby than Lilias rau 
np to her, exdaiming, "Jean ! — Jean ! we are going to the 
country ; and we will have ponies, and rabbits, and, maybe, 
pigeons." 
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" Hush ! — Ymsh ! Miss Lily ; you ken little about it 
Dunaik Castle is no' the place for your father*s baims now," 
said the nurse, in an ill-used tone ; " and yet, Miss Mary, I 
would fain see you in the caller air again. You look like a 
ghaist wi' thae white cheeks and läng thin fingers. You are 
scarce able to carry Maister Frankie noo." 

" Oh yes, Jean ; and I do so love to have him.** 

" I weel believe it, Miss Mary ; but dinna lift him, dautie. 
Let him creep about, or set Miss Susan to carry him. She 
has strength enough. Biit wbaur is she? In her hole 
again, warstlin' wi* thae books ? Never was there sic a 
lassie for book lair. It*s my belief she*ll turn into a book 
herser some o' thae daya" 

"No fear of thät, Jean," said Susan, springing from her* 
comer. " But how can I help reading ? Oh, how I wish the 
world were fiill of story-books !" Then, tuming to her 
sister, she continued — " Do you know, Mary, what the ninth 
statue was ? — ^a lady — a beautiful lady ; and the Sultan of 
the Grenii gave her to Zeyn Alasnam, because he was good 
and kept his promise. I am so glad he did !** 

" Bless the lassie ! — she's fairly dottled !** Jean exclaimed, 
overpowered by Susan'8 vivacity, displayed in dancing and 
capering round the room, to show her delight at her hero*s 
success. " It would set her better to read the gude book, or 
leam a wheen psalms and paraphrases. But it'8 no* my 
business ;** and, taking the baby, she was walking solemnly 
away, when Mary, in a gentle voice, said, — 

" She can do both, Jean ; and even you don't always 
object to feiry tales. You were the first person who told 
me the story of * The Well at the World*s End.' " 

Jean smiled a grim smile. " Eh, Miss Mary ; but thafs a 
real bonnie story, though ; and there's some sense, besides, 
in the fancy that pearls and diamonds cam' frae the gude 
baim's lips, and ugly taids (toads) frae the ill baim's. It's a 
kind o' parable, you see. And often and often do I think o' 
the pearls o' price that come frae your Jips, Miss Mary, the 
kind and gentle words, the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath.** 

Mary blushed at Jean's compliment, while little Susan 
looked up anxiously, and said, " If Mary speaks pearls, do 
I speak toads, Jeanie T' 
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6 THE FLEMINQS OF DUKAIK. 

" 1 didna th\vik you would comprehend me," she a&swered, 
with a gleatning sinile of approbation ; "but you are keeÄ- 
"^tted, Sfiss Susan. See that you mak' a good use o' your 
gifts. Ay, baim, there lia'e been times when you ba'e spöken 
taids j but I maun say your camsteary fits are few and årf 
between ; and, please tbe Giide, they'll be less frequeöt ää 
you get mair years and discretion." 

"But, Jean, if *The Well at the World'ö End' be a 
f)arable," persisted the child, "why is nöt Zeyn Alasnam 
and thé statues a parable also V* 

'* To teli tbe honest trutb, Miss Susan, I dinna åtbegither 
mind about tbat story ; but it may be ^ you säy, for yoii 
was speakin' o' something bein' a reward like fot Sin keepin' 
bis word, thoiigh I maun say tbat Sin is an uncö-like name 
for a ^eel-doin' man." 

" Zeyn ! Jean — Zeyn !" cried Susati, witb a merry laugb — 
" Zeyn Alasnam ! It means the ornament of the ötatues,** 
ahe added, reading from the book. 

" Aweel, aweel, it's a' richt, I doubt na ; and what should 
hinder you to come up the stair, Miss Susan, and tell me a* 
the history the nool" Jean asked. "I see Miss Mary lias 
golfen a sair headache, and she will be thé better of wantin* 
you every ane for a time ;'* and so saying, the kind creature 
pläced a cushion below Mary's head, and, drawing the sofk 
on which she lay nearer the fire, retired with ber toéwy, 
noisy group. 



CHAPTER IL 

CHAKGES AT DUKAIK. 

At the time of bis son'8 marriage, the elder Mr. Fleming 
bad giren bis town-house to the young couple as their futui^ 
home, on the express understanding that they should spend 
four summer months of every year with him and bis daughter 
at Dunaik, and should receive them as their guests in George- 
street whenever they visited Edinburgh. 

This agreement bad been faithfuUy carried ont for lifteen 
years ; and the sudden death of Miss Fleming bad been the 
first break in the harmony and comfort of the two house^ 
holds. The shock of losing bis only daughter sö affected old 
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Mr. Headng as to altér both liis heälHk and téidper. He 
sbut himself up in bis apartment for weeks, refased to see 
either his son or his feyontite grandson James, and alto- 
gether bdiaved in so eocentrio a manner, tbat, bad not 
Francis receiTed an intimation from bim tbat tbey were to 
oame to Dtinaik as nsoal, be migbt bave besitated wbetber 
ar not to do sa 

An xinpleasant sarprise awaited bis arriral tbere. He 
leamed froin bis fatb6r'a dWn lips tbat a report — ^wbicb 
bitberto be bad refased to belieye — ^^as true, tbat Mr. 
Meming ^as going to be married to tbeir neigbbour 
Miss Crawfurd, a bandsome penniless voman of five-and- 
tbirty; 

On manj aooonnts tbis marriage was disagreeable to. 
Francis. His fatber bad been a widower for more tban 
twenty jeara. Miss Crawfard's age was unsuitable — sbe bad, 
indeed, been a cbildisb companion of bis poor sister, tbougb 
one wbom drcnmStances bad led bim to disapprove. Still 
be remembered tbat bis fatber was quite entitled to please 
bimself in a matter of tbis kind^ and be listened witb respect 
and patience to bis reasons for marrying again. Kay, be 
did more : be snggested to bim tbab tbis migbt be a good 
opportanity for bim to resumé possession of bis George-street 
boase. It migbt now be well for bim to bave a botise in 
toTHi^ wbile be bimself bad some tbougbts of living for a 
time in tbe country — Mary's bealtb made it desirable. He 
did not tbink tbere would be difficnlty in obtaining a boase 
to suit tbem -witbin a mile or two of EdioburgL 

Tbe old man felt tbe Ml delicacy of bis son's bebavionr^ 
and cordially tbanked bim for forestalUng bis wisbes, assur- 
ing bim tbat natber be nor bis sbould be losers by bis con- 
sideration. 

Soon after tbis tbe marriage took place, and every one 
praised Francis Fleming for taki&g it so well. Tbe settle- 
ments on tbe bride were far too liberal, tbat was certain, but 
it must be allowed tbat " old Dunaik" (as Mr. Fleming was 
usnally called in tbe neighbonrbood) bad not neglected bis 
son's interests entirely. Fifteen bundred a-year and a free 
bouse, witb tbe boys' education secured, were comfortable 
prospecta for a Scotcb laird*s son during bis fatber'8 lifetime. 
• Tbese Were tbe eventå wb^cb caused tbé möte of tHe 
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8 THE FLEMINGS OF BUNAIK. 

Fleming fkmilj from Edinburgh, and which James had so 
strongly disapproved. 

It was the evening of tbe daj on which our story opened. 
A bright Christmas fire blazed on the drawing-room hearth ; 
the crimson curtains were drawn, the lamp lighted, while the 
rain plashing against the window, and the vind bowling in 
tbe chimnej, seemed, by contrast, to add to the comfort of 
the home scene. 

'^I suppose your mother bas told you, children, that we have 
taken Priestfield V Francis Fleming said, as they gathered 
closer round the fire after dinner; "Brown sayswe may 
take possession in a few weeks." 

" Is Priestfield like Dunaik, papa V asked Susan, nestling 
hersel^ as she generally did, into a comer of ber father's buge 
*arm-chair. 

" Suppose you go there next Saturday, Susan, and judge 
for yoursein" 

"Oh,that would be deligbtful ! May we all go,Frankie tool" 

" And, mamma, may I have a rabbit and a hen at the 
country ?" lisped little Lilias ; and no sooner was ber request 
granted than she marched up to Mary's sofa to tell ber the 
great news, and finished off by demanding " a dance-tune for 
dear little Lily. I want to dance, May — play, play 1" she 
repeated so insinuatingly that ber sister raised berself 
from ber reclining attitude with the intention of complying. 
Mrs. Fleming offered to play in ber stead. The child, bow- 
ever, whimpered, " No, no, I want May." 

" May is ill, Lily, and can*t play," said Mrs. Fleming. 

" Let me try, dear mamma ; I am sure it will not burt 
me," Mary urged. 

£ut already Mr. Fleming bad taken Lilias in bis arms ; 
and in the slow, serious tone which commands attention, be 
said, " Lily, it hurts May to play, and noise hurts ber, and 
to see little lily naughty hurts ber. Poor May ! wbo 
never hurts anybody, and is good to everybody, and to little 
Lily too. Lily ougbt to be kind to May and to everybody." 

The child looked at him for a moment, as if reflecting on 
what be bad said, and then slowly repeated, " lily ougbt to 
be kind to May and to everybody." 

" Do you understand, my pet 1 " asked Mr. Fleming. 

*' Impossible, my love," wMspered bis wife : " childreii can- 
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not reasoB." Mr. Fleming sighed atthese injadicious words, 
but the sigh gave way to a smile when Lillas struggled to 
diaengage herself from his anns, and when she had efifected 
lier escape rusned up to Mary's so£a>, and, gentlj patting her 
cheek, said — 

" Poor dear May, poor May 1 lily be quite good to May 
and everybody ; " and tben added, after a sbort struggle, '' to 
mamma too. Go play, mamma." 

The last three words were uttered rather in a tone of com- 
mand than of entreaty ; but Mr. Fleming, understanding the 
struggle that had gone on in the child's mind ere they were 
uttered, opened the piano, handed his wife to it, and exerted 
himself to dance with and amuse Lillas, so as to leave a 
pleasant impression on her mind of her first self-conquest. 
Well had it been for all the children, Lillas especially, had 
their father's sound views of education been more ably and 
steadily carried out by their mother. But unluckily Mrs. 
Fleming's mind was not one of equal capacity to her hus- 
bandas ; she had married so young that her sole object in 
life was to follow where Francis led^ to do as he både her, 
and to think his thoughts so far as she could comprehend 
them. These aims were good, but unluckily her total want 
of self-reliance led her often into mistakes which it was 
difficult for her husband to rectify. • 

Saturday, which was to introduce the children to their new 
home, dawned at last, and as their visit to FriestHeld was 
dependent on the weather, they all looked anxiously at the 
moming sky, and hoped, and feared, and hoped again, that it 
would keep fine. 

*' Fse warrant it will be abraw day, Miss Susan," said Jean, 
as, for the hundredth time, Susan raced across the nursery to 
draw aside the window-blind and peep out at the sky. " I 
said in the moming that it was a bonnie mottled sky, and 
that foretels dry weather." 

'' How does it do that, Jean 1 " asked Susan, who had 
rather an aptitude for putting puzzllng questions. *' I don't 
see how that can tell the weather." 

*' Hout, baim, how can I tell why or wher^ore ? You ken 
as weel as I do that Ane hath said, ' The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof^ but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; ' and 
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likewise, ' When jon see the moming sky red and lotiring, 
it will be foul weather to-day.' So you see it*6 just a thing 
ordained, Miss Susan, and that is énongh for poor blinded 
iD^orms like us." 

Susan was silent. Jean's explanation was not qttite satis- 
fikctory, and she résolvsd to ask her fkther to explain it to 
her möte thorougbly, and as sbe did so sbe sat staring at tbe 
sky, över wbose blue expanse a gentle bree^e iras wafting 
soft, tbin, mottled clouds, wbicb veiléd witbottt concealing 
the elear aasttre. Tbe cbild gased and gazed, and specalate<C 
ås <$bildren often do, on tbe identity of tbe blue sky and 
bearen. Yague recollections of psalms and bymns floated 
tbrougb ber mind, speaking of tbe beavens as God's tbrone, 
and tbe eartb as His footstool, and also of tbd ministering 
öpirits tbat did His pleasure tlii?^^en by mortal eyö. " Wbat 
irere ängels 1 " ^AS one of het reiiectitms, and by-and-by sbé 
startled poor Jean, by exelaimihg — 

" Jean, do you tbink that cberubims and s^rapbims and 
ängels are tbe same äs fairies and genii — ^tbe goodfairies and 
genii I mean ? ** 

"Gude guide tbe bairö, wbat put tbat daft-like fancy in 
berbeadl" 

" 8taring np at tbe sky and at tbe pretty iree clonds tbät 
float tbere like fairies dressed in white. And tben I remem* 
bered tbat ih the picture downfttttb*s the ängels' heads peep 
ont of tbe clouds, just as tbe fairies do in my deai^ green 
fkiry-tale book. and so I wondered if they oould be the same 
tbings, only with different names.** 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Jean, startled from her pto- 
priety by 8usan's stränge döctrine; but Susan went on 
notbing doubting : — » 

"You know, Jean, they say that whén little cbildren die, 
they beoome ängels if they are good, and lite up in tbe blue 
beavens» and I often wonder, wben these pretty clouds pass, 
if tbe ängel cbildreti are in behind them. Tbere is notbing 
to hinder tbe clouds being quite full of ängels, or fairies, or 
sometbing, for you know, as you said about bearing tbe 
sound of tbe wind and not knowing wbence it comes, so we 
may see tbe cloud and — ** 

<' I said, Miss Susan, it's in the BooK." 

Susan was a litilé awed by Jean's Solémn tone, but stiU 
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péfsiBted, thoagh not in the Mme words as Hamlet, tliftt 
tbére are more things in liearen and earth than are dreamt 
ef in our philosoplij. At last she said, ** So joa don*fc be- 
Uéve, Jean, tbat good spirits watch över uå, and are sorry 
when we are sony, and glad vhen ve are glad f I waå 
hoping tbat my good spirit might hare asked for a fine daj 

There was something strangelj comical in the seriousness 
with which Susan earried on tbis argument, and Jean was 
tempted to laagh at this oonclusion, bat was too much 
leålocked at hér confiision of ängels and fidries to jrield to the 
momentaiy inclination. '< I thonght," she mattered to her- 
sel^ '<that little good wonld come of her queer kind of 
reading. I maun speak abont it to Hiss Mary ; it nerer will 
dö to let her grow np with thae heathenish fancieö.** 

Beföte she had come to this decisictti, howerer, Susan had 
BCtambled down from the high window-seat, and was now 
ständing bj her knee, and looking up eagerly into her faoe, 
ér^kclaiming, " Oh, Jean ! jou muitt beliete in good spirits ; 
and i wånt to know what you think about guarcQan ängels t ** 

" Oh bairii, baim, these are things difficult indeed to com- 
ptehend. Is it not sufficient for us that there is One Great 
Spirit whö ih äbove all, and through all, and in us all ? Hé 
wfttches dvet us, He gives us things convenient for us, and if 
He is our guaxdiän, i^hat need luive we of other guardian, 
ängel or spirit f " 

*' Well, but there certainly are angeld ; for you know an 
ängel with a fiery sword kept Adam and Bve out of Eden. 
and JacoVs ladder was corered with augels going np and 
down." 

" Ye& Miss Susan, I know that well enough, and I do not 
doubt that oné day lire will comprehend it a*, though our un* 
dérstandingsare darkened the now. But, oh ! mjrdearbairn. 
dinna mix up the ängels that you read about in God's Word 
with the spirits and &iries you hear töll of in stories that åre 
hut the devices of man-^whiles," she tnuttered to herself, " I 
feel mair as if they were the devices of Satan.") 

" Well, Jean, maybe I was wrong to do it, but niind I 
thought only of the good fEdries.** 

" Hout awa, Miss Susan, there's no such a thing aa faifiei 
éOkHt 1^ tr bad. They aM nåething but fkndes, yeu ken. 
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thoughts that glint through the mind in bonnie rainbow 
colours, and that folk paint for the diversion of baims. 
Whiles they paint them in pictures, Miss Susan, and whiles 
they paint them in words. Belike you yourseF hae often 
seen fairies in your dreams 1 " 

"Often." 

"Weel, they were neither more nor less than your thoughts, 
ye ken." 

" I suppose so," she replied rather dolefully. 

" Did you think them real 1 " 

" No-~only I wanted them to be. But tell me, Jean, when- 
I told my dreams did I paint the fairies in words ? " 

" Ay did ye, Miss Susan, but you maun haud your whisht. 
the noo, for I maun hush the bairn to sleep." 

And forthwith Jean began a dolorous old ballad about a 
king and his daughter and a little footpage, a stränge edition 
of Gil Morris, that would have turned an antiquary's brain, 
so quaint and original was the versification. But Susan sat 
at the window looking fixedly at the sky, and puzzling över 
theological questions which were enough to have confused 
wiser heads than hers. Luckily, the clock striking eleven 
soon made her forsake the nursery, that she might station 
herself at the drawing-room window to catch the first glimpse 
of William as he turned the corner of the street from schooL 
It so happened, however, that Susan was one of those impe- 
tuous children who continually get into mischief, and she 
now dashed into the drawing-room with such vehemence, 
that Mrs. Fleming asked in some alarm, " What is the matter, 
Susan?"- 

" ISTothing, mamma ; I only want to stånd at the window 
to watch for Willie's retum." 

" Tfeen, love, keep quiét if you.can, for I am busy." 

Susan tried to obey, but her very anxiety to do so got her 
into difficulty, for in attempting to walk on tip-toe, by way 
of being very careful, she entangled her foot in some whip- 
cord Lilias had lefb on the floor, and, to save herself from 
falling, caught hold of and overturned a work-table, which 
dispersed its contents to the four comers of the room. 

The orash caused Mrs. Fleming to spring a second time 
from her seat, and exclaim, in accents of real annoyance, 
<< Susan^ Susan, you never enter a room but to do mischief, 
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I -wish you could leam to amuse yourself qnietly in tbe 
drawing-rooni, as Lillas does/' 

Susan made no answer, and Mrs. Fleming added, a littls 
sharply, " Have you broken anything 1 " 

'' No, mamma ; " and Susan with difficulty repressed a 
burst of tears, for she bad knocked ber arm against tbe sbarp 
comer of tbe table, and tbe pain was difficnlt to bear. But 
Mary bad already come to ber assistance, and as sbe lifbed 
tbe table ber band came in contact witb tbe string round 
Susan's foob. " You silly cbild," sbe said, " wby did you 
fästen tbat twine round your ankles ? " 

" I did not do it, Mary ; it tripped me." 

'^lily, Lily,'* Mary said, turning to Lilias, "did not I tell 
you not to leave tbe twine there ? Don't look so påle, Susan 
dear," sbe wbispered ; "mamma is not angry now. It was an 
accident." 

" Yes, but — ^l)ut — my elbow," and sbe beld it up to ber 
sister. It was an ugly cut, and bled a good deal. 

" Poor cbild ! bow good you bave been not to cry. 
Mamma, will you look at Susan*s arm ? sbe bas burt it." 

In a moment Mrs. Fleming was by ber side doctoring tbe 
dit witb tbat delicate, motberly art, wbicb of itself seems to 
pour balm into a wound, and as sbe did so, sbe said — 

" I am glad it is not your fault again, Susan, but you mtist 
try, love, to cbeck your wild spirits, for it makes one afraid to 
bave you in tbe room wben you are so reckless and clumsy.** 

Susan sigbed, and tbougbt "I wisb I could be less clumsy. I 
always get into scrapes wben I do anytbing but read, and tben 
too sometimes." . Tben, turning to ber sister, sbe added, witb 
a dgb, " So I suppose, Mary, tbat I bave no guardian ängel ? " 

" Wbat do you mean, Susan ? " 

" I bave been trying to find out from Jean if tbere are 
sncb tbings, but I don't tbink Jean rigbtly kndws. Sbe says 
sbe believes tbat tbere are ängels, because tbe Bible says so ; 
but sbe said too, tbat wben God took care of us, we did not 
need any otber belp." 

" Well, Susan, don't you believe tbat too ? " 

" Ye-es," in a beatating tone ; tben sbe added quickly, 
wbile a brigbt ray of intelligence gleamed in ber face, " I 
know now wbat it is — God watcbes all tbe big dangers for 
118, and tbe ängels tbe wee wee ones." 
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Poor Sttsan ! you are Bot the only one in this world who, 
in efifect, if not in words, believes tbat our Father in heayen 
proteots U8 only from greait evik ; too many forget tbat tbe 
Holy Spirit is our succourer in tbe minutest as in tbe 
greatest perils of life, and tbat He in wbose band are tbe 
issues of life and deatb — He wbo gaye His 8on to saye us from 
our sins — also giyeth tbe young rävens meat, and not a spar- 
row &lletb to äe ground wiibout bis vilL 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BSIDE. 

WiTHiN a very few week^ Mr. and Mrs. Fleming of Duoaifc 
were establisbed in George-street for tbe winter, wbile tb^ 
Franois Flemings already considered Piiestfield as tbeir 
bome. Tbe bride was esteemed a great acquisition in sodety. 
Her manner was so gradous, ber oonversation so lively, and 
ber interest — ber apparently genuine interest — ^in ber bus- 
bandas family and friends, so admirable. 

Ooe or two k^en observers fiEuioied tbat sbe made a little 
too mucb fiiss about ber affection for tbe '' dear Friestfields," 
as sbe called ber 8on-in*law's £Eimily, and bii^ted tbat a wpman 
wbo bad su^äcient worldly prudenee at ^gbteen to di»- 
eourage tbat beat of fellows, ijdward Harris, as soon as sbe 
]cnew tbe na^rown^ss of bis means, bad only played out tbe 
game in marrying at five-and-tbirty a man more tban donUb 
ber age. It was evident sba oou^d not bave married bim iov 
love, but because sbe e^pepted to be socm l^ft a well^^ndowed 
widow. 

Frax^ois Fleming was one of tbose wbp gave ber oredit 
pnly for sucb aim& He bad private reaaons for tbu9 
judging ber, and tbey were not rendered less prejodleed by 
ner ard^nt desire to arrange bis domestio affairs for bim 
otberwise tban tbey were at present oondueted. Sbe bad 
begun ber attacks on ber step-daugbter-in-law by urging tbe 
n^oessity of getting little Susan a govemess» or sending ber 
to scbool — sbe was so veryforward and unma^nered; and Mrs. 
Francis bad listened to tbe suggestion, bad wondex«d it bad 

^er been tbougbt of before^ and bad löst no timo in piqpoar 
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hag tbe p}ftn to ber ho^bi^nd. ^eiiiher sbe Dor Mra Ilexoipg 
knew on what tender ground they were trenching wben 
thej broack^d the matter, and Mrs. Francis was a Uttle 
amazed wben ber basband answered — 

^' I suppose, Joanna, tbat Suaan bas got into some fresk 
scrap^ witb ber grandmotber. Foor cMld 1 it is aoaroeljr 
ber fault tbat sbe does get into ^crapes vitb ber." 

'' No indeed, Franeis^ it is only tbat Mrs. Fleming ibinks 
ber so very uncoutb." 

He smiled. ** Sbe will piaas muster some day, I b«ye no 
doubt At present sbe is too gigaAtio &r ber age, and ber 
i^tellect too adyanced for ber judgment ; but it will all oom* 
ligbt by-and-by. It is ber peouliar straigbtforwardnesfl^ bow- 
ever, tbat sbocks ber grandmotber : tbey are as different as 
fire a^d wi^ter." And be langbed to bimself m be tbougbt 
of one or two little scenes be bad witness^ in wbicb tbe 
claver wom^n of tbe world bad bad some of ber be^t-laid 
plans of fascination at Priestfield foiled by tbe steady tmtk- 
fqlness of Uttle Susan. 

" Do you memy Francis^ tbat Mrs. Fleming is not trutk- 
fal) " bis ynfé s^d after a pause of astpnisbed increduUty, 

" Not always, dear Joanna, and so I do not wisb you to be 
too mucb gqided by ber opinions. 3e l^ind and oourteous 
to ber, but do not allow ber to interfere witb you in aiiy 
way, especially wbere tbe cbildren are conoemed.** 

'* Well, I doA't kaow, but in son^e tbings I tbink sbe judges 
yery senaibly, ^nd I am sure sbe is fond of Mary and Lilian 
ana I was tbinking of taking tbem to-day to spe^d an bour 
in Oeorge-str^et. Haye you any message to your fatber ? ** 

<' No, not to my fatber, but I ^bould like you to tell Mr?» 
Fleming tbat tbe goyemess plan will not do. I baye mj 
owi^ peculiar yiews m to my daQgbter9' ^ducation, and I 
allow no interferenoe witb tbem." 

'< Francis I do tbink yo)i q^eak more baisblyof yourstep- 
motber tban of apy ope else in tbe world. Tou neyer giy« 
ber credit for anytbipg good^ yet I am sure sbe makes yomr 
£sitber bappy." 

He paused ija tbe quarter-deck walk be was taking up 
and down tbe room, and said, ''Perbaps you ar^ rigbt» 
Joanna — I may judge ber too barsbly; but you did not know 
ber as Cbristian Crawfurd, and you did not know ijay motber- 
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It sometimes drives me almost wild to think of h&r inthat 
sainted mother^s place." 

" Thcy say she is very different from what she was long 
ago," urged the peacemaker; "your sister Susan said so; 
sfae told US that she had saffered much, and that suffering 
had softened her, Francis. Besides, remember what a 
-wretched lifé hers was while her aunt lived. I am sure I 
would have been killed outright had I had such a girlhood 
as she had." 

" Well, Joanna, I shall try to conquer my prejudices ; but 
on one condition, that you do not allow her to influence you 
in any way. By the way, do you know whether my fitther 
has subscribed to the archers' ball T 

She did not know ; but when she had confided to her 
mother-in-law that they must gire up the govemess plan for 
the present — ^to which Mrs. Fleming listened as if she had 
not the slightest interest in the matter — she asked the 
question. 

**No, he has not," was the quick answer, "and I cannot 
express how it vexes me. It is all nonsense to say he is too 
old to go to balls — I am not. Besides, one ought not to be so 
selfish as to give up one's subscription, merely because one is 
older than formerly. Indeed, his being the senior member 
of the body makes it, to my mind, incumbent on him to sub- 
scribe." 

The rapidity with which she spöke confounded her gentle 
daughter-in-law ; but Mary, who had wonderful penetration 
for her years^ suspected, from some previous remarks, that 
the personal disappointment of not going to the ball had 
more part in her indignation than the reason she assigned, 
and she said«- 

'' Have you the least curiosity to be present at the ball, 
grandmamma T 

"I, child? No — ^yes. I confess I should like well enough 
to go to it as a spectacle. Of course I don't care for it as a 
hcUUi, But that is not the question — how my head does 
ache ! — it is whether your grandfather ^" 

" Oh r* broke in the younger Mrs. Fleming, " if you 
would like to go, and would take my ticket, I should be so 
' ''. I do so dislike these public balls, and I only go 
6 Francis will not go alone." 
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A smile lightened the gloom of Mrs. Hebing^B ocrante* 
nanoe as this proposal was made with an eamestnew which 
showed it was serious, and sbe accepted the tioket without 
hedtation. Mary was Burprised at her eagemeas, and 
wondered how a woman of her age could care for saoh 
things ; while her mother, relieved of the weight that had 
oppressed her when thinking she must go to the ball, thanked 
Mrs. Fleming as heartily for accepting her ticket as if she 
had been the obliged^ not the obliger. 

When she retumed home, she told her husband what she 
had done, and olaimed his congratulations for providing so 
excellent a substitute as his companion. He shook his head, 
smiled, said she was a dear, kindly^ unselfish being, and then 
tnrned away to hide the annoyance he felt at what had oo- 
curred. The reasons of his annoyance were twofold : first, 
that he preferred his wife's company to any other; and* 
second, that he had heard^ that vory day, that an old com- 
panion of his and his stepmother^s, Edward Harris, had just 
arrived in Edinburgh from India, and that he was to be 
preseni^at the ball. Gould Mrs. Fleming be aware of this ? 
He hoped not ; still the thought of their meeting there, and 
under his eye, was replignant to him in every way. 

Edward Harris had been his boyhood*s most fanniliar 
friend. He had loved him with all the romance of a young 
heart's first admiration ; he had desired that he should one 
day be in reality the brother he already was in affection, and 
took it for granted that his sister Susan was the very person 
most likely to make an impression on his friends heart. 
But it seldom happens that such dreams are realized. Young 
men do not ofben marry their intimate friends' sisters ; and 
of the seven children so constantly meeting at Dunaik in 
former times, the only two who had any mutual caring were 
Edward Harris and Christian Orawfurd. Francis Fleming 
was disappointed that it was so. Christian was as different 
from Edward and from his own dear Susan, as light from 
darkness ; and he could not comprehend how they leamed 
to care for each other. It did not occur to him that he 
himself never thought of fallin g in love with Lady Harriet 
Graham, the daughter of Lord Rockcliffe, and sister of their 
two other frien(^ Harry and Louis Graham ; yet the one 
attachment was to the full as natural as the other. Instead, 
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he had insisted on engaging liimself to a pretty, gentle girl, 
80 beDeatb him in rank, tbat his proud old father could 
scarcely be induoed to consent to the marriage ; though after 
it took place he always treated Joanna as a Fleming of 
Dunaik, not as a Monro of nothing. 

No, these boyish fancies seldom stånd the realities of life ; 
and even Edward Harris*6 engagement, when tested by 
poverty, was broken off — ^he knew, for Edward himself had 
told him 80 — at Christian's request. Her conduct to his 
friend had added to his prejudices against her ; her marriage 
to his father had put the climax to his disapproval of her 
conduct. And now circumstances forced him to be present 
when Harris, retuming from India a wealthy widower, was 
to find his former betrothed the wife of his friend's &ither \ 
And the thooght darted through his brain, "Would she 
have accepted her present husband had she known that 
Edward was free 1 " 

He tried to tum his thoughts from such useless specula- 
tioiis. It was not his concem, so long as she acquitted her- 
self as she ought to do in her new position. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FKIESTFIELD. 



"You are very busy, William," said Francis Fleming 
one day to his son ; " what are you doing, my boy V* 

" Oh, papa, it is a secret," said Susan, always more ready 
to speak than her elder brother ; " we are busy making a 
surprise for you." 

'* I must tell papa about it, Susan," said William ; " for I 
can't get this frame fastened, or the trap-doors made." 

" Oh, you have told, now, Willie ; I thought you could 
not keep it from dear, good papa. But we shall still sur- 
prise mamma, and that will do just as well." 

" So," said Mr. Fleming with a smile, " you are making a 
theatre ? That accounts for the disappearance of my little 
Shakspeare." 

" Oh, don't be angry, dear pa])a." said Susan, dragging 
him down into a low ehuir and scrambliiig up on bis knee, to 
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show how ''geniased,*' as sHe caJled it, William had been in 
all bis arrangements, and bow nicely Maiy bad dressed all 
tbeir waxen puppets. '' See bow neat Portia is ! " and sbe 
beld up to Tiew tbe little doll intended to represent Cato' 
daugbter. Mr. Fleming laugbed as be bebeld it ; but as be 
made it a point never to tbrow ridicnle on bis cbiidren's 
amusements, be cbecked bis mirtb to listen to William^s 
piteous bistory of tbe difficolty of binging tbe trap-doors 
properly. Nay, be did more tban listen, for be sbowed tbe 
boj bow to remedj tbe defects of tbeir working, and even 
gave tbem a bope of contriving for tbem wbat Susan called 
tbe roc's egg of tbeir tbeatre, foot-ligbts. 

To effect tbis great end, be retired into bis study, carrying 
tbe tbeatre witb bim, and telling tbe cbildren tbat be would 
send for tbem wben all was ready. 

Now tbis was a great trial to Susan, wbo bad quite set 
ber beart upon seeing bow it was to be done. Her fatber, 
however, bad said qnite distinctly tbat tbey were not to be 
present at tbe operation, so sbe bad no excuse for asking 
to go witb bim. But sbe could not resist lingering near tbe 
study door, and speculating wby old Jobn went in and out 
so often, carrying sucb comical tbings. At last, wben tbe 
door cbanced to be left balf-open for a few moments, sbe 
contrived to get a glimpse of wbat was going on, and was so 
anxious to discover wby ber papa bad in bis band a small 
ladle used for smelting lead, and wbat it was tbat glistened 
and bubbled in it, tbat sbe stole into tbe room unperceived, 
and biding berself bebind a low cabinet near tbe fire, sbe re- 
solved to watcb wbat passed. Tbe tbeatre was in Jobn's band, 
and as sbe bad very quick sigbt, sbe perceived, as be turned 
it to tbe ligbt, tbat a narrow platform bad been added to 
tbe front of tbe stage, tbrougb wbicb, at intervals of about 
balf an incb long, pointed nails bristled up, on wbicb to fix 
tbe ligbts. Tbis sbe saw and understood at a glance. But 
of wbat use was tbat mysterious ladle wbicb was now bissing 
and bubbling on tbe fire ? Sbe beard ber &tber tell tbe 
servant wbo assisted bim to be cautious not to come too 
near, lest tbe lead sbould spark out upon bim, giving bim 
directions at tbe same time bow to böld tbe tbeatre, so as 
to enable bim to run tbe liquid metal into tbe groove in wbicb 
be bad placed tbe nails, and tben be took tbe ladlo in bis banc^ 
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but in advancing towards the theatre, he placed himself be- 
tween it and Susan, so that she could not see what was 
doing. This was the more provoking, as it was what she 
particularly desired to see; so, grown böld by having 
hitherto escaped detection, she ventured to creep under 
the table to watch the proceedings more closely ; in doing 
so, bowever, she knocked down a book which lay in ber way. 
The sudden noise it made in falling startled Mr. Fleming as 
be was pouring the boiling lead into the groove ; bis band 
trembled, and a few dröps of the scalding metal fell on 
Susan's uptumed face. 

A scream of pain escaped ber ; ber fatber looked down in 
surprise, aöd with an exclamation of horror be bastily, 
though carefully, set down the ladle on the bob of the gråte, 
and raising the child in bis arms, examined into the extent 
of ber injuries. The escape she made was a narrow one, for 
the lead bad scalded ber left temple, singed ber eyebrow, and 
yet, as by a miracle, the eye itself was untouched. 

The pain was intense, but the danger so slight, that instead 
of sending for medical Éiid, Jean was summoned to apply the 
necessary remedies, and in a few moments the child's sobs 
ceased ; and, murmuring " it was better now," she nestled 
berself in ber father's arms and fell asleep, as people so often 
do when even partially relieved from sharp pain. For more 
than an hour ber fatber sat as still as a statue, bolding ber 
close to bis heart, watching över her slumbers, and tbinking 
the while bow this merciful preservation of bis little girl 
made it the more incumbent upon him to endeavour to check 
ber wilful temper. 

Poor little Susan ! When she wokefrom h'er short, troubled 
sleep, and was recalled by the pain she suffered to a recol- 
lection of her disobedience and its consequences, her beart 
beat tbick ; and, passing her arms round her father's neck, 
she whispered, " Ob, papa, don't be very angry with me, for 
I am so sorry I was disobedient.*' 

"I cannot be angry with you nöw, Susan, for you are 
sufficiently punisbed, my child ; but I am sorry for you, sorry 
that you suffer pain, and still more grieved that you brougbt 
it on yourself *' 

" Then give me one little kiss, that I m&y/eel you are not 
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He stooped and kissed ber fondly : " God bless yoo, dar- 
ling, and maj He \7atcl1 oTer you aad ever deliver you from 
evil as He bas done to-day." 

'^ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver as from evil," 
repeated tbe cbild, wbose ear, easily acted on by associa- 
tion, was stmck by ber &.tber's eamest tone as be said tbe 
familiar words. 

" Yes, Susan, let tbat part of our Lord's Prayer be often 
in your mind. You ibrgot it to-day, dear, wben you longed 
to see wbat I was doing bere witb tbe lead ? " 

" Yes, papa, but I will remember after this to pray tbat 
bit very bard ; I know wbat it means now." 

" If you do, Susan, tbis pain will be good for you ; and it is 
often so, my cbild ; Grod gives us a little pain, a little sorrow, 
to make us attend to His commanda And now you must 
go to tbe nursery, dear, for tbe dressing-bell rung some time 
ago, and you know your grandlatber and Mrs. Fleming dine 
here." 

"And yet you stayed quiet witb me. Ob, papa, grand- 
mamma is rigbt in saying you spoil me." 

" Is sbe mucb burt 1 '' Mrs. Fleming asked, as be entered 
the dining-room ; " Joanna tells me sbe is asleep, so I sup- 
pose it is not very bad." 

** It was a narrow escape, but sbe is better tban I expected. 
I was almost afraid of ber awaking.*' 

" Indeed ! I bad no idea you bad cause for alarm." 

Mr. Fleming did not answer till be bad poured out a glass 
of wine and drunk it off. " God only knows bow great 1 " 
be said witb emotion; ^' I tbougbt tbat my band bad blinded 
my cbild." 

" Ob, it was not yow &ult, it was bers. But I always said 
yoa spoiled tbat cbUd." 

" I bope not." 

" I am sure you do — I bave been saying so to my bus- 
baud, but be tbinks you spoil tbem all." 

'^ My fatber was as indulgent to me, wben a boy, as I am 
to my cbildren," be answered bastily, as if desirous to tum 
from a subject on wbicb tbey ne ver agreed. 

" No— I don't tbink he was — I remember be used to be 
very atiict about some tbinga. One day in particular, wben 
we made a party to tbe Dun Den and did not retum till 
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after dark/ I ofben think of that day, and how generously 
yoii bore the blame of an expedition of which you had never 
approved." 

" These stories are old enough to be forgotten now," he 
said languidly. 

" There are some tbings one never forgets," Mrs. Fleming 
replied ; and the unusual eamestness of ber tone reminding 
him tbat the otber two members of tbat party on the day 
she so vividly recalled were bis dead sister and Edwai^d 
Harris, he said qnickly — 

" Do you think Mary like ber aunt 1 " 

" She is ber very image — an ängel, as Susan was ; " and 
Mrs. Fleming s eyes were brigbt with tears, and ber step-son 
felt tbat she had truly loved bis sister. There was no decep- 
tion there ; and that one eamest sentence, those few unsbed 
tears, made him judge ber more leniently, and blame bimself 
for believing tbat any one could be aU falsebood. 

When the dessert Vas placed on the table, Mary quietly 
stole out of the dining-room to sit with Susan. . 

" Have I awakened you, my pet ? " she asked, as a sligbt 
rustling noise from the so^ made ber &iicy ber sister had 
been roused by ber entrance. 

" Oh no ! I have not been sleeping, Mary; I have been 
thinking." 

"Aboutwhat, love?" 

•* Oh, all that papa was saying about temptation and pain, 
and that — and I think, Mary, I know now how Eve felt when 
she ate the äpple." 

« Do you, Susan 1 " 

" Yes — she just wanted to know what it was, the same 
"^^Ji you know, tbat I wanted to see about the lead, and 
then when she bad eaten it, it burt and bumt ber as the bot 
lead did me. It always puzzled me before." 

" Yes, Susan, it is a very sad story ; but disobedience is a 
terrible. thing." 

*' I never thougbt it could do me any barm to peep at 
what they were doing, Mary ; but you see it did." 

"Yes, Susan, just as Eve, I dåre say, thougbt no barm 
could come of eating an äpple ; but you know it did." 

" But, Mary, it says in the Bible that the devil tempted 
^ve — he did not tempt me, did he 1 " ^ . 
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" What is called the devil, is the bad tliought tliat comes 
into yoor mind — ^it is just the same as saying the Spirit of 
EviL" 

" But Eve*s devil was in a serpent — ^I did not see mine ! ** 
As Mary did not answer, she continned — " I vish I were old 
enough to understand all about it. It quite puzzles my 
brain ;" and Susan stretched herself, as if thoroughly wearied 
out, and pushed the hair off her fevered brow. 

"You have been thinking about it quite enough for 
to-night| Susan, " said Mary kindly. " Shall I read to you 
a little while 1 I have brought * Simple Susan/ should you 
like to hear it ) " 

" Oh, yes, I like Susan and her lamb." 

But before Mary began the tale, the two Mrs. Flemings 
came from the dining-room, and Susan*s mother came direct 
to the sofa where her child was laid ; she kissed her cheek — 
the bandage interfering with Susan^s favourite style of 
salute, the kiss between the eyes, which, if we may believe 
the " Arabian Nights,** the Eastem sultans always bestowed 
upon thehr daughters — and then grandmamma came to her, 
to hope she was not much hurt, and to say a number of kind 
things to her ; but somehow the kind things grandmamma 
said never went to Su8an's heart, as her mamma'8, or Mary*s, 
or her darling papa's did ; and to-night, afber Mrs. Fleming 
had sat a considerable time on a low ottoman by Susan's 
side, she rose abrupt]y, said she did not know why it was, 
but she had no power of amusing children, and then she gave 
a slight yawn and walked to the window to look at the 
moon. 

But the time came when Susan was well again, when she 
was able to run in the garden without bandage or shade över 
her eye, when onoe more she mounted her pony, and with 
her &ther leading it by the rein, trotted gently along the 
sea-shore, and looked abroad on the blue waters, or watched 
the white foam that broke över the rocks on the coast near 
Priestfield. Again she and Lily danoed about on the lawn, 
and hung daisy chains on the shrubs and low branches of the 
trees ; again Mary, William, and she sought for primroses 
on the banks by the riverndde ; and so bright did the face of 
nature look after her short imprisonment, that she often 
exclaimed— 
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" Oh, May, I hope all this niceness won't make m» forget 
to attend to God I I hope I won't need another pain^ 
another sorrow, to teach me." And her gentle sister sym- 
pathized in her innocent anxieties, and encouraged her to 
lay to heart the lesson she had received, and to strive, amid 
the enjoyment of present merdes^ to remember and to take 
waming by the past. 



CHAPTER V. 

DUNAIK. 

Have we liiigered too long on such trivial records ? Those 
who have been brought up in the bosom of alarge and happy 
family will not think so, if these scenes, however different in 
themselves from those of theii* own childhood, revive — as 
Eurely they must — one partially-^fiaced record of that other- 
wise unforgotten paat. 

Who can read Mrs. N'orton's touching lines on the subject, 
and not feel " thus it was with me once ? ** 

Do you remember all the sunny places 

Where in brigbt days long eone we played together ? 
Do you remember all tbe old nome faces 

That gathered ronnd the heartb in wintry weather ? 
Do you remember all tbe happy meetings 

In Bummer eveningB round the open door ? 
Kind looks, kind words, and tender greetings ? 

And clinging hands whose pulsas beat no more ? 
Do you remember these ? 

Ay ! often, indeed, did the Flemings recall such scenes, 
when five years afterwards they exchanged " dear old Friest- 
field " for Dmiaik Caatle. 

Five years ! a little time on which to look back in life ; 
but how often does one solitary lustre make the most radioal 
changes in the fiite of a whole family. It was so mth the 
Flemings. 

Their grandfather had died an old man and full of yean, 
and their £ither was supposed to have succeeded to a splendid 
property and unincambered income. Great» then, was the 
amazement of all, when it was whispered that the b«w laird 
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of Dunaik was making eveiy possible retreuobment con- 
sistent with supporting the establishment of a gentleman ; 
and greater still their surpriae when it was reported tbat 
his eldest son had accepted a cadetship in the Indian 
annj. 

But Erancifi Heming bad good reasons for all fae did. 
His &ther was a man of so pecoliar a temper» tbat be bad 
never permitted bim any inaigbt into tbe real state of bis 
ajQ^rs ; indeed be took tbe greatest psins to conceal from 
him tbe amount of bis annual inoome, or the sonrces from 
whicb it was derived. Only when be died was it disoovered 
tbat of late years be bad involved bimself in innnm^rable 
spectOations — some on borrowed monej ; and tboug^ most 
of tbem were likely to sacoeed in tbe end, it was imposaible 
to guess wben or bow tbej were to be wound up ; and, till 
all liabilities were discbarged, Francis ileming felt bimself 
in a very unsafe position, and as suob, quite iinentitled to 
bring up any of bis sons witbout a profession. He spöke 
frankly to James on tbe subject ; plaoed bis position before 
bim in its tme light, and having made it plain to him tbat 
be could not, as an honest man, put bim in the independent 
position bis grandfatber bad dedred — ^indeed tbe Dwynford 
hxm, intended as his portion, was, be fonnd, mortg^^ed to 
its ^1 valne — ^be offered him bis oboice of any course of life 
in which he felt bimself likely to suoceed. 

James did not besitate one instant. ^'Let me go to 
India — it bas he&a. my wish ivom childhood." 

** My boy, I would to beayen you bad chosen any other 
destination. Still we must see what can be done. I shall 
ask Harris whether we cannot obtain a dvil appointment 
hr you." 

'<Not a ciyil one," said James, eamestly; ''I want a 
oadetsbip ; I must be a soldier, or nothing." 

In Tain Mr. Fleming remonstrated, remindedhim howhis 
mother would miss bim; but it was useless to stmggle 
against tbe long-suppressed desire to follow in tbe steps of 
Clive and Monro. If be were to win bis own bread, it must 
be done, James said, according to bis own fasbion. 

When Mr. Fleming saw him so bent on this partioular 
oourse, be thwarted him no longer, but set bimself steadily 
to ov^rcome his wife's aversion to the soheme, and ezerted 
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all bis influenoe to fulfil it in the most comfortable way 
it was possible for James. 

Tbe post of tbe evemng on wbicb we resumé our bistorj 
bad brougbt tbe wisbed-for, yet dreaded, cadetsbip. It was 
tbe end of a very bot July. Tbe day bad been oppressive^ 
and tbe dining-room windows of tbe castle stood wide 
open to admit tbe evening breeze and tbe perfume of tbe 
roses wbicb grew in tbe terraced garden beneatb. Tbe 
younger cbildren were plajing on tbe lawn ; Mary and 
James were pacing slowly along tbe upper terrace ; but 
Mr. and Mr& Fleming still sat at tbe table, witb tbe 
tintasted dessert before tbem. Mr. Fleming looked carewom ; 
and even bis wife's placid countenance bore traces of con- 
tinued anxiety as sbe said, *' I did not tbink tbat James 
was so stubbom." 

" I did," answered ber busband ; " nor can I altogetber 
blame bim. It is natural and praisewortby tbat be sbould 
desire to do sometbing for bimself ; tbougb I confess I 
sbould bave preferred tbe cboice of a more peaceful pro- 
fession. It was a struggle ere I could consent to my fatber's 
wisb tbat William sbould enter tbe army " 

" But," interrupted bis wife, " tbere is a great difference 
between a commission in tbe Guards and a cadetsbip to 
India. I sbould not bave objected to Jamie going into tbe 
Guards ; but bad I been you, Francis, I sbould bave refused 
to consent to bis entering tbe Indian army.'' 

*' How could I do so ? James is old enougb to cboose bis 
own course : all tbat is now in my power is to make it as 
easy a one as possible." 

'^I wisb," said Mrs. Fleming, after a sbort abstraction, 
''tbat tbe commission in tbe Guards bad been JameB's lot, 
and tbe legacy alone William's." 

Mr. Fleming looked vexed as be replied, " My dear love, 
my flEttber meant well to all of os ; and a few years bence I 
bave no doubt tbat all will go smootbly." 

His wife sigbed, and was silent. He rose, walked to tbe 
window ; and as be looked out on tbe broad lands of Dunaik 
wbicb called bim master, tbe garden rising in terraces till 
it swelled gradually into a noble bill, waving witb green 
com, and crowned witb ancient trees, be too sigbed very 
beanily, for tbe résponsibilities of tbe fiitber and tbe land- 
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lord weigbed upon him, and ak the moment they seemed 
greater than he could bear. There was a time, and that not 
very long ago, when he had expected other things from the 
possession of Dunaik ; but all delusions were över now. 
Though perhaps a wealthy, he was yet an embarrassed 
man ; and his eldest son was about to tempt the perils of an 
Indian military life. Was it, then, wonderfal that, as he 
ga^ed on the fair summer landscape, and compared his 
pt^sent anxieties and his wife's nervous fears for James with 
the peaceful tenor of their life at Priestfield, he shonld be 
tempted to repine that he had exchanged that position for 
one apparently more enviable ? 

These sad thoughts were chased away when Snsan, 
breathless with running, came to claim the fulfilment of his 
promise to walk with them to the Chapel Rocks ; for it was 
impossible to feel depressed when, with a child in either 
hand, he was hurried along the terrace to reach the shore 
ere the sun set. 

Meanwhile Mary and James had passed through the 
wicket that led by a private path to the Braes of Dunaik, 
a turf walk overhanging the sea-shore. They were very 
silent that evening, and their eyes ofben tumed from the 
broad expanse of the German Ocean, rolling its great waves 
against the rocks with a deep but melodious music, to scan 
each other's faces, and fix^ as it seemed, each fomiliar lineament 
more deeply on their memories. Already the coming sepa- 
ration cast its gloom över them ; and even while they tried 
to speak cheerfuUy and gratefully of the fulfilment of James*s 
cherished wish, the bittemess of having to part was teaching 
them that a granted prayer is too ofben a thing to moum 
rather than to exult över. Till now, indeed, Mary had 
fancied herself quite reconciled to James's going to India* 
So long ago as two years before, when their friend George 
Melvillé's regiment was ordered to Bombay, he had laugh- 
ingly said he fuUy expected Jamie to follow him soon. 
And he was to follow him. Mary broke a long silence by 
the expression of a hope, that as James must go, he might 
be stationed within reach of Greorge Melville's regiment. 

" It is possible, Mary ; and, for both our sakes, I hope it 
may be so. You would be happier if you knew we were 
near each other." 
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A bright, loviog smile lighted up Mary^a faoe as she con- 
fessed she would. Then, afber a brief sUence, she added, 
" How stränge it isyou should both realize jour early dreams 
of going to the East ! But I certaiiily never expected that 
you would go only as a cadet. In a civil capaoity, or as a 
traveller, I had thought it possible^ but not thus, dear 
James.** 

'^Yet you considered George Melville lucky when bis 
regiment was ordered to India T" 

A shadow passed över Mary'B face. **Lucky — ^yes; but be, 
poor fellow, iJways knew that he must gain bis own living." 

" And so must I, dear May. I cannot be a dog on my 
father. Besides, it will do me good to rougb it a little. 
My poor grandfather indulged me too mucb, even while bis 
tbeory was, that no Scotcb kurd was wortb anytbing who bad 
not been forced to exert bimself. Well ! I wonder how I 
sball like it wben it comes. Ferbaps when I get my fur- 
lougb I may bave bad enougb of it, and may find my £Ettber 
able to give me up Dwynford, wbicb my grandfather pro- 
mised I should bave some day. I sball be only tbirty then, 
you know, quite young enougb to sit down quietly for life." 

*' Ten years, James, is a long, long while. Wbat shall I 
do witbout you, all that weary time ) ** 

" Ob, May," he said, trying, by a smile, to bide how much 
ber melancboly tone affected him — ''oh, May, you must 
marry, you know ; and then wben I oome bome you sball fix 
on a nice little wife for me, and we sball live near one 
wother, and be as bappy as the day '0 long." 

Mary sbook ber bead, and da^ed away the tear that 
sparkled in ber eye. 

'^ Or if you caa't do witbout me," continued James, ^'you 
must oome out to me. Pil meet you at the Cape, and we 
sball live sucb a jolly life in India togetber. Til take you 
to see a tiger-bunt, May, and perbaps an elephanfs ; and you 
shaU bave crowds of servants, and realize all Susan's de- 
soriptions of Eastem prinoesses and their cMee /ar nmUe 
Ufe." 

'' I fear that won't do, Jamie ', but I sball, at least, look 
forward to tbe bope that we may meet again." 

<' May meet again, dear Mary ? " and James looked anx- 
> in ber face. *^ You are not ill — ^not nervous about 
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yourael^ are you, darling ? " and be drew the cashmere she 
had thrown över har head, on leaving the dinneivtable, more 
closely round her. 

*' ]Sro, no, Jamie ; I am well, quite well," she said, trying 
to smile. '' Jean even tells me Danaik air is maUng me 
strong and fat. Don't you think she is right 1 " and she held 
ont her slender white arm^ and både him feel that it vna 
nearly as round as Susan's now. 

James took her hand and pressed it in both of his ; bnt, 
as he did so, he obaerved that it trembled exoessiyely. 
'* Mary, my darling," he exclaimed, in great agitation, ** what 
ails you ? Your pulse beats like a sledge-hammer ; you are 
not well, you are deceiving me. My own May, ifyou are ill, 
I will give up India ; anything, to please you. Tell me, 4»r$ 
you ill ? Is there any place I can take you to, to get stronger 1 
FU take you anywhere — do anything, if you will only tell 
what and where." 

His deep emotion caused the little hand to tremble more 
violently ; but she answered in a steady voice, " Indeed, 
Jamie, you alarm yourself unnecessarily. I am well, quit0 
well. But you know I am a sadly nervous creature, and 
the thought of parting from you makes my pulse throb fast, 
and my heart, too, dear Jamie." She tumed away her head 
to conceal her tears : then struggling for composure, she 
added, cheerfully, " But I won't think of that. Pil hope, 
Jamie, hope humbly, but hope alwaya" 

By-and-by the bright serene smile returned to her fkce, 
as she pointed out to him the sunset rays playing on the 
waters, and the golden lipple of the wares as they caught it« 
last bright beams. 

** And see," she said, ** how the sunset crimsons the top- 
most turrets of the castle, and the coronet of trees which 
crowns the hilL" 

** It is very lovely," he answered, in a low voice ; "and I 
know that many a day will come when I shall long to see it 
again ; and yet, May, I can't help it. I must go to India. 
As you would say, 4t is bome in upon me ' that I must go j 
and 80 I must e^en dree my darg." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHRISTMAS-EVE. 



James's first Indian letter reached home on Christmas-eve ; 
and it was written in so happy a spirit, he seemed so charmad 
with the short experience he had already had of the East, 
so delighted with the realization of all his early dreams, that 
the minor evils of Indian life appeared as nothing in com- 
parison. The last paragraph ran thus : — 

" I am trying to calculate when you can possibly receive 
this, and have well-nigh persuaded myself that it will reach 
you on Christmas, and will bring my very warmest 
wishes for health and happiness to all at home ; and in these 
good wishes George Melville joins me. Pid I tell you that 
his was the årst face I saw on landing 1 How rejoiced I was 
to see it — it looked like a bit of home greeting me in this 
distant place ; ay, even though he wears long black mous- 
tachios now, which, to my thinking, improve him vastly. 
We have already had many talks about home ; and when I 
was calculating when my letter would reach you, we pictured 
together that you would be in Edinburgh, and all assembled 
round the drawing-room fire after dinner ; and when the 
post-bell rings, my father rouses himself from his half-sleep 
to wonder whether that can be an Indian letter, and dear 
Mary darts to the head of the stair and seizes it from old 
John's hand, and every one says that Mary must read it 
aloud, and my father sits bolt upright to listen ; and Susan, 
crouched on the low stool at his feet, shakes back her long 
chancellor's wig of curls and closes her darling book, and 
little Lily peeps from under her golden ringlets över Mary's 
shouldeF; while even Willie forgets for the time the calm 
dignity of a young Oxonion, to ask eagerly, ' How is the old 
fellow, MayT And Frank — I can't picture him — a year 
makes such a difference at his age. But I can picture my 
own dear, beautiful mother, with her eyes fixed on Mary, 
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aad patted him ; and, in retum, he leaped on ber, and, placing 
his huge paws on her sboulder, caressed her with every evi- 
denoe of canine afiTection. 

Mr& Fleming called to her that Watch would utterly 
destroy her dress, adding some remark on her indifiference to 
appearance, which, in the excited state of her feelingH, almost 
overcame 8asan ; it seemed so strong a confirmation of her 
mother^s disapproval of her general conduct. Luckily, Frank 
chose tbis moment to propose to her to ron a race with him 
to the Ohapel Rocks ; and, glad of any excnse for physical 
exertion, she agreed at once, and was soon ränning at full 
speed, but displaying more agility than elegance in her rapid 
flight. 

'' Would that Susan bad a fewpartides of Lilias^s grace ! " 
Mrs. Fleming exclaimed, as her youngest daaghter, after 
remarking that " Susan ran like a flying windmill," flitted 
past them hersel^ with a gentle undulating movement, as 
unlike her 8ister's as it was possible to conoeive. 

Mr. Fleming smiled " You might as well expect, Joanna, 
that Watch's gambols should do as little damage as those of 
Mary'8 Blenheim. Still both have their good qualities. 
Susan may one day become a dignified woman, but she will 
never be a graceful girl : she is on far too large a soalefor that." 

"And yet you speak of introducing her next winter, 
Francis, although she is only seventeen." 

'- Yes ; because she requires society. At present, she lives 
too much with books and with her own thoughts." And 
Mr. Fleming walked placidly forward by the edge of the 
flowing tide. 

" I wish I could treat these things as philosophically as 
your father does, Mary," said Mrs. Fleming with a sigh ; 
" but I fear that, in the world, Susan's indifference to dress 
and manner may be considered a» indications of want of 
reånement in herself" 

Mary looked up sympathizingly, and answered, "I hope 
not, mamma. At all events, a little more intercourse with 
society will force her to attend to some things, of whioh, at 
present, she does not see the importance." 

" I do not expect it, Mary j Susan is in some things quite 
incorrigible." 

Mary was silent, for experienoe bad taught her that her 
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mother could not comprehend the stränge medley of strength 
and weakness which formed the basis of Susan's character, 
and that she ofben attributed to obstinacy and indiöerencey 
words and deeds which were the simple effects of nervöns 
timidity. But how could Mrs. Fleming believe Susan to bo 
timidy when she was totally devoid of physical fear ; she 
"was a bölder rider than lilias ; she had rashed into Maggie 
Brown's cottage when in flames, and rescned little Sarah 
from certain death; she conld stånd withont flinching on the 
brink of a precipice ; even now she was standing erect on the 
highest point of the Chapel Rocks^ as if delighting in the 
exalted position in which she stood. !N'o^ no, Susan was not 
timid. 

Nor was she, in that sense of the word ; but those very 
Chapel Bocks had often, before this day, proved her city of 
refuge, when, weighed down by her mother's unintentioDally 
severe reproofs, she had endeavoured, by solitude, to regain 
strength to re-enter her presence. !N'o one, save herself or 
William, ever dared the perilous ascent to her favourite 
seat, and no one with a less steady foot and eye could have 
eflfected it in safety. The Chapel Bocks were a well-known. 
landmark on that dangerous coast, formed by a narrow reef 
which stood far out into the water, as steep, abrupt, and 
almost as narrow as a wall. But Susan could fearlessly 
descend its dangerous rifts ; or scale the slippery acclivity, 
which, on the exposed side, hung eighty or a hundred feet över 
the sea ; on the extreme top of the ridge she seated herself, 
and looked abroad on the world of waters before her. It was 
a calm, still day, and the sound of the tide gently chafing 
against the rock had a soothing influence on her agitated 
nerves ; while the broad placid sea, reflecting the deep blue 
of the June sky ; the little fishing skiffs with their white 
sails spread to catch the breeze that scarcely curled the 
waters ; the smoke of the North steamer, passing at some 
xniles' distance, floating lightly overhead; the village of 
Dunaik, nestling in the cove, at her feet, and the clear out- 
line of the distant rocks near Dunideer, standing out boldly 
against the azure sky, formed a scene she dearly loved, and 
which it invariably calmed her mind to gaze upon. Ofben had 
she before this time stolen down to the Chapel Bocks to muse 
undisturbed ; but she had never before felt so much impressed 
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by her own nothingness, and the vastuess of the great 
scheines of Creation and Salvation, as at the present time. 
Her conversation with her father, Jean's suggestion that ber 
humble estimate of herself might be tinctured with pride 
and mortified vanity, seemed to place her conduct hitherto 
in a new light. It was notbing less than rebellion against 
God's high and holy will. The idea was startling. But if 
Buch were the case now, it should be so no longer. She would 
pray to God to give ber the ornaments of a meek and lowly 
spirit, for she knew uow that she required such a one. 

So tbinking, she quitted ber sea-wasbed eyrie, and, with a 
ligbter beart and more composed spirit, joined ber brother 
and sister on the »hore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIBST BALL. 

!N'oT many weeks after the incidents described in the last 
chapter, the boosebold of Dunaik was put into a state of 
unusual ferment by the announcement that William bad got 
bis commission, and was appointed to the Guards. And no 
sooner was the Oxford term ended, tban he rusbed home to 
receive the congratulations of bi? family, and to make a 
thousand-and-one arrangements for bis new course of life. 
All who are acquainted with the sayings and doings of young 
men of nineteen will understand the overtuming of common- 
place duties and occupations on bis anival. Kow he was 
coaxing Susan to embroider bis initials on bis cambric pocket 
bandkercbie& — ^for Susan could work veryneatly ; now giving 
Frank instruotions in breaking in a pony for Lily's riding. 
Again he was begging Mary to paiut a view of Dunaik for 
him on a dgar-case, or teasing Lilias to tecucb him to waltz. 
Wbat sort of a guardsman would he be witbout knowiug bow 
to waltz. 

Even bis mother*s talents were pressed into bis service. He 
did so want a pair öf slippers, and no one worked worsted-work 
like dear mamma. He bad been so tempted to keep back the 
oushion she bad sent him to forward to James. He bad 
pbown it to Lumley before be despatgbed the box to India ■ 
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and Ltunley bad shown it to bis mother, and asked her when 
she would have patience to work such pretty things for him. 

" And, by tbe way, raother, did I tcll you tbat there is 
every chance of Lumley getting into Parliament at once t 
Talbot is bopelessly ill, and our set at Oxford all agree, tbat 
if anytbing bappens to Talbot» Lumley is tbe man to succeed 
him. Tbe Lumleys come, you know, from tbe neigbbourbood 
of Evrington originally, and are greatly respected tbere ; and 
be would bave all tbe Evrington interest, for be and Talbot 
are like brotbers. But wbat is become of Susan ?" be added, 
abruptly ; '' I want ber to bear of Lumley's last exploit." 

'^ 6be is gone to put on ber sbawl," Maiy said ; and sbe 
qidtted tbe room to see tbat sbe bad put it on properly, for 
läie knew tbat already Susan was sensitive on tbe subject of 
dress wben under William'8 eye& He bad been teasing ber 
about it a good deal, and — most injudiciously — ^bad quoted 
some remarks Herbert Lumley bad made on tbe test it was 
of a lad/s disposition and character. Li sbort, William 
Fleming was a very young man ; and tbinking, as be did, 
tbat tl^ same Herbert Lumley, wbo bad been bis protector 
at Eton, bis guide and friend at Oxford, was tbe very ideal 
of all tbat was elever and admirable, be fell into tbe natural 
mistake of quoting bis opinions on all occasions, and insen* 
sibly and unintentionally arousing Susan^s jealousy against 
bis friend. Indeed, it was tbe fresh mention of Mr. Lum- 
ley*s name tbat bad led ber to leave tbe room so suddenly. 

^ Ob, dear May," sbe exclaimed, as ber sister entered ber 
cbamber^ '' bow oonsiderate you are to tbink of eonxing to 
belp me. Now, tbat William bas tbat Mr. Lumle/s satiricah 
remarks to strengtben bis own &ncies about dress and non* 
sense, I am terrified to sbow mvself to bim. I fear, wben 
be actually is a guardsmau, be will be sadly mortified to bave 
sucb an ugly sister." 

'^Foolisb cbild! bow can you talk so? How can you 
believe tbat even bis Magnus ApoUo, Herbert Lumley, can 
compete witb you in WilUe's a£fection ? " 

** Simply, May, because be is more wortby tban I ; but 
tbat does not make me a bit more reconciled to tbe idea;" 
and not all William*s tendemess could quite efface from 
Susan'8 mind tbe dread tbat be cared more for bis fiiend 
than her. 
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WilUam paid a very sbort visit to Dtinaik at this time, 
but he promised to use evety exeition to be in Edinbargh 
on tbe occasion of Sasan's first ball. 

*' Write to me tbe moment you bave tbe iBvitatioB,** be 
said ; " and, by book or crook, I sball get down to go witb 
you, 

Snsan laugbed, but felt gratified by bis eamestness ; and 
wben tbe time did come, sbe obeyed bim to tbe very letter. 
And be came. Tbe day of tbe ball was tbe 24tb of Jannary, 
an anniversary long remembered in tbe &mily annabi. 
William arrived a few days preyions, and leaming tbat it 
was to be a good ball, declared be woold send for Lumley to 
ccnne to it. He was in Roxburgbsbire at present, wby 
sbould be not come on to Edinburgh ? " 

To tbis invitation no answer was retumed, even on tbe 
evening of tbe 23rd ; and William was ratber annoyed by 
tbe delay, altbougb be persuaded bis family tbat Lumley was 
sure to come, and tbat tbey sbould bear by tbe moming 
maiL 

Sosan tried to wisb tbat Mr. Lumley would come, as 
William really seemed anxious tbat he sbould ; but sbe 
would much bave preferred tbat be was not witb tbem at 
ber first ball ; and witb this feeling sbe entered tbe break* 
faflt-room, and asked if tbere were any letters. Mary 
answered tbat the post bad not yet arrived ; and, as sbe 
spöke, Susan was struck by ber extreme paleness ; and, for- 
getting ber own private anxieties, sbe wbispered, eagerly, 
" Are you ill, dear May 1*' 

Mary acknowledged to a sligbt beadaebe ; but a moment 
afterwards, wben tbe servaDt brougbt in tbe letters, and 
tbere seemed to be none but business ones for berilEktber, sbe 
said, in a low voice, to Busan, *' I wonder wby tbere are no 
letters from James ; I am sure tbe Indian mail bas arrived.** 

Susan was startled by ber words, and tbe nervous manner 
in wbicb tbey were uttered ; tbe ezoitement of William*s 
arrival bad caused ber to forget all about tbe Indian mail, 
but sbe answered as cbeerfully as sbe could : 

" Our letters may not be delivered till tbe aftemoon ; or 
perbaps William bas one ; I thougbt I saw John take a letter 
to bis room. Papa, do you know V 

Marylaid ber hand on hers, and wbispered — 
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^Don't say a word, it might alarm mamma ;*' but ber awn. 
anxiety waa distintftly visible in the eager look she cast at 
ber brotber as be entered tbe breakfast-room. Sosan, sym- 
patbizing in it, instantly asked bimwbetber be bad any 
letters. 

" Only one from Lumley," be answered, in ratber a pro- 
voked tone ; " mj letter missed bim by two bours, and 
followed bim to London. He would bave liked it extremely, 
and bids me tell mamma tbat be bopes sbe will allow bim to 
come to Danaik wben be is next in Scotland." 

Mrs. Fleming's "ob, certainly/' was almost unbeard in 
Susan's ejacolation of, " WeU, I am very glad be is not 
coming;" tben, seeing ber brotber's look of surprise, abe 
addedy '^ I am so afraid of bim.** 

'< Airaid of Herbert Lumley, Susan i" and William fortb- 
witb launcbed out into sneb a panegyric of bis friend, tbat it 
almost ronsed tbe green demon of jealousy tbat still slam- 
bered in bis sbter^s breast, but against wbicb sbe bad of late 
been figbting most vigorously. Sbe tried to call tbe feeling 
nov by anotber name, to persuade berself tbat tbe tbougbt 
of going to a first ball witb sucb keen eyes to watcb ber 
awkwardness was too trying ; but ber conscience was not 
qnite at ease, and sbe bailed almost witb deligbt a summons 
to give ber maid some directions for ber evening toilet. 

Sbe was detained for balf an boiir, and retumed to find 
tbe breakfast party dispersed. Tbis vexed ber a little, as 
sbe bad intended to ask William to ride witb ber. Sbe did 
so longfor a fresbening gallop alongtbe Portobello sands, to 
prepare ber for tbe fatigues of tbe evening ; and if William 
did not accompany ber, sbe could not go, as Mary was too 
mucb exbausted by ber beadacbe to ride. Sbe waited bour 
after bonr for ber brotber's retom, but was, at last, obliged to 
content berself witb a quiet walk witb lilias instead. Tlus was 
a great disappointment, but sbe bore it beroically, and wben 
tbey retumed bome, sbe confessed tbat tbe walk bad done 
ber nearly as mucb good as tbe ride could bave done. Sbe 
was now quite in spirits for tbe balL 

Tbe observation was scarcely made, wben Mr. Harris 
joined tbem, looking so påle, tbat Susan inquired anxiously 
for bis wife. " Quite well," be answered, abmptly ; and, as 
tbe bouse door op^ned, be added, <'I sUppose your iatber is 
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at home ; " and he passed in. His distrait manner— -so nnlike 
lus nsual considerate courtesy to young people — alarmed 
Sasan ; and she was about to make some remark on the 
sabject, wben interrupted hy William, vbo caUed to her to 
come to bim ; and she soon forgot all else in tbe deligbt sbe 
experienced at receiving from him an elegant little bouquet- 
bölder quite filled witb exquisite botbouse flowers. 

" For me, Willie !** sbe exclaimed, " such a dainty little 
thing for me ? How very considerate you are ! I never 
imagined anybody could tbink of giving me such a pretty 
thing." • 

" Wbat a cbild you are, Susie ! Has not every one a 
bouquet now-a-days f wby sbould not you ? But you must 
get May to arrange tbe flowers botter for you. I stuck them 
in anybow. Now, off witb you, and ask Mary if it is all 
rigbt." 
* Susan instantly ran up stairs to display ber treasure to ber 
sister. 

Mary was reclining on tbe so&, and ber påle cbeek flusbed 
as Susan entered witb a quick step, and joyfully exclaimed, 
" Ob, Mary, is not tbis charming 1 ** 

" Wbat, Susan 1 an Indian letter ! " 

" No, dear, tbe evening post is not yet come in ; but tbis, 
look ! is it not beautifiil 1 " and she beld tbe bouquet against 
Maiy^s delicate blue crape dress whicb bung on tbe cheval 
glass opposite her. " William has brought it to me. Do 
you tbink it will look as nice witb white as it does witb blue ) 
I tbink it will. But only examine tbe flowers closely, Mary. 
Tbey make me tbink almost too little of tbe pretty bölder. 
See how gracefully that delicate bell bångs its bead över tbe 
dark leaE, and this camelia, did you ever see a more perfect 
flower ? so round and purely white ;" and sbe knelt by ber 
sister'8 side to show them to more advantage, and to give ber 
William's commission to arrange , them. " How do tbey 
come out of tbe bouquet-holder ? Åh, that is the way, is it 1 
you understand these things better than I do. Now, let me 
lay them all on your lap, that I may examine them more 
particularly." 

"Miss Susan," said Jean, popping in ber bead, "Mr. 
Fleming is wantin' you." 

*' May, you can arrange tbe flowers tUl I come back j" and 
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away flew Busan -witb light step and sparkling eyes, and 
with a kind of balf-formed idea that perhaps papa, like 
William, had thought of some gift for her first ball. So 
dreaming, ske sprang down stairs, quietly opened the door^ 
and exclaimed, '* Do you want me, papa ?" 

Mr. Fleming, with his back towards ber, was leaning 
against tbe mantelpiece ; but, at tbe sonnd of ber voice, be 
turned; and Susan, struck by bis gbastly paleness, rasbed 
forward, exclaiming, *^ Dear papa, wbat bas bappened f " 

He tried to speak, bat seemed anable to utter a word. 
Susan flung ber arm round bis neck. " Has anytbfng bap- 
pened to grandmamma V — ^tbe remembrance of Mr. Harris's 
stränge manner came back on ber mind and prompted tbe 
question. 

*^ No, Susan, James ! " was all be could say, and tben tbe 
strong man*s strengtb gave way, and be leaned upon bis 
Gbild's neck and wept bitterly. 

A few words told all tbat was to be told. Sir William 
Norris bad written to Mr. Harris tbe sad bistory. James 
bad imprudently ventured out in tbe beat of tbe day to pre- 
pare for a cricket-matcb wbicb was to be got up by tbe of&cers 
of tbe district, bad taken fever, and died afber a few bours' 
illness. Lady Norris promised to write by tbe next post all 
particulars ; at present be bad only time to add tbat every- 
tbing possible bad been done, but in vain. And now bow 
was tlus dreadful intelligence to be communicated to bis 
motber and Mary. It was tbis, even more tban bis own 
peculiar sorrow, wbicb weigbed on Mr. Fleming. 

''Susan, my cbild!" be exclaimed, in agony, ^'tbinkfor 
me, tell me bow to act ; I am stunned, stupified." 

Susan*s tears ceased at tbis appeal, and sbe struggled to 
recover ber presence of mind. Wbat was to be done 1 How 
weak, bow diildisb sbe felt as tbis tbougbt pressed on ber 
mind. It was tbe first time sbe bad been csdled on to act 
in any case of difiioulty, and sbe trembled at tbe responsi- 
bility ; but ber a£fection for ber fatber urged ber to exertion, 
and sbe said, quietly, ** Papa, I will do it ! or — or — at least, 
I sball send William to you." 

" Yes, love, go — go ; God bless you, cbild,'* be exclaimed, 

'««ntb Bucb a sigb of reUef tbat Susan could not regret tbe 

sbe bad undertaken. Still, aa sbe quitted tbe room 
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which she had entered with such different feelings, her heart 
for a moment failed her, and she felt as if she, too, must sink 
under such a sudden blow. "But Mary — ^mamma!" she 
ejaculated ; ** they must be told gently — ^tenderly told — and 
there is no one else to do it." So she brushed off her quickly- 
falling tears and opened the door of the drawing-room, where 
she knew that William was alone with her mother. She 
called to him — and her voice must have been steady — for he 
replied, in his gay, clear tone, " Come and speak to me here, 
Susie j I am too comfortable to rise." 

She did not obey him, but looked at him so piteously and 
so earnestly, that he rose quickly, exclaiming, as he did so, 
'' What is the matter, Susan ? " Mrs. Fleming tumed round, 
and rather petulantly added — 

" Why don't you come to your brother at once, instead of 
whispering to him at the door ? Is any thing wrong ] " There 
-was a slight touch of alarm in her voice as she spöke ; and 
Susan, feeling that it was better to tell her the truth at 
once, både William go to the study, and went up to her 
mother, Her heart beat, and her limbs shook under her, as 
Mrs. Fleming, made nervous by receiving no answer, repeated 
her question, and added, " What is it, Susan ? you know I 
cannot bear suspense." 

- " Mr. Harris has been here, mamma," she said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

«Mr. Harris! weUT' 

Susan had hoped that his name might have suggested the 
idea of James to her mother ; but as she only looked puzzled, 
she was compelled to add, " He has heard from India some- 
thing — some bad news." 

Her mother's eyes fixed themselves on her with startling 
eageniess. " Not of James ? not of my son 1 " 

Sasan'8 mournful silence was a sufficient answer, and, with 
a wild scream, Mrs. Fleming fell back in a death>like swoon. 
Foor Susan ! her first trial was a heavy one, but she was not 
unaccustomed to illness, and she retained suficient presence 
of mind to use the proper remedies for her mother's restora- 
tion. But the swoon was so long continued, that it was not 
till, with Jean*s assistance, she had carried her mother to her 
own apartment, and placed her in bed, that she contrived 
completely to recall her to herself. Then, her first words, 
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''My poor Mary," reminded Susan tliat her tast wäs 
iDComplete^ she must still break the dreadful news to her 
sister. 

Slowly and sadly she went to her chamber, and tapped 
gently at the door. No answer was returned, and she stole 
in. The deepening twilight of a winter evening prevented 
anything from being distinctly visible in the room ; but, by 
the flickering firelight, Susan saw that Mary still lay on the 
sofa asleep; as it seemed, with the flowers scattered about 
her. One or two early snowdrops were in the delicate hand 
that supported her cheek ; and there was something so like 
death in their cold purity, in the stillness of the form that 
lay in its whijbe wrapping-gown on the crimson sofe, that 
Susan, for a moment, fancied that she was already removed 
from every earthly sorrow. It was but for a moment, how- 
ever, for the lips unclosed into a sweet, heavenly, and yet 
melancholy smile, the mild blue eyes opened. Mary stretched 
out her hand, and fondly stroking her sister^s hair, exclaimed, 
''Have I slept long, Susan, darling? I have had such 
stränge, and yet such pleasant, dreams ;" and she raised 
herself upon her arm and smiled again. " I must arrange 
your bouquet now, love. "Will you gather the scattered 
flowers together ? *' 

" Never mind them, dear May ; we are not going to the 
ball," Susan said, gravely. 

" Not going, Susan !" and she looked at her, wonderingly. 
" What has happened, dear ? " 

Susan burst into tears. Mary passed her arm round her 
waist, drew her close to her, and said, " Tell me all, Susan, 
I know you have some bad news. Is it from India ? " 

«Yes." 

" I-felt it was to be," she said, after a short pause ; " dear, 
dear Jamie !" 

She leant back on the cushion, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she wept, but not bitterly, not despairingly. It 
seemed almost as if she had been prepared for such intelli- 
gence. Her gentle tears and the oft-repeated words, " Dear, 
dear Jamie," had a soothing effect on Susan; she had dreaded, 
she knew not what ; and the relief was so great, that for the 
moment she felt comparatively happy. 
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It was many days before Mrsr. Fleming rallied from the 
shock of James's deatb. Till now her life bad been so 
prosperoTis, sorrow bad been so little ber portion, tbat tbe 
first great aflliction overwbelmed ber. 

" Could I but bave seen bim once again, if only for an 
bonr, one little bour ! Could I but bave beard bis dear 
voice utter tbe words, * my motber,' I bad bome bis loss 
better ! But tbis — tbis — O God forgive me, I cannot say, 
*Tby willbedone.'" 

Sucb paroxysms of grief were peculiarly tiying to one of 
Mr. Fleming's temperament. He was a deep-feeling, but 
not a demonstrative man, and bis agony could find no relief, 
but ratber an increase of misery, in giving expression to bis 
sorrow. Tbis peculiarity was inberited by most of bis famOy, 
and of tbem all, Mary alone — sbe wbose intense love for tbe 
brotber nearest berself in age and disposition, and, tberefore, 
tbe one wbo suffered most from bis loss — ^was able to listen 
to, and sympatbize witb ber motber's bewailing. It was 
wonderfiil bow ber filial affection supported ber tbrougb 
exertions, apparently too great for so fr^igile a frame ; but to 
ber fatber's daily inquiries, sbe always replied, witb ber 
peculiarly sweet smile, and witb assurances, sbe was well, 
quite well. He tried to believe wbat be wisbed, but Susan 
was less easily deceived, and endeavoured to save ber, in 
every way in wbicb sbe tbougbt sbe could be of use. 

" Ob I " sbe exclaimed, " bow I wisb I bad your compo- 
gure, your strengtb of mind, Mary ! Wbat would I not give 
for tbe power of com forting mamma as you do ! " 

" Tbe power may be acquired, dear Susan," sbe answered 
seriously, " if we seek it prayeifully." 

" Have you aSquired it Mary % Is it no relief to'' your own 
sorrow to speak of James % " 

*' Ko, Susan, it is no relief to me, but it is to mamma; and 
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when I tHink of all she hi^ done for us, from our earliest 
yearSj I feel we ougbt to make some sacrifices to comfort her 
in her bitter sorrow. She did so love James, her firat-horn 
son, as she so fondly calls him." 

Susan's heart smpte her as she compared her sister's tm- 
selfishness, with her own shrinking dread of such painful 
topics, and she said, after a short pause, '' How good you are, 
Mary! how I regret that jrou should not feel as mamma 
doesl" 

" Thank God, my dear mother never suspects the truth," 
said Mary, fervently ; ^' and, by-and-by, when Lady Norris^s 
letter comes, I shall be saved the constant reourrence to the 
happy days when we were together ; I confess I can scarcely 
bear to have them alluded to ; " and she put her hand to her 
brow as if it ached painfally. 

'* Darling Mary 1 " was Su8an'B only answer, as «he pressed 
her lips to her burning cheek. Bat the lesson was not löst 
upon her. Thenceforward, she strove and prayed for the 
power to acquire a like spirit of unselfish love. 

Lady NorriB*8 letter had not the^effect Mary anticipated. 
The touching records of her son*s last hours seemed rather 
to quicken Mrs. Fleming*s recollection of his childhood ; at 
length Mary's overstrained nerves gave way. 

Bhe came to Susan*8 chamber one evening, begging her to 
take her place for a short time in her mother*s room, for she 
was quite exbausted ; she did not know why. Mary looked 
80 påle, and trembled so exoessively, as she made this request, 
that Susan, greatly alarmed, forced her to lie down on her 
little sofa by the åre, and held a glass of water to her lips. 

" I do feel faint," she said languidly, *< but I shall be better 
Boon. Bing for Jean, dear, and go to mamma.*' A violent 
fit of coughing interrupted her sentence, and within an hour, 
Mr& Fleming, roused from her trance of grief by a ftesh 
Borrow, was stationed by Mary's dck-bed, watching every 
movement with eager and r&«wakened mother-love. 

For a time all efforts seemed vain ; Mary'8 strength was 
80 entirely prostrated, that to rally at all seemed impoesible. 
Bat as the spring advanoed, she improved a little, and 
expressed such a strong desire to go to Dunaik, that they 
yielded at once to her wishes. The retum thither gave her 
new lifoi and, though still Bubject to long fits of &intness 
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and exhaustion, tlie improyement was so decided, tliat her 
mother began to persuade herself she was getting qnite 
strong, and tbat it was only because sbe was dressed in 
black tbat sbe looked so påle and tbin. 

Sosan was less sanguine; still, wben Maiy, witb tbe 
asfidstance of ber fatber's arm, contrived to walk to tbe 
Cbapel Bocks ; wben seated in tbe snnniest of tbeir recesses, 
sbe^saw ber look abroad, witb glistening eyes, on tbe wide 
sea and distant bilis, and beard ber speak of tbe plans sbe 
wifibed carried out in ber scbools and otber cbarities, sbe, 
tooy began to bope : 

*' And to herself she dared to say, 
Nothmg so biight can pass away. 
Death is dark» and fotd, and duU ; 
But <^ is, oh ! how beaatiful 1 " 

Still, mingling witb tbese more cbeerful anticipations, an 
nnoonfessed dread weigbed on Susan's beart, and made ber 
listen, witb awe and reverence, to tbe gentle, bolj counsels 
tbat now so frequently fell from ber sister's lips wben tbey 
were alone togetber. Not tbat sbe disliked tbe subject of 
tbese conversations ; far from it ; but tbere wad an eamest- 
ness in Maiy^s tones, a tremnlousness in ber voice, wbicb 
often caused ber to feel as if a band of ice were laid on ber 
own beart, waming ber of tbe time wben it sbould be silent 
for ever. 

Weeks came and went, bringing altemate bopes and fears. 
Spring passed into sammer. Tbe summer fiowers bloomed 
and &ded, and Mary Fleming faded witb tbem. Tbei'e was 
little apparent suffering, little evidence of pain, but a gradual 
decrease of strengtb and Ufe, Sbe was dying, and sbe 
knew it. 

Sbe was now confined entirely to ber coucb ; and tbe only 
cbange sbe was able to bear was to bave it carried from ber 
cbamber to tbe lawn, and lie tbere for bonrs in tbe soft 
fresh air, nnder tbe sbade of tbe broad sycamore-tree, tbe 
last of a clump famed in ancient days as tbe resting-place of 
Queen Mary wben sbe paid a passing visit to Dunaik on 
ona of ber nortbem progresses. Very difTerent from ber 
royal namesake, boVever, was tbe Mary wbo now lay beneatb 
tbat leafy canopy ; and all, save ber motber, felt tbat her 
life was to be one of £är sdiorter duration* Mr& Fleming 
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would Bot 866 H ; aud not even the gentle varmngs of ker 
(laughter, tke more decided auaoaucemeut of X>r. Western, 
nor the earnest words of the old ckrgjman of Bockeliffe, 
could convince her of the trutb. 

On eveiy one else Mary's fi*agile beautj Lad the mest 
touching effect. The merry-heaxted, volatile liiias was 
eometimes serious and thoughtful when by her side ; Frank, 
a monly boy of thirteen, fond of all active sports, wonld 
leave all to sit for hours by her couch, reading to her the 
serious books she loved to hear, or listening with deep 
attention to her whispered words of heavenly wisdom ; all 
breathing such a spirit of love, piety, and peace, that they 
fell pleasantly on his ear, and reated long, very long, in his 
boyish memory. The surrounding peasantry often begged 
"just for ae sight of Miss Mary ; they would so like to hear 
ane o' her kind words agaip, and to hae another look o' her 
bonnie face ;" and many a strong, robust fisher^wife would 
leave Mary's presence with the corner of her c^ron lifbed to 
her eyes, and the tearful exclamation of " I^h, wow 1 — sae 
young, sae bqnnie j but there's a better world whaur 8he'8 
gauin.*' 

Why draw out the melancholy history &rther f We all 
know how sad it is to see the young fade away j we o^a all 
imagine how such a puri^ed spirit as that of Mary would 
pass from earth — ^how humble would be her estimation of 
herself — how strong her faith in her Lord and Saviour. 

Of the summer flowers^ only one or two late rosés stiU 
lingered in the most shady places ; the August sun faad 
embrowned the trees and grass, and the golden com was 
waviug ready for the sickle, when Mary's summons came. 
Susan had relieved her niother's watch by her sister's pillow. 
She had found her sleeping peacefully j but she awoke soon, 
and, ealling to her, said, — 

" Dear Susan, you are always ready to indulge my &ncies, 
whatever they are. Will you read me the last hymn in the 
Scottish Bible r 

Susan hesitated. Habit and affection had taught her 
self-control ; and generally she could steady her voice, and 
check her rising sobs, to gratify Mary's every wish ; but 
never had she found the task more difficult than when 
reading the too applicable words : 
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*'I leave the world without a tear, 
Save for the friends I held so dear ; 
To heal their sorrows, Lord, descend. 
And to the friendless prova a friend. 
The hour of my departure 's come : 
I hear the yoice that calls me home. 
Kow, oh ! my God, let sorrow cease. 
And let thy servant part in peace." 

Mary's faint tones repeatéd the touching woixls, but so 
Boffcly, that Susan stooped down to hear them more distinctlj ; 
But all was tdlent. 

" Oh ! not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
Did the reaper come that day ; 
Twas an ängel visited the green earth^ 
And took the flower away." 



CHAPTEB XI, 



OBISF, 

MoHTHS passed. The påle snowdrops again raised their 
drooping heads heneath the window of what had been 
Mary Flemiiig's sitting-room at Dunaik^ but which had 
since her death been occupied by her mother. The fcimily 
had resanied their every-day life ; but Mra. Fleming sat in a 
darkened chamber, and refused to be comforted. Even the 
least-disceming eye perceived that the shock she had sus- 
tained on hearing of James's death was as nothing compared 
to that of Mary's ; and it was generally whispered, in the 
country-side, that whatever might be the state of her bodily 
health, her mind would never recover from the effects of 
these two bereavements. Of course, gossip greatly exag- 
gerated the truth ; but it wai| a fact that Mary's death had 
completely ^.Itered all her tastes, pursuits, and interests. 
She had never quitted her own apartment, left all her house- 
hold duties to Susan, and led altogether as isolated a life as 
if she had retired to a convent. Sometimes, indeed, she 
allowed lilias to spend a short time with her ; but Susan 
was scarcely ever permitted to remain beyond a few 
moments. 

F 2 
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" You have mucli to do, dear," she would say, gently, but 
decidedly ; " I cannot bear to keep you in this inelancholy 
room." 

" Mamma, I do not feel it so." 

" My love, I know best what is good for you. Leave 
me, I entreat ;" and, taking up a book, she would fix ber 
eyes upon tbe page ; and ^o Susan was forced to obey ; for 
Ör. Western had told ber tbat, for the present, sbe must 
yield implicitly to ber motber*s fancies. 

"Ob, papa!" sbe exclaimed one day, "bow willingly 
would I excbange all my active duties for one bour in 
mamma's dark room 1 Can you not persuade ber of tbis ?" 
Sbe looked at bim beseecbingly. 

He drew ber close to bim, kissed ber fondly, and said, 
"My dear cbild, tbe very repugnance you bave to your 
present duties sbows tbat tbey are wbolesome and necessary 
for you. Your disposition is naturally easily depressed, 
and tbe gloom of a darkened cbamber is not good for you. 
It is otberwise witb lilias. Her buoyant spirit is useful 
to your motber, — at least so Dr. "Western thinks ; and I 
bope it may be useful to berself also. Remember, dear love, 
bow Mary was wont to urge upon us tbe wisdom of teacbing 
Lilias to tbink of serious tbings. Of late I feel tbat none of 
US bave bestowed on ber tbe attention we ougbt to bave 
done ; but — but perbaps sbe may leam some good in her 
motber's sick-cbamber." 

Tbere was sometbing in ber fe,tber's manner of uttering 
tbese few sentences tbat made Susan uncomfortable, sbe 
knew not wby ; but, as it was impossible to oppose sucb 
arguments, sbe yielded to bis wisbes witbout demur. But 
sbe could not bide tbe bitterness of ber disappointment from 
ber old nurse — still, as formerly, ber frequent confidant and 
adviser. 

*'Hout out, Miss Susan!" was Jean*s reply ; "some folk 
bae aÄ kind of good gift, and some anitber. You do your 
part weel in takin' tbe visitin', and tbe bousekeepin', and 
letter-Writin' aff your mitber's sboutbers ; and you ken weel 
tbat Miss lily could never do tbat. And, for tbat matter, 
bow could your fatber do witbout you for bis constant com- 
panion ? Since it bas seemed gude to tbe Lord to tak' away 
tbe twa eldest-born and since tbe young laird maun needa 
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be a Goard captain, ifs just your part, Miss Susan^ to fiU 
their three places wi' your father," 

'' But, Jean, mamma feels their loss as papa does ; and one 
would naturally fancy that an eldest daughter" — ^her voice 
trembled as she said the word — ''was of more use to a 
mother even than to a father." 

"Ou, baim, whiles it is, and wbiles it isn't; it just depends, 
ye see ; and it*s a queer thing how them tbat is maist down- 
hearted themselves likes to haecbeerful faces about them, 
and hear cheerful sounds. You might na think it, maybe ; 
but it's just a distraction, like, to their såd hearts." 

"Well, Jean, I must leam to be cheerful. It seems a 
want of resignation to the will of God to be always so sad 
and sorrowful ; but, oh how I miss Mary wherever I tum." 

" 'Deed, Miss Susan, you are no' the only ane. Down at 
the village, yonder, there's mony a moan for her; the 
mithers say that they miss her soft words o' instruction ; the 
schoolmistress compleens that the baims hae löst a' emula- 
tion, now that naebody comes down frae Dunaik to see what 
they are afber ; and the baimies themselves afb peep in at 
the garden-gate, and wonder if ever Miss Siisan '11 gie them 
a fiower, or a kindly glance, as Miss Fleming did läng 
sine." 

Susan winced as she thought how selfishly she had for- 
gotten others in her own grief, and answered, " Thaiik you, 
Jean ; you have taught me a useful lesson. I may make 
Mary's loss less felt in the village, though I cannot fiU her 
place with mamma." 

" Poor darling !" Jean would mutter, afber such a con- 
versation ; *'she has a heavy burden to bear on such young 
shouthers ; but time will bring a' things round. Mrs. Fleming 
wiU, maybe, mind some day that it was Miss Susan's mis- 
fortune, no* her fau't, to be twice the bringer o' ill tidings ; 
twice sent to tell her that the eldest-bom and maist beloved 
had passed awa' ; and it*s, maybe, natural, when ane thinks 
o' it, to conneot the puir lassie and grief thegither, for a 
time ; and mair by token, whaun she moves about a room sae 
softly and solemnly as she does now, there's a look about 
her o' Miss Mary, and that*8 ill to stånd. But time sets a' 
things right, and, aboon a', it'll no' do Miss Lily ony ill to 
Bit whiles in a darkened chamber^ and fix her mind on serious 
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things." So ttouglit old Jean, little conscious tbat fäte waa 
about to interfere with the last part of her arrangeménta. 

A few days låter came a volunteer visit from Mrs. Harris, 
which was hailed with pleasure by the family, especially by 
Mr. Fleming, as he hoped that her coming might tempt his 
wife to leave her room to receive her ; but in this he was 
disappointed ; neither his express wishes nor Mrs. Harris's 
remonstrances could induce ner to give up her habits of 
seclusion. She listened to all their arguments, and answered, 
" It is quite true ; and I would exert myself if 1 could, but 
I cannot ;" and so touching was her manner, so mournful 
her voice, that it was impossible to urge the matter further. 

Mrs. Harris had too sincere an interest in her stepson not 
to feel meved by the changed aspect of their once happy 
home ; but — as people are apt to do when judging their 
neighbours — she very soon decided that, if he would only do 
so-and-so, everything could be set to rights. 

He ought to force Joanna to exertion, to insist on äusah 
looking more cheerful ; and, if he had not strength of mind 
for this, he ought, at edl event^ to remove lillas and iVank 
from the depressing atmosphere of so dreary a home. 

Thus deciding, she began her attack on Mr. I^leming, by 
suggesting the propriety of sending Frank to school, not to 
leam lessons, but to have some companions. To a boy like 
him, companionship was more necessary than Greek and 
Latin» 

Mr. Fleming confessed that it was so, and that he had 
already decided to send him, after Faster. 

"I wish you would extend the boon to poor Lilias, 
Francis," she replied ; " it makes me sad to see that darling 
child check her happy spirits to suit the solemnity of this 
melancholy place." 

Mr. Fleming sighed j " I fear it is a melancholy place for 
young creatures," he said. 

" It is enough to kill them. I wish you would let ina 
take lilias home with me. She will weary herself to death 
here." 

" She is of use to her mother," he said, gravely. 

I* Surely, Susan can do all that is necessary for Joanna ; 
it is no such task for a girl of her disposition to spend aa 
hour or two daily in a sick-room,'* 
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*' Btlfläti is my companioB," he hastily repUed ; " and thete 
träs that in the tone of his voice whicli onght to have tramed 
bis stépmother that slie was treading on dangeroits grotmd ; 
but sbe wanted the depth of sympathy necessary to com- 
prebend the secret thonghtö of ber reserved stepson. Sbe 
esteemed, sbe respected Mm, sbe even felt great afiection for 
him ; bUt sbe never understood him tboroiigbly, and wbat 
sbe conld not eomprehend, sbe was apt to consider " some of 
Frands^s little whims." " He bad whims, as many other 
clevei* people bad. Edward never would allow it, bnt sbe 
was sure of it ; and one of his whims was to spoil Susan. A 
nice enongh girl in berself, but tembly over-indulged." 

" You think, then, Francis," sbe resumed, after the pause 
wbicb these thoughts occupied — "you tbink of being in 
toWn tbis spring yourself, I suppose 1" 

"No, my wife prefers remaining at Dunaik." 

"Badfortbegirls." 

*' In some irespects it is, especially for Susan *' (" alWays 
Susan,'* mentally ejaculated Mrs. Harris) ; " but it cannot 
be helped. I must endeavour to do wbat I can to make bome 
more cbeerful for them." 

*• It would be better to let lilias — one of tbeta — go back 
to Priestfield with me. Wbat say you, Lily 1 " — ^they were 
walking on the terrace öf Dunaik, and Lilias j oined tbem at 
the moment — " sbould you like to accompany me bome ? " 

liHas gave a little joyful cry, and then looked doubtfally 
at ber fatber. " May I go, papa ? " 

"If you tbink, Lilias, that your mother can do without 
you.*' 

" I am sure sbe can j but Susan will feel lonely. Still, sbe 
is so unselfisb, sbe won't mind that, if I am happy;" and 
away flew the ligbt-bearted girl to ask mamma's leare, and, 
baTing obtained it, to tell Susan and Frank and Jean, and 
everybody, that sbe Was going to Priestfield, and sbe was so 
happy, BO very happy. 

Susan listened to ber transports with pleastire ; sbe rejoiced 
that Lilias sbould have anything to make ber happy, and 
sbe flattered berself that, when sbe was gone, sbe must 
berself be more with ber mother. Jean, however, received 
the information less graciously. 

Her only answer to the young girFs raptures was a con- 
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temptnons glanoe of her cold grey eye, and a remark tliat 
ahe had '' aye thocht Miss lily a bit of a thochtless bairn, buti 
she never expectit to see her wild wi' joj to leave her ain 
roof-tree." 

This reproof pained Susan &r more than lilias ; she 
thooght and said it was quite natural for lilj to desire to 
see dear old Priestfield again, and that it was the yery thing 
she had wished grandmamma to propose. Lily looked as if 
she required change of scene. And she passed her hand 
caressLngly över her golden curls, and told her that she was 
very glad, indeed, that she was going. And so was Jean, in. 
her heart, she added, with a smile, so like Mary's, that Jean's 
eyes filled with tears, which, however, she tumed away to 
hide, lest lillas should misinterpret them. lillas, however, 
was far too much " carried " to pay much attention to Jean*a 
disapproval ; she merely called her a dear, cross old thing, and 
hoped she would come by-and-by to help her to pack her 
clothes. Jean said, rather gruffly, she would come, bat 
lingered behind lilias, to ask Susan '^what things Miss 
lily would be wantin* at yon place 1 " 

Sasan gave her directions, to which Jean listened with 
such unusual silence, that, at last, her young mistress said — 
Indeed, Jean, I cannot speak to you tUl you look more 
like your own kind self. If papa and mamma approve of 
Iilias's visit, why should we object ? It has long seemed to 
me a pity that our pretty lily should live so dull a life ; she 
is losing both oolour and animation." 

" Hout, fye, Miss Susan," the old woman replied, with 
scarcely any relaxation of the stern muscles round her mouth ; 
" she is just wearied o* weel doin', thafs all. j^ to colour 
and animation, forsooth. Miss lily is rosier and stronger and 
healthier than you are yoursel'. If you pet her sae, youll 
canker her, thafs my belief. Tet, she's a winsome fiäby, nae 
doubt, and a kindly cratur ; but she sair needs guidm', as 
mony a ane besides her does in this weary world. God help 
them j" and with these words she departed to fulfil Susan^ 
orders. 

Dunaik looked very dreary when lilias and Frank were 
gone, and Susan found it daily more difficult to bear up 
against the surrounding sad influences. This was more 
especially the case when the hope she had indulged of beipg 
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ber niother*B frequent coinpanion, doring Li]ia8*s absence» 
was put to flight, by a succession of difficult duties whicli 
Mrs. MenuBg had just then imposed upon ber. 

It occuired to Susan tbat many of tbem migbt bave beea 
delajed till Lilias's retum; but, instead of besitating to fnlfil 
tbem, sbe set so eamestlyto work to complete ber tasks» 
tba^ tbej were finisbed in an incredibly sbort space of time. 

Sbe was congratulating berself on ber success one moming 
in ber &tber*s presenoe, and ezpressing a bope, tbat now 
Tnamma would see tbat sbe bad time to be witb ber as long 
as sbe pleased, wben Mr. Fleming said, gravely— ^ 

'^ Before making tbe proposal, Susan, will you give me a 
little of your time and attention 1 You bave worked very 
industriously to please your motber ; if it is not too great a 
trial of your patience, I sbould be glad of your assistance for 
mysel£" 

" Oby pftpa» you know tbat notbing could please me more 
tban to belp you. Only tell me bow.'* 

''Go to Uie library, dear, and bring me a packet of papers 
you "will find on tbe table — ^law papers — ^tied up witb pink 
tape." 

" Here tbey are," sbe said, returning, balf out of breatb. 

" Now, Susan, if you undertake tbis task, you must go 
tbrougb witb it," said ber fåitber, witb a fiednt smile ; ^' and 
I wam you it is no cbild*s play, I want you to read över 
tbese papers, to examine tbe accounts contained in tbem, 
and to give me your opinion of tbe wbole." 

'< Can my opinion be of value in a law case, papa 1 " 

' I tbink it can. You bave a clear bead, and tbere are 
bere few tecbnicalities to puzzle you. Wbat I wisb you to 
look to is, wbetber Brown makes out tbe difiiculties be 
pretends to find in paying off tbat mortgage on Dwynford. 
It strikes me tbere are some stränge discrepancies in bis 
statements ; but perbaps be is rigbt in tbinking my bead is 
less clear for business details tban it used to be." 

He pointed out to ber one or two marked passages, to 
wbicb sbe was to direct ber attention specially, and left ber 
to ber task. 

It was more tedious tban sbe expected ; for, tbougb tbe 
details were simple enougb, tbere were words and pbrases 
made use of wbicb sbe could not quite comprebend ; and, 
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fihding tbatiW father was with her mother, shé, ht last, 
ventured to go iÄ search of him. 

As she reached the antechamber, she pansed tO te-attrange 
öome flowers whioh the breeze from the open window had 
blown dowii from Maiy's favourite flower-stand, and, as she 
did so, she heard her father's voice in eamest conversation 
ifith her mother. Heé own Hame caught her éar, and, un- 
oonsciously, she paused to listen. Mr». Flemiiig'8 answet was 
toö distinctly ätidible. " I have tried, Francis, bUt 1 cannot 
do it There is öomething in Stisan'8 Toice and in the tum 
of her head that qnite tmnertes mé. She is so like my 
sainted child, and yet, oh, heavens ! höW urdike her." These 
words, spöken iti an excited, agitated tone, fell like lead on 
Susan's heart. She stood as if stuiined ; and then there 
rashed upon her mind a ftlll petceptioti of all that had latelj 
been so puzzling. She now understood why so many occtt" 
pations had been thrust upon her. Her mother^^that 
mother in whose service she would gladly hare laid dotm her 
life^-^ootdd not äee her withoUt agony. 

Yet, höw eould she save her from it ? She could not shut 
herself in her own room and leave her father alone ! And 
yet, the thought of meeting him again, now that the secret 
hé had so carefdlly guarded was betrayed, was almost eqttally 
painful. At all events, she could not ineet him now, with 
her thoughts in such a state of lidld diäorder. 

It was a cold, blustering March day, a bitter ^orth-east 
wind was blowing, and the hail lashiug agäinst the Windows ; 
but Susan felt as if the coniined äir of the hoUse suffocated 
her> and, putting on her bonnet and shawl, she went out and 
paced the terraoe, heedless of the warring elements around 
her. They were nothing to the contest going on in her own 
soul< She walked on swifbly, not oaring whither, till she 
suddenly found herself ch. the sea-shore by the Chapel Eocks. 
The waves chafed wildly against their base, the white spfay 
dashed up to their very summit, änd the se» Was of that dark 
lund grey, specked with foam, aöd rolled to the shore with 
that heavy moaning sound that betokens a gathering storm. 
In spite of herself, she was arrested by the gloomy grandeur 
of the scene j and, as she stood there, sheltered in part by 
the rocks, and looking abroad on the strife of the wind and 

•'ös, .the storm in heir owa h«att grew more cÄlm, het 
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tlioughtd less miserable, ber feelings less bitter. Covlå not 
the Great God, at wbose voice the stonny winds awake, and at 
whose command they änk again to rest, conld not He soften 
to ber tbis great sorrowl He wbo bad suffered all tbe pangs 
of hnman misery, He wbo was betrayed, deserted, reviled, 
could He not bave compassion on ber weakness, and impart 
the strengtb of tbe Holy Spirit to enable ber to bear tbis 
cross 1 As tbese tbongbts passed tbrotigb ber tbind, a snuf- 
fling fioise close by made ber tum ber bead ; a soft, warm 
muzzle was thrust^ato ber band, and, looking down, me saW 
Frank's dog Watcfi standing by ber side, ätid trying, by every 
dog-like sign of affection, to attl*act ber attention. Sbo 
stooped to pat bis bead, and be received tbe kindness by tbe 
warmest demonstrations of deligbt; be sprung upon ber, 
licked ber fkoe and bands, barked, -wagged bis tail, and 
seemed as if be longed to speak to express bis devotion 
tovards ber. 

At sacb a time, ibe love of even å duinb animal wad 
overpowering. Sbe tbrew ber exma ronnd bis shaggy neck 
and wept. But tbe tears did ber good ; tbey relieved ber 
oppressed beart, and gentler tbdugbts came witb tbem. Sbe 
remembered, witb a sensation of pleasure, tbat it was from 
no fault of bers tbat ber motbet ^ränk from ber. It was 
only ftom painM assodiation, and time migbt destroy tbat j 
must, at all events, make it less poweliiiL 

Even tbis distant bope was so domforting, tbat sbe fblt 
as if already God bad answered ber voiceless prtiyer ; and 
sbe retumed to Biibaik '^tb an earnest desire to make tbe 
best of ber painful position, and bope for brigbt days to 
come. Sbe determined, iikewise, to confess tbe trutb at 
once to ber fetber, believing, tbat wben botb were relieved 
from tbe weigbt of secrecy, tbey could bettet äid eacb otber 
in tbeir one great aim to make ber motber bappy. 

Mr. Fleming listened to ber cönfession in sflence. "Wben 
it was ended, be said^ " t bad wisbed to spare you tbis pang^ 
my Snsan, but you are rigbt in believing tbat botb out 
bttrdens will be more easdly bome wbeti eacb aids and 
imderstands tbe otber." And so tbe subject was set at rest 
for ever ; and for tbe fiiture, aotions, not words^ sbowed tbe 
tbougbts tbat were in botb tbflir minds. 

Mr. Fleming toök an eaf ly opportunity of ^newing tho 
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discussion of the law papers he had given liis daugbter ta 
look över ; and though slie now well uuderstood his reason 
for asking her opinion of them, she entered into them as 
heartily as if her sole wish was to comprehend the real 
bearings of the case. And she met her reward, bj discovering, 
as she became more conversant with the pnzzling words^ 
tailzies, wadsets, and so on, that she felt an interest in the 
papers for the. sake of the subject. She even expressed a 
desire to understand something more of the theory of Scotch 
law ; and her father, who was an enthusiast in the theoreti- 
cal part of his profession (for most landed proprietors in 
Scotland are educated for the bar), eagerly caught at the 
idea, and assured her that the study of its general principlea 
was one which might be made interesting, even to a girl, 
especially to one whose logical head and clear judgment were 
cultivated a^ Susan's had been. Nor was a more selfish 
reason wanting to secnre his ready acquiescence in her wish. 
He was conscious that the last trying twelvemonth had 
indaced him to neglect much that he ought to have looked 
to himself. He found himself threatened with a vexatious 
lawsuit, simply from allowing his agent to give way, un- 
checked, to an arrogant and litigious spirit,and he felt that the 
stimulus of instructing Susan in some of the mysteries of the 
law might induce him to apply his mind more than he had 
lately done to the settlement of his afiiEiirs. 

And thus» as a distraction of though t to both, the fäther 
and daughter began their legal studies j and so well were 
Mr. Fleming's explanations grasped at by his pupil, so clear 
was her judgment, so indefotigable Ler industry, that her 
father laughingly observed, that it was a pity she was not 
a boy, like Frank, as she had every aptitude for becoming 
a first-rate lawyer.* 

* To proye that Mr. Fleming^s love of his profession did not mislead 
him, when he considered Scotch Iaw a subject of possible interest to 
othera besides lawyers, we quote the foUowiog passage in Cockburn'8 
''Life of Jeffirey:" — "It is the highest profession that the cotmtiy 
knows ; its emoluments and prizes are not inadequate to the wants and 
habits of the upper classes ; it haa always been adomed by men of 
ability and learning, who are honoared by the greatest pnblic oon- 
fidence. The law itself is not mnch upheld by the dim mysteries 
which are said elsewhere to be neoessary, in order to save law from 
▼nlgar iamiliarity. With fk UtU^ <Mt)oU(Hi« on «QOount of the fendfOity 
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Bat though thus snccessful in exciting Snsan's interest in 
legal théories, and even practice, Mr. Fleming well knew 
that such studies alone conld not satisfy a mind craving, as 
hers did, tor her mother's affection. A total cbange of scene 
and thonght ^rould bave been usefol agents in her case ; bat 
Iiilias's long-continued absence from bome, and bis own dis- 
indination to leave Dunaik, or to trust Susan away from it 
alone, made tbis at present impossible. He was therefore 
forced to content bimself witb appljing a partial remedy, 
one too mucb, perbaps, of tbe same nature as ber law studies, 
but acting on anotber portion of ber mind ; tbat, in abort, 
wbich bad proved useful to ber as a cbild, wben suffering 
under a lesser, but similar sorrow. It was suggested to bim, 
one day, wben, on opening a cupboard in tbe Hbrary, be dis- 
covered, among a coflection of old lesson-books and primers, 
a small manuscript volume, laid invitingly on tbe top of all, 
as if recently in use, and wbicb, on opening, be found to con- 
tain many closely-written pages in Susan's bandwriting. 

A few passages wbicb be glanced över arrested bis atten- 
tion ; be carried off tbe volume, and did not lay it down till 
be bad finisbed every word. Tbe perusal gratified, and yet 
pained bim ; so mucb talent was displayed in its execution, 
BO graceful was tbe imagery, so flowing tbe style, and yet 
tbrougbout tbe wbole was sucb a strain of sadness and moi^ 
bid depression, as made bis beart acbe to tbink tbey were 
tbe writings of so young a girL 

Tbe volume was still in bis band, wben Susan came in, 
and went directly to tbe cupboard, Her fatber called ber 
to bim. 

" I bave your book, dear," be said. 

Susan grew very red; and tbougb sbe attempted to forco 
a laugb, as sbe exclaimed, " Papa, papa, you always contrive 



that naturally adheres to real property, it is, perhaps, the best and 
simplest legal system in Europé. It is deeply founded in practical 
reason, aided by that coujoined equity which is equity to the world as 
well as to lawyers. Tbere can be no more striking testimony to its 
excellence tban the fact that most of the modern improvements in 
English law, on matters already settled in the law of Scotland, have 
amounted, in substance, to the nnacknowledged introduction of the 
Scotch system. Its higher practice has always been combined with 
literature, which, indeed, is the hereditary fashion of the profession.** 
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to find out my secrets I " it was evident that sba Mi a good 
deal agitated åt seeing lier manuscript iu his hands. 

He drew her gently towarda him. 

" Susan, darling, do you refuse me now the confidence you 
liave all your life reposed in me ? Do you think I take less 
interest m your womanly pnrsuits, than I did in your child- 
jfih ones ? " 

f^ Oh, no 1 but what was ftllowable in a child, is not so in 
a woman." 

'* I wish these sketcjies were less womanly tban they are," 
said her father, "They are not perfect as compositions, 
but they have no childish defectd, Shall I point out to 
you what I think their principal faults ? " 

Tbe tone in which he spöke was very gentle, very affec- 
tionate, ^nd yet there was a depision about it, wldch checked 
Busan's impulse to declin^e the proposal ; ån innate feeling 
taught her that it was not so niuch the composition, as the 
conceptio^, of the tales that her father desired to improye ; 
and 9, vague dread of his probing her heart too deeply made 
her shriz^ from the ordeal, But as that could not be, she 
lufgupxed B, Gourage, though she had it not; and the result was 
less trying than she antieipated. Mr. ifleming, with conai- 
derable tact, began his critiques with remarks upon her 
peculiar style of writing, compared it with that of the lead- 
ing authors of our own day, and the standard ones <^ the 
golden age of English literature. From this, he diverged 
into an examination of the great rules of fiction-writing, and 
touching lightly on the plots of her little tales, gradually 
descended to'areyiew of their dramcUis personce ; disseoted 
their actual motives, and suggested those which ought to 
have been their rule of action, And he did this so skil- 
fully, that it was not till Susan found herself alone, and 
thought över what he had said, that she fully perceived that, 
in these critiques, he had insinuated many a Jesson, which 
might, with advantage, be hud to heart. The årst lecture 
on compesitiou was so suecessful, that it was repeated by 
mutual consent j and, as time rolled on, their discussdons 
embraced ever a wider and wider range. Themes were sug* 
gested on which to write, and Mr. Fleming availed himself 
of every opportunity of raising her ideal of her art to the 
highest standard. He taught her to analyze, not the words 
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and deedfl only of ber cbaracters, but the motives tbat 
actuated them. He taught her to tr^e out carefollj tlie 
influence of principle upon practice. He opened out to her 
more expanded views of this world, and it^ historjr, tban are 
generally afibrded to one so young, and showed her how such 
contemplations may influence the coltivation of the intellect, 
and give just views of life. Above all, be impresaed upon 
her, very forcibly, the lesson he bad ever striven to teacb bis 
children as of the utmost unportance to all — ^the responsibility 
which every human being owes to bis Maker. He showed 
ber bow every, even the most insignificant, oreature bas 
sonie duty incumbent on him, which, if he fulål in full fjedtb 
and trust, will bring him peace at the last, albeit the mode 
in which the end is attained may seem stränge to bis douded 
vision. 

As Susan became daily more imbued by such thoughts, as 
she combined them with bis earlier inatructions, coippaied 
them with Mary's gentle teachings, and with the great 
dogmas of the Christian fJEdtb, a spirit of oomfort ae^med to 
breathe on ber souL It was, iodeed, still sad to ber to be 
shut out from ber mother's heart, but she tried to believ^ 
tbat good would come of it some day ; and to satisfy berself 
that bad she but the cleamess of vision to discem it, there 
was a mercifal end in view in this beavy trial. Therefor^ 
she would go on steadily in the path of duty and bope-r-and 
wben hope entered into possession of her heart, peace was 
not &r distant — ^no, nor bappiness either. She felt it already 
stealing in upon her as she sat by ber father's side in that 
grand old library, and listened to bis encouraging words, and 
gentle instructions, and saw the approval of her literary 
labours in bis beaming eye. Yes, she was happy ev^i 
then. 

Wben lilias came bome, that bappiness was increased Her 
lively descriptions of what she bad seen and done added greatly 
to the cbeerfulness of their hitberto silent meals. But she did 
more. She insisted, with ber father, that he sbould earry 
Susan away somewhere for complete change. It bad done 
berself a world of good, and she could not be happy if Susan did 
not try it also. And then she whispered a few words in bis 
ear, and repeated her entreaties so urgently, that he complied. 

For once, the vol^^tile Lilias did goo4 service to many. 
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filie employed tlie time of their absence in tempting ter 
mother from Ler invalid chamber, and they returned to find 
her re-establisbed in the drawing-room, thougb still retaining 
many of the privileges of illness. 

" I didna tbink," Jean said to Susan, when telling ber all 
tbat bappened in ber absence — " I didna tbink tbat tbe baim 
bad bad sae muckle sense and discretion ; but 'deed sbe just 
både Mrs. Fleming gäng down, and sbe went. It's a sore 
pity tbat Doctor Western didna order ber läng syne." 

" It was our absence, Jean^ tbat gave mamma courage to 
make tbe cbange," said Susan, sorrowfully. 

"Aweel, maybe, wba can tell? but Miss Lily just 
managed beautiful ; trotb tbe wean wants neitber sense nor 
spirit, if tbey be but weel guidit." 

" Sbe bas a warm beart too, Jean." 

" I never misdoubted tbat, Miss Susan ; but I was wossin' 
to say sometluDg to you, my baim, if you wudna tak it 
amiss." 

"Well, Jeanr* 

" Just tbis, Miss Susan, tbat as Miss Lily bas taken tbe 
överband wi' Mrs. Fleming, it would be advisable, maybe, 
to let tbem manage tbings atween tbemselves for a wbile, 
and ye gäng back to your books wi' your fatber, just till tbe 
comin' and goin' comes natural-like to Mrs. Fleming." 

Tbe delicate manner in wbicb Jean worded tbis bint 
affected Susan sensibly, and tbe tears welled up into ber 
eyes ; but sbe answered steadily, " Yes, Jean, I wastbinking 
80 mysel£ Too many people about mamma would tease 
ber." 

*' Just tbat. Miss Susan; but do you ken tbe grand news?" 
sbe asked, biastily tuming from a subject wbicb sbe in- 
stinctively felt was a tender one. 

** No, Jean ; I bave beard notbing." 

" Eb, pity me ! I tbocbt Miss Lilias wad bae telFt you — 
ye'll bae mind o' Dr. Hay, in Edinburgb, läng synel** 

" Yes ; I remember quite well bow lU-off be left bis widow j! 
and children." -r ^ 

" Aye, aye, it was a sad story, and bonnie Miss Clara ^ 
died, and tbey were in terrible distress for mony a day, ;;> 
baitb about ber and for lack o' bread to pit in tbeir moutbs. ^ 
But a tum's cpme ; young Mr. Robert bas gotten Locbarg .]j 
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1)hftt vas iuB imole'8y the miser s, ye ken, and tbey ate comia* 
fine foTeign parts belive." 

This was indeed good. news to Susan. Mnu Hay was her 
mother'8 dearest friead, and she hoped that tke prospect ot 
seeing her again would do much to restore Mr& Fleming's 
spirits. LiliiuB ooafirmed Jeaii'8 tale the next mcnnung. Her 
mother had a letter, and Mrs. Hay and her son were to 
spend the wiuter in Bdinbnrghé ^' Mamma was ao pleaaed," 



CHAPTER XIL 

KETTURN TO EDINBUItGH. 

Whsht Mnk flleming, afler restuoing her Qatai»! position at 
the hsad of her owa table, followed up the improvement by 
snggesting ihat they should spend the vioiier in Edinborghi 
her family hoped that thenceforward aU ber sickly fancids 
would pass away. But it was not so. She insisted that 
Susan dkottld fuMi all ihe dnties of sooiety as her representa- 
tdve^ and that she herself should be allowed to aet entirely 
as an invalid, reluse invitations, and only receive what 
vifiitors she chose^ and at what times sulted her best. 

Mr. Fleming deeply regretted her determination, but 
viady looking upon it as a phase of her malady, he per- 
mitt^ what he oould not prevent. 

It was otherwise with Mrs» Harris. Her remonstiances 
were as &«quent as they were unavailing, and she did not 
somple to expatiate to her husband eaid Mends on Francis^s 
£mlty indolgence of his wife's whims ; on her selBsh indif- 
férence to her ftunily ; and on the mischief that must acorue 
to Susan from being placed in so false a position. '' It was 
rsally a trial to see that goMche girl at one's most 9elect 
dinne^" she said 

Mr. Harris was more charitable. " t£ Fleming liked 
Susan to accompaxiy him, why should they mind ? So slight 
a sacrifice was easy to please so true a friend as he had been 
to them." 

" It may be easy to us, Edwaixl," Mrs. Harris said con- 
strainedly. " But,-r*-however, I would offer no opposition to 
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Susan going out so much if my dear little lily were intro- 
duced this winter. Her sunshiny face would conaole me for 
80 frequently seeing Sasan's grave, påle one." 

^' Suppose you tempt her out of her chiysalis state by 
giving her a ball." 

'' A ball ! dear Edward, would it not be too much £6r 
youl" 

" On the controry, I should like it of all things." 

So the invitations were sent out. Mrs. Fleming insisted 
that Lillas should be allowed to come, and to Susan'sdelight^ 
seemed to find quite a pleasant little excitement in arranging 
her youngest daughter's dress for her first ball. First ball! . 
Susan had feared these two words might recall the &tal 24th 
of January to her mother's memory, as they did to hers. But 
luckily, the ideas never seemed to connect themselves toge- 
ther in her mind, and Susan carefuUy abstained &om the 
slightest allusion which might induce their association. 

On herself, however, they jarred painfully,' and she went 
to Priestfield with very few anticipations of personal enjoy- 
ment. 

'< You sat out more than half the evening, Susan/' said 
LiliaSjWhen talking över the delights of the ball on their retum 
home. '' I candidly confess that I was sorry for you. I danced 
every dance, and do you know I was so dreadfully wicked 
as to waltz four times with Major Ellesmere 1 But he does 
waltz 80 well 1 " and the little beauty shook back her golden 
ringlets and hummed a few notes of the £a.YOurite waltz of 
the day. ''And we had such a delicious galop before supper 
— did you see it ? No, by the way, you were moping in the 
card-room with that påle, miserable-looking moustachioed 
man. What were you talking about all the evening, Susie?" 

" Old times, lily — ^the merry days when we were young," 
she said, with a slight sigh. 

lilias laughed merrily. "Why, Susan, you would pass 
yourself off for Methuöalah's daughter if you could ! Old 
times indeed, and you not yet nineteen." 

" Nevertheless," she answered quietly, " I feel very old 
sometimes, and Mr. Melville and I were talking of thiugs 
that made me feel older still.** 

"The loved, the löst, the distant, and the dead, no doubtT* 
said the reckless Liliasä — lialf mockingly. 
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'' YeSy lalj, we were talking of Jaxnes and Mary." Sasaii'8 
lip quivered as she spöke. Lillas flung her arms round Ler neck, 
and exclaimed, with her usual impulsive eagemeas : ''Forgive 
me, Susan, I did not, I could not fimcj you were speaking of 
them;" and her dark blue eyes were dim with tears. "I only 
said it to tease you, becaose — ^because grandmamma*' (so she 
always called Mrs. Harris) ** declared that you, like other 
quiet girls, were aa able to enter into a flirtation as we meny 
ones." 

Snaan reddened at this explanation, and a bitter feeling 
against Mrs. Harris rose up in her heart, as she thought 
how cmel it was to suggest such ideas to the innocent giri, 
who had only herself to look to as her example and pro- 
tection in the world into which she was so early launched. 
But this was not the last annoyance of the kind to which 
she was to be subjected by Mrs. Harris. Nay, even on this 
Tery subject she was so &equently tormentedi that had she 
not had very sufficient reasons for maintaining her friendly 
feeling to George Melville, she must have been teased into 
relinquishing his acquaintance. 

For the " påle, miserable, moustachioed man " was James' 
and Mary*s Mend, and Mr. Harris's introduction of one to 
the other early in the evening of the Priestfield ball had 
caused the time to pass fleetly to both. 

He had a thousand questions to ask about Mary, in retum 
for those she asked about James, and before they parted he 
had confided to Susan the bright shattered dream of his early 
love, and roused in her heart a lasting interest in one who 
so well appreciated her darling sister. His confidence had 
shed a new light on many little incidents connected with 
the last months of Mary's life, and rendered them still more 
precious to her. She remembered that a long letter from 
'^ Jamie*s &iend, George Melville," had been the first thing 
that had restored even for a time her failing strength ; she 
remembered a thousand allusions made to early days, which 
had now a deeper significance than before ; and above all, 
she could now comprehend and ezplain one particular inci- 
dent, which had hitherto appeared to her an unfathomable 
mystery in Mary's life. 

A few days before her death she had begged Susan's 
afisistance in arranging and dividing between her sisters and 
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friends the few trinkets she possessed. Most of them slie 
seemed to have no difficulty in appropriating, bnt there was 
one, a peculiarly shaped locket, which she held in ber hand 
tor some time, as if doubtful on whom to bestow it. For 
a moment she ciasped it roimd ber own neek, as if sbe oonld 
not bear to part witb it, tben as hastily un&tstened it, and 
giving it to Stusan, said : 

>' Keep it, Susan, it is tbe dearest tbing I have, and so, 
darling, I give it to you." 

Susan, startled by ber emotion, said, nervously, " It yras 
your prize at grandmamma's lottery, long ago, "was it nod I " 

" Yes — ^I mean I excbanged mine witb an eld play-fellow; 
and tbat is wby I value it so mucb. Poor iäiow ! hovr 
bappy be was — ^wé botb wete — ^tbat nigbt." 

Susan would fein have asked more, but ber sister^s qmv«i> 
ing lip and pallid cbeek showed ber it was better to be 
silent. Mary went on rapidly : " So keep it, Susan, keep it 
for my sake ; and tbat little flowering myrtle in my windotr, 
keep tbat too. Remember tbey are yours, only yours." 

Sbe said no more, and Susan, s^raid of agitating ber 
furtber, never agaui silluded to tbe subject, but sbe felt tbat 
tbe locket and tbe myrtle bad been given by tbe same band. 
Tbis nigbt sbe leamed tbat tbe giver of botb was George 
Melville — and tbus it was tbat tbeir tHe-å^téte was so inter- 
esting, and tbat no insinuations of Mrs. Harns could 
prevent ber from receiving and welcoming George MelviUe 
as a f riend. 

And a true friend be proved bimself during tbat trying 
winter. Tbe interest be felt in Mary Fleming's sister led 
him to appreciate many of tbe difficulties of ber position, 
and, in some respects, to render it more bearable. But 
tbere were trials sbe bad to undergo, vjrbicb no brotber- 
friend could eitber understand or sympatbize vdth, and in 
them sbe found a useful and trustwortby support in Mrs. 
Hay, tbat old friend of ber motber's, wbose retum to Edin« 
burgb Jean bad bailed witb sucb deligbt. Sbe bad known 
adversity in almost every form, even in tbat form wbicb 
Mrs. Fleming still sufiered — ^tbe loss of a cbarming daugbter 
of eighteen, and sorrow bad taught ber to feel for otbera 
Sbe soon perceived Srtsan's trying position witb ber motber, 
aiid comprebending at a glance the. strange mixture of love 
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and alF^:^oii wbicli dbe experjenced from ber, oaatriyed, in 
inanj vays, to assist and oomfort her. 

But amoBg Susanna other vexationa, which her sympathy 
soothedy though it oould not remove, was the success of Mra 
Iiarri8'3 manceuvres to iutroduoe lilias completely into the 
world. Susan had hoped that the Priestfield ball might be 
an excepri^iotn to the general rule ) but the sensation Iilias's 
beanty had ezcited that evening, her mother'a gratificatiou 
at her enjoyment, and Mrs. Harns's repeated assoranoes that 
sixteen was the yery age when amusement did a girl least 
harm, fixed the wish to remain ^^out" very strongly in the 
yoong girVs mind. Sosan resisted as loBg as she oould any 
enoouragement of ^hat she felt would be so hurtful to one of 
her fidster's disposition, and deoidedly decUned to use her 
influenoe with her £either to effect Mrs. Harris's object. 
'' No/' she said, " it is not either judioiQus or right, Liliaa-— I 
ahall not do it." 

LUias looked mortified at the decided answer, but knew 
her sister too well to expeot to change her determination 
when, a^ it was evident, it was founded on piindple. Mrs. 
HJains was less ^»rupulous. She hinted that it was no 
uncommon thing for plain elder sisters to disapproye of 
pretty younger ones being soon introduced; but that she 
had certainly not expected that Susan would prevent Lilias 
from going to the M*Leod's tableau-party. That was a very 
different thing from a ball ; and as her mother had set her 
heart on Lily going, it only required a word from Susan to 
her father to ensure his complismce. 

The well-barbed arrow found its mark. Susan^s weak 
points were aU touched — ^her own self*distaste, her mother's 
expressed wish, her love of Lilias, her influence with her 
father — and in an evil hour she agreed to ask his permission. 
Mr. Fleming gave it, though unwillingly. Lilias went to 
the tableau-party j the Bubicon was passed, and thence- 
forward she and Mrs. Harris spent a very gay winter 
together ; and those who knew no more of them than what 
everybody saw, decided that nothing could have been better 
arranged than that Mrs. Harris should act as chaperon to 
the younger Miss Fleming, while the elder was leffc free to 
seek the only society she cared for, that of the grave elders^ 
contemporaries of her father. 
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Mr. Harris was among tlie few who doubted whetlier 
Susan's tastes were so different from those of her age, and 
once or twice expressed these donbts to his wife, but she 
checked tbem with the assurance that Susan was a very odd 
girl, and it was needless to attempt to judge her by common 
rules. 

Mr. Harris shook his head dissentingly ; but, as he wisely 
said, " Interference could do no good, and perhaps it was 
best as it was, for Fleming evidently liked to have Sasan as 
his constant companion ; and if it once occurred to him that 
she cared for pleasures more suited to her years, we ahould 
have him chaperoning Susan, as Christian did Lilias, to balls 
and theatres, and there would be an end of all comfort." 

Mrs. Hay took a somewhat similar view of affidrs ; and, 
what was of more use, suggested the same idea to Susan, 
knowing that her strong love of her father would enable 
her to subdue all selfish feelings, and acquit herself cheer« 
fully of what was too ofben, in those days, more a task than 
a pleasure — the part she assumed in society. 

" Oh, Mrs. Hay, you are a true friend," Susan frequently 
said to her ; " you teach me what I ought to do ; and when 
one knows what one ought to do, one can generally do it. I 
never, till I met you, knew the full force of that line in my 
fevourite hymn — 

" And in a kind and faithful friend 
Hath doubled all my store." 

" My love, there are many such friends in the world.*' 

" I doubt it," shaking her head sadly. 

" I am going to stay with one shortly, not very far from 
Dunaik. I must introduce Margaret Hardy to you. She 
will be a usefal and kind, as well as a faithful, friend to you.*' 

" Bring her with you to Dunaik." 

'^ I will, if I can, on condition that you promise to spend 
part of the autumn with us at Locharg. Bobert is quite 
set on your seeing and admiring Locharg." 
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Okce again tbey were at Donaiky with the sammer skies 
above them and the flo-weiy earth beneath : once again witb 
smiling faces and bopeful bearts ! How beautiful tbe world 
seemed 1 bow brillicoitlj tbe sun sbone, as if care, sorrow, 
and deatb bad never abed tbdr bligbting influence on tbe 
Flemings of Dunaik. And jet one otber shadow bad fallen 
on tbem : tbeir kind friend, Mr. Harris, was dead, and left 
bis lately bappy wife a monming tbougb wealtby widow. 
Tbis sorrow, bowever, was oomparatiyely a sligbt one to tbe 
ElemingSy and all else around tbem was prosperons. Even 
tbe dispnted point r^rding tbe Dwynford mortgages was 
in a fair way of being arranged ; and Mr. Mendng and Sosan 
were aJready conaidering wbicb of tbeir many plans for tbe 
improvement of tbe estate tbey sbould begin witb wben tbe 
last instalment was pald o£ All else bad retomed to its 
former routine. 

Mrs. Fleming and Lilias frittered away tbeir momings in 
bnsy idleness; Snsan and ber fatber spe tbeirs in tbe 
library, immersed in studies, wbicb were daily becoming 
more engrossing to botb. And so well was it understood in 
tbe bousebold tbat tbe library was sacred ground, into wbicb 
no idler was allowed to intrade, tbat it produced quite a 
little sensation oixe day early in July wben Lilias entered. 

" Wbat brings tbe sunbeam into tbis sbady place 1 " Mr. 
Fleming asked, as sbe made ber appearance. 

" A letter from William," sbe replied. " No smaller ex- 
cnse bad served me I know, as passport. He is to be bere 
in a fortnigbt." 

" Give it me, love." 

" And brings Mr. Lumley witb bim," Lilias continued, 
tnrning to Sosan; <^or perbaps Mr. Lumley may come 
before Willie." 
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There was a little toucli of old times in Susan's eager re- 
joinder — " I hope not that." 

" Why not ? it would amuse me vastly to have to enter- 
tain him when botli the boys are away," Lilias said. 

Mr. Fleming looked up from the letter. " I am not sure, 
Lily, that William woula be obliged to yoir for calling him 
a boy. But let that busy little tongue rest for a moment 
while I read his oramped penmansMp. August ! — ^this is 
July — oh, I don*t think Susan need be afraid of Mr. Lumley 
coming before William;" and he pnt the letter into her 
hand. 

The paragragh coneeming Mr. Lumley was this : — ^' I am 
glad that I have got my leave at present. I did not expecfc 
it, but it will come at the very best time for the shooting ; 
and besides, I want to introduce my friend Luml^ to yoiL 
He has been killing himself with bis first session of Farliar 
ment, and his mother has made him promise to starb next 
week for Sootland. He talks of a walking tour, and asked 
me to join him, but I prefer a shot at the groose^ so have 
advised him to get OYer the tour &st, and spend Augudt 
with us at Dunaik. If be grow weary of his soHtary ram- 
bles — and he is a rery gregarious animal — ^I have told him 
to go at onoe to Dmudk. I am sure yon wiU like him, dear 
mother. As for Susan, if she does not behave ciiilly to my 
friend, TU never call her Susan again. Farewell till the 
12th." 

" No, I don't think he will come before William," was 
Susan's remark as she flnlshed the letter. ^ We nraafc try 
and have the Hays here first. It will aecostom mamma to 
visitörn" ' 

'' Mrs. Hay said that she must spend this whole month. 
with Miss Hardy,** Lilias suggested. 

" PerhapB we might arrange matters if we aaw her," Susan 
answered j *' and I cannot see why we should not ride as fkr 
as Stonehaven and attempt it. Eap% could you go with us 
to-morrow 1 *' 

" Not to-morrow, Susan, I have a road meeting ; and next 
day I have business ; but on Monday I shall accompany you 
with pleasure. I fear it i a rather a long ride for you, my 
Lily ; we strong ones must go first." 

Lilias assented. She had promised Mrs. Fairbaim to biuig 
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matoma up to tlie Hill Farm to see the baby on Monday. Bbe 
would wait to see Mrs. Hay till she came to Dunaik. 

Monday waa the very ideal of a July day ; a faint haze 
of lieat veiled the £su: distan ce, while the neai'er landacape 
vas peculiarly clear and bright. The bnes over-hanging 
the dea were enamelled with a thoosand flowers, and the 
hedges gay with bnar-roses, whose delicate odour pexfinned 
the air. 

Not a sall was to be seen on the soareely heaving waten, 
which lay like a yast blue mirror sparkling in the fall ladt- 
ance of the noontide son. The fishing-boats were hacded 
high and diy on the beach close to Danaik village^ while 
their rongh-headed owneis were either enjoying a Hesta in 
their honses, or basking lazily in the sfonshine. All waa 
peaoeM and happy idledse. The very ducks dabbling in the 
Httle brook that crosses the high-road, did so in a deepy 
manner, and saeh a nniversal stUlnens pervaded all natnre, 
that neither of the riders thought of breaking silenoe ttntil 
ihey reaehed the thriving little town of BoekcHffe. There, 
indeed, the frequent greetings of the people, — ^the ** How'a a' 
wi* yon, Bunaikl'' **A bra* day for the sheaiing, Miss 
fleming"^— cattsed them to exchange a few sentenoes ; bnt, 
that passed, the spell of ailenee waa reanmed. And how 
ddicions is snott a silenoe when on an ezquiaite day, in a 
loveljr cotmtryj one passes alowly on, enjoying the pleasore 
ef actnai ezistence in a world so beaatifol, raiadng the heart 
in thankfulness to Heaven for having made the pkce of onr 
pilgrimage so £ur ; and consoions that worda are not wanting 
to prove eror eompanion's sympathy in feelings ao aweet imd 
so nnutterable. They rode on for several miles withont ex- 
changing a syDable, but when the heights abont Dimottar 
became more clearly idaible, Soaan exolaimed, — 

'^ I do hope Miss Hardy may be able to tell me aomething 
more about Donottar than one oan find in books. What a 
gloiioos old plaoe it must haye been ! and what a heroic 
race the Keiths Marisohal were ! " 

" Thia from you, Susan, who refose any sympathy with 
Montrose's change of politics? Yet the Keiths, desoended as 
they were from a stanch Oovenanter, were surely as guilty 
as he. Bemember the horrors of the Whigs' yaolt.'' 

** My dear papa, Dnnottar had been a atate priåon fifby 
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years before that tragedy. The Keiths were free of tbat 
guilt." 

" Well, love^ I oonfess I am not well versed in Dimottaz 
statistics." 

" Besides," Susan said eagerly, ** Archbishop Sharpe's 
mnrder was enough to disgust any one with the Cove- 
nanters." 

" I don't think eitber party dåre daim the palm en the 
score of charity, my child. But I sospect the greatest atro- 
cities were committed agamst the Covenanters. Think ot 
Clayerhou8e's cruelties, and how Montrose set fire to the 
granaries of Stonehaven I But a trace to such old-world 
memories ; for if I am not much mistaken, the horaeman 
now galloping towards us is our good friend Bobert Hay; I 
did not know he was in these parts." 

Mutual expressions of astonishment were exchanged at 
meeting there and then, and Mr. Hay tuming with them, 
told them that their coming had saved him a long ride, as 
he was then on his way to Dunaik, to consult Mr. Fleming 
on a matter of business. 

They soon reached the cottage, found Mrs. Hay and her 
fiiend Miss Hardy — a lively, bright chirruping old maiden- 
lady — at home, and so cordial was their reception, that they 
readily agreed to spend a few hours at Stonybrae, and ride 
home in the cool of the evening. ^' That will allow ns time 
to talk över your business quietly, Bobert/' said Mr. Fleming ; 
and seizing on the opening, the young man, who had been 
restlessly watching an opportunity of so doing, carried him 
off to the parlour to discuss the matter at leisure, promising 
to join the ladies by-and-by in a walk " somewhere." 

'' Where shall we go 9" asked Miss Hardy of Susan, as 
soon as she found it impossible to persuade her to do further 
justice to her excellent seed-cake and wine. <' Do you think 
we could make out Dunottar T 

" / could not," said Mrs. Hay, watching the glow thai^ 
lighted up Su8an's &ce at the idea ; '^ but I am sure Susan 
could, and it would be well worth her while to go thither 
under your guidance, Margaret." 

The little old lady smUed, and forthwith proceeded to 
equip herself for the walk. 

"Suppose we set off first, Miss Fleming," she said, when 
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she re-appeared *^ Bobert met me in the liaU, and told me 
tfaey will follow us by-and-bj ; they are concocting some 
letter or other at present, for fae carried off all my writing 
materials. We have two miles to go, and I get on but 
dowly." 

Susan Träs qnite ready, and tbey set off arm-in-arm, dis- 
cussing the Keiths Mariscbal with most sympathetic enthu- 



Stisan'8 cnriosity with regard to them had been of loDg 
standing, and Miss Hardy was charmed to have so ready a 
listener to all she could tell, and did tell, of the family history, 
from the days of the Catti, whence, as she informed Susan, 
the andent name of Keith was derived— down to the dis- 
mantling of the castle after the '^ fifteen.'' She was so keen 
in her subject, that she did not remark that by-and-by her 
auditor's attention flagged, and that when they reached the 
top of the red brae above Stonehaven, her eyesglanced much 
more eagerly along the road they had just come, than to the 
many plaoes she pointed out afi celebrated in the Keiths' 
history. 

^< What can detain papa and Mr. Hay 9 " Susan at length 
ezclaimed. 

'* Oh, my dear, when gentlemen get on law affairs or poli- 
ties, who can tell how long they may be ; and, as I told you^ 
[Robert carried oS all my writing-things. Besides, we have 
not been veiy long coming here, and perhaps your father is 
not so quick a walker as I am. If you like, we will sit 
down here and rest a bit till they join us, for Meed my old 
bones are weary spieling up the brae." 

Susan readily agreed j indeed, would willingly have 
tumed on her steps to seek her faiåier, for the events of the 
last year or two had so over-excited her naturally anxious 
temperament, that it was with pain she could bear to lose 
sight of him for even a short period. 

Miss Hardy, never suspecting such a thing, chatted on 
qoite happily. 

" Ay, ay/' she said, as she looked down on the thriving sea- 
port town, and the vessels in its little harbour. " Stonehy ve, 
as we oountry folk call it, is a bonnie prosperous place enow ; 
but there are queer ancient tales connected with it, and the 
plaoes round about. Do you see that auld house, Miss 
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Fleming ) that was a staie priaon onoe in a iåme, saåoah hj 
tbere, half a mile to the east, jon may see the Httle villade 
of Cowie. Ton wonldna think it, but tbe storj goes that 
that was a free burgh in farmer times, aud tbat it bad a 
castle built by Malcobu Canmore. And, queerer tban all, 
tbe legend says, tbat a dangbter of a Sir Jobn Fraaer, of 
Oowie, was married on ane of tbe Keitbs of Dunottar, and 
tbat ber son Jobn took prisoner Harry Percy — Harry 
Hotspur, you ken. Miss Meming — at tbe battle of Otter- 
bouma little do tbe Cowie folk, now-4irdays^ tbink tbat 
tbere is a link o' bistory between tbe world-wide &me of 
Harry Hotspnr and tbeir ain wee fiabing-village on tbe wild 
coast of tbe Meams i But sucb is life, my dear ; tbere are 
links tbe word Httle wots of between tbings of Httle, little 
moment, and matters tbat sbake tbe gieat eartb to its veiy 
oentr©.** 

Susan inyoluntarily glaneed at ber oompanion, as sbe gare 
utteranoe to sentiments so unlike tbose she could bave 
ezpeeted from one so simple and bomely in manser and ap- 
pearance. Miss Hardy seemed to see wbat was pasamg 
tbrougb ber mind, for sbe said, a little sadly,-~< 

'^ Ab, Miss Fleming, you wonder at a silly old maid moral- 
izlng in sucb a &Bbion t But, ob, my dear, tbere are tbings 

in iJl our Hves But, n|iver mind now, for tbere oome Mr. 

Fleming and Mr. Bobin. Tbat is rigbt> dear, ron and meet 
tbem.'' 

Tbe adviee was unnecessary, for Sussm was ahready beyond 
ear-sbot. 

'< Ob, papa," sbe exclaimed, as sbe drew bis ann (a freqaent 
cusfeom of late years) witbin ber own ; << I feai^d you were 
never ooming, and now I am not sure tbat you ougbt to go 
fiurtber, you look tired." 

"Nonsense, love, I am quite well — quite able for the 
walk ;" and be quickened bis paoe to oTertake Miss Hardy* 

Tbe tone and manner in wbicb be answered ber, did not 
quite satisfy Susan, and tbougb sbe said no more, ahe felt 
eonyinoed tbat some new anxiety bad oome upon bim, but 
wbat it was sbe, of oourse, could not gueeSL It tended, 
bowerer, to darken ber first impressions of Dunöttår ; and 
a mere trifile confirmed ber fears. 

As tbey were about to desoend Uie 6teq> hlB^side of tl|e 
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lift thttt flepamies tfae Castle Bdck from ihe mainland, 
Mr. Hay offered Soaan his assistanoe, saying it wbb impos*» 
siUe for her to attend to her footing whem enoumbered by 
het heavy riding-habit. She deolined bis aid, aaying, with a 
smile, tbat she was very indepeadent and self-ralying ; but 
bardly bad the woida OBCi^>ed ber, wh^i ber foot dipped, 
and ebe measared ber foll beigbt c£ five fidet ten on tbe 
green sward. Sbe xose "witb a meny langb; but Mr. 
EleinifiLg looked troubled, and muttered^ ^<Heayen grant 
It Ib no bad oiiien>'' 

The exGlamation cangbt Siuan'« ear^ tfaon^ be looked 
80 annoyed at baTing uttered it alood, tbat ahe pretended 
not to baTe beard it ; and, gatbaring her })abit closely ronnd 
ber, she sprang lightly down the bank, and on reaebing level 
ground, looked np with a smile at ber fiitber, and said, 
" Ton eee, papa, I am not easily dannted." 

<< I like ber spirit,'* Miss Hardy said to Mr. Heming. 

"Strong spirits are sometimes soréLy tried»" be answered. 

^ Tme j Imt never more tban the great Fhysiciui know9 
is for tbeir good." 

^ Hiank yon," be replied, '^ for reminding me of tbat. 
Present amdeties too often ontweigb the remembranoe of 
past merGies f and j(»ning his dau^ter, be said to her, " I 
ynjl take your advioe, dear, and resfc on this green bank 
while you and Miss Haxdy go to her point of view." Then, 
observing h«r eyes anxionäy fized on him, be added, " I 
shall tell you by-and-by wbat troubles me. I see tbat you 
already guess that sometbing is wrong. It is so j but I 
trast it may be remedied.*' 

Susan, gratified by his conaideration for her anxiety, 
atliempted to rally from the depression bis evident disoom- 
posore caased her, and followed ber active little guide to tbe 
opposite hillock, from whence a panoramio yiew extended in 
all direötioBs> irell "WKHrtby of Miss Hardy's entbusiasm in 
its favour. 

Before them lay tke magnificent ruin, the German ocean 
chafing at its rocky foundations, the stately chambers lying 
open to the will of the elements, unprotected, forsaken of 
man now, but once the massive towers stretched their wide 
chambers över three acres of ground ! Behind them, a faint 
mist showed Aberdeen, whose Marischal College was the 
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gifb of the great Keith Earl Mariscbal. More inland were 
the Kincardine hills, spårs of the huge Grampians ; but 
what most attracted Susan's poetic fancy, was a gentle quiet 
scene of peaceful loveliness immediately beneath her feet. 
Enclosed by narrow ridges of rock lay a little land-locked 
bay, whose unruffled waters formed a strong contrast to the 
huge moaning ocean waves beyond, and the frowning fortress 
overhead ; the receding tide was gradually laying bare the 
mud-covered shore, one or two dilse-gatherers * trod the 
slippery path with fearless naked feet; a fewmountain sheep 
were perched on the braes overhanging the water, and their 
faint bleat, with the gentle plash of the tide, were the onLj 
sounds that broke the stUlness of the siiltry summer day. 

Susan quitted her eyrie with regret, and as ahe descended 
to join the others, behind whom she had lingered, she 
resolved to possess herself of a bright red flower peeping 
from behind a rather perilous looking clif^ as a remembrance 
of the scene she had admired so much. She made a slight 
detour to secure it, but finding it more dificult to attain 
than she expected, she might have left it ungathered had 
not Bobert Hay for the second time offered his assistance, 
saying, with unusual animation, that she must not attempt 
it, she could not possibly reach it save at the penl of her 
life. 

The remark piqued her, she sprang forward, entangled 
her foot in her habit, stumbled, regained her equilibrium as 
by a miracle, and stood a moment afberwards at the foot of 
the hill the proud possessor of a tuffc of red dover — nothing 
more! 

"So much for obstinacyl" she exdaimed, with a hinb 
laugh, as she displayed her treasure, '' I am half tempted to 
fling it away, yet why should I ? it will remind me as well 
as a fairer flower of this happy day." 

A slight shade crossed Mr. Fleming's face as she uttered 
the wbrds, and then he said with great emphasis — "Perhaps, 
Susan, it may do more than that, — it may remind you also, my 
love, that rashness is not true courage." 

Susan blushed, quickly deposited the red clover in the 

* Dilse is an edible sea-weed, much prized on that coast by both rich 
and poor. 
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breasfc-pooket of her riding-habit, and followed the others iip 
the steep broken path leading to the fortress. 

Bat the last trifiing incident bad given the finishing 
stroke to her enthusiasm about the Keiths, and in spite of 
OYeiy effort she could not fix her mind on the striking scene 
before her. She heard Miss Hardy and her father moraliz- 
ing^ as people will, on the feeling of depression that steals 
över one when treading the mossgrown halls of a once stately 
pile— one, moreover, which the hand of man rather than that 
of tinxe has destrojed. But she was conscious that selfish 
fears were the cause of her pre-occupation, not. sympathy 
with the roined grandeur of the castle where the Keiths 
had once maintained an almost royal state. She, who gene- 
railj doated on legends of the days of old, paid little heed 
to the magnificent descriptions the old guide gave of the 
dang of arms that once rang through those väst coorts, of 
the gentle maydens and fair ladyes who looked down from 
their bower-windows on the athletic sports of their guests 
and retainers ; of the hangings of price which had graced 
the ball-room, where now hung tapestries of ivy and wall- 
fiower, and where, in place of music, laughter, and the ring 
of golden spurs, no soand woke the stillness but the hoot of 
the owl and the flap of the bafs wing. She scarcely smiled 
when Miss Hardy pointed out the study of the great founder 
of Marischal CoUege; she listened but indifferently to the 
suggestion that from the very bay window in whose recess 
tbey now stood the brave widowed lady of the castle had 
watched the vessel bringing her sons to lay down their lives 
for the Stuarts ; even the many flashing wings of the sea- 
birds on their way to their favourite haunt at the Fowls- 
heugh, and the chafing of the tide so many hundred ieet 
sheer beneath the unprotected window by which she stood, 
could not altogether withdraw her mind from her vague fears. 

**Do coming events cast their shadows before 1" she 
thought shudderingly. 

At the moment her father laid his hand on her shoulder : 

" Susan dear, I did not expect you to be unnerved by a 
vague terror ! " 

Susan blushed, and resolute to shake oflf her selfish fears, 
she followed her conductors to a wide, low, vaulted chamber 
whose one large window looked out upon thp sea, and began 
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tö admird the äpartment. Her admiratio& wm iU^timed 
It was the Whigs* vaolt ; the scene of vhose atrooities had 
oiten made her blood nin cold : and cerfces the room bore a 
veiy altered appearance when she looked upon it as the 
prison of one hundred and rnxtj-fieren Cbvenant^», — ^two- 
and-twenty of whom were women. 

^ From this chamber they desoended to the lower vaolt^-** 
airless — windowleas^-^-a p]ac6, in short» which made the 
upper room appear a paradisej and in this dimgeon had 
forty-four poor wretches, dra^bed from the maai above, pined 
in captivity. The heart sicicens even to think that sudi 
thtngs hare been, and one can eauly comprehend that 
temptation to brave the perils of the precipice beneatii 
rather than languish in anieh horrible captivity» 

Miss Hardy became qnite eloqnent as she related some 
local traditions regarding the poor prisonen, and she made 
Susan promise to come back soon to Stonehaven, to see the 
martyrs' tomb in the churchyard of the modem Dunottar. 
And Susan was not difficult to persoade, although we most 
confess that the martyrs' tomb gained additional interest in 
her eyes as connected with the labours of '^ Old Mortality." 

Bat now the castle vas fuUy examined, they must retum 
to the cottage, and Miss Hardy looked equally amazed and 
ashamed when she discovered the lateness of the hour. 8h^ 
who was punctual to a moment^ on this day kept dinner 
waiting a fiill hour ; but " everything must give way to 
Dunottar," she said, with a gay laug^ as Mrs. IB^Ky told her 
how often little Frudence had peeped ont of the up^r 
Windows to see if the " folk were no oomin' ava." 

It was a pleasant little dinner, that in the old maid's par- 
lour, but Susan felt as she saw the rare old Indian china oa 
which the frugal meal was served, and the delioate artides 
of silver-plate which were displayed on the little sideboard, 
that once upon a time Miss Hardyns lot had been brighter 
than it now was. Nor was she mistaken. She had been, 
what she looked even now — a laird's daughter. 

How many a touching tale might be written on such a 
text ! The laird's daughter cradled in luxury and set adrift 
in mature years on the wide world, poor and helpless, while 
the male heir, the distant cousin, inherits tho staictly 
entailed property ! 
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Sasan's heart beat — she knew nofc why — as she thought 
of these things ; but the horses are at the door, the iare- 
wells are uttered, with many a hope expressed tliat the 
acqnaintance begon at Stoneybrae may be reuewed speedilj. 
Mrs. Haj promises to be at Danaik on Tuesday, and as they 
shake hands at parting, Mr. Fleming says to Mr. Hay : ^^ You 
shall hear from me, Eobert.** And then thej ride away ; 
and then Mr. Fleming confides to his daughter ^'the busi- 
ness" which Bobert Hay had disclosed to him a few hoors 
before. 

It was this : Mr. Hay had leamed accidentally, the pre- 
oeding week, that a bank in which he had placed a small 
sam of money was in rather a precarious state, and when 
taking means to secure his own interests, had been asked by 
a mutnal Mend whether Fleming of Dunaik was fairly out 
of so totteiing a conoem, otherwise it might fiäll hardly on 
him, as he ^ew that old '* Danaik " had been one of the 
principal originators of the bank. Mr. Hay expressed his 
oonviction tliat the present laird was not a man to specu- 
late so dangerously, but on remembering what he had heard 
of the pecidiarities in the arrangement of his father's money 
affidrs, he determined to tell Mr. Fleming what he had 
heard, and advise him to take measures to secure his own 
safety should the bank break. 

The information thus received had agitated Mr. Fleming 
extremely. His agents' conduct, with regard to Dwynford, 
had eihaken his confidence in them. He thought it 
possible, that though his father had long withdrawn 
from any partnership in the bank, he might be still liable 
for some of its debts, and he löst not an instant in writing 
to Brown and Co., to make minute inquiries on the 
subject. 

" I should have gone myself, Susan," he said, " but in your 
mother^s nervous state, I feared the effect of any sudden 
alarm on her health." 

Sosan listened in.silence to this history. Her legal stu- 
dies had taught her the full risk they ran if Mr. Fleming's 
name were still on the roll of partners ; her cheek grew påle, 
and her lip quivered, as her father ended his explanation by 
the words, "If I hear nothing by Monday's post, I shall 
go myself to Edinburgh at all risks. If ready money ia 
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wanted, you know that the sum for the Dwynford mort- 
gage is in Browii*s hands." 

Susan started. She said nothing, bnt mentallj ejaculated, 
'' Qod grant Brown is an honester man than I think him 1 " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB CATÅSTROPHB. 

Monday's moming brought no news from Mr. Flexyiing^a 
agent, and he resolved to take the evening mail for towu, if 
the aflemoon post disappointed him of the expected intelli- 
gence. He and Susan consulted together how l>est to 
prepare Mrs. Fleming for his short absence, and agreed that 
Mrs. Hay's coming on the morrow, was the lac^est eyent 
that could have occurred at this time. " 1 can trust your 
mother to her," Mr. Fleming said; then added, in a lighter 
tone, " But you, dear Susan, how will you manage if that 
formidable Mr. Lumley arrives during my absence I " 

Susan laughed ; said she was not really afraid of Mr» 
Lumley, especially when Mrs. Hay was at band to help her ; 
her only dread was lest he should be disappointed in Duii^ik ; 
William was accustomed tö paint home in such glowing 
colours. 

" So he is, poor fellow. It will be a sad distress to Willie 
if this bank business force us to part with Dwynfbrd ; " and 
Mr. Fleming paced restlessly up and down the room; thea 
added, '' Suppose, Susan, we employ this long forenoou in 
taking one other look at the dear old place before we lose 
it. Yet why anticipate ? Surely suffident for the day i» 
the evil thereof ! Nevertheless, <^ Lily, and we shall xide 
there now. We can inquire at the post-ofljce, as we retum, 
whether there are any letters." 

Susan hastened to obey, but Lilias made many objections. 
" It was too hot to ride ; she was at the most intrioate part 
of a pattem she was arranging for mamma, and did not care 
to leave it." 

"lily, darling, you must not sacrilice your ride for my 
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work," said ker mother tenderlj. ''I never like you to 
refose to go out with your fitther." 

*' Well, mamma, to please 70U I shall go as soaxx as I have 
sketched in this comer ; it will onl j take me ten minutes ; 
and if Susan will persocule papa to go round by the Denburu 
path, I aball be at the bridge, by the short cut, as soon as 
tbey can reach it by the round-about way." 

To this proposal Susan agreed, on condition that lilias 
shonld ailow Httle Johnnie, the groom'8 son, to aooompany 
her on Erank's pony. 

<'0h, Susan, I don't reqtdre Johnnie at all, I can take 
quite good oare of myselfl However," after a momenfs 
thought, '^ I may perhaps take him to open the gates. It is 
so tiresome to get off and on one's pony unassisted." 

As Susan and her £E^ther slowly pursued the circuitous 
route Lilias had ad^ised, the remembiunce of another sum- 
xaer's ramble they had had there together, several years 
before, recuned to Susan's lecoUection, and she asked her 
father whether he remembered the converaation they had 
then had adding, ''It bas often been a source of com- 
fort to me since, papa, to look upon the afflictions God 
bas seen fit to send us in the apirit you then instilled into 
xne, not as wrathful punishments, but as necessary means of 
purification." 

*^ I rejoice, dear loye, that you haye leamed this great 
lesson, to look with trust to God as the great physician, 
rather than the ayenger, is, to my mind, an inestimable 
comfort ; yeai, eyen when death separatea us from those we 
love better than ourselves. !E2ven then I delight to dwell on 
the thought, that though ' The righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart, and merciful men are taken away, 
still that none considereth that the righteous is taken away 
from the evil to come.' To me, this seems to show mercy 
and loving-kindness, more than severity and punishment" 

" Famell must surely have had that verse of Isaiah in his 
mind when he wrote his * Hermit,' " Susan said ; " I always 
liked that quaint parable, it does so show that there may be 
mercy in apparent wrath." 

** Yes, Susan. * The shower that bows the lily's head, ofb 
leaves a predous moisture at its root.' Bemember this, dear 
love, and if sorrow or misfortune ever assail you — and 
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who in this world can expect to escape either 1 — let this 
thought comfort you : The very misery which bows you to 
the eartb, may be a bidden mercy." 

" I believe," said Susan, reverently ; " Lord, belp my un- 
beHef!" 

" Amen ! my cbild ; tbere are many times in our lives 
in wbicb, abstractly, we acknowledge tbe wisdom of God's 
Providence, wbile yet our camal feelings incline us to believe 
our sorrow is greater than we can bear. In sucb .circum- 
stances, we can do nothing but tbrow ourselves at God's 
footstool, and entreat bim, for His dear Son's sake, to send 
His purifying Spirit into our bearts, and clear away the mists 
that divide us from perceiving the mercy of His dealings 
with His cbildren. Each day we utter with our lips the 
words, * Thy will be done/ but when sorrow comes, how dijfi- 
cult it is to submit to the fulfilment of His will." 

Susan was silent. She remembered all the dark shadows 
that had passed över Dunaik since their former conversation 
in that same place ; she thought of another and more tem- 
poral cloud which now impended över them — a cloud as yet 
but the size of a man's hand, — ^was it to spread, like that one 
Elijah had seen, till it darkened the whole heavens 1 

These gloomy anticipations were cut short by the sound of 
LLlias's voice, as she cantered towards them. " Oh, papa," 
she said, "I waited ever so long at the bridge and you 
never came. How slowly you have ridden ! You must have 
been talking of terribly grave subjects too, you look so very 
serious. I wish, papa, that you would not encourage Susan 
in that gravity, it makes ber quite like an old grandmother, 
so staid and quiet and duU." 

" You would not have thought ber staid and quiet, Lilias, 
had you seen ber with Miss Hardy at Dunottar the other day." 

" Well, I wish we had more of these expeditions, to put a 
little life into ber. When Mr. Lumley comes, papa, we must 
have some pic-nic expeditions. With the Hays and Mr. 
Lumley, and ourselves, we could have a good large party ; 
and we could get one or two of the Forbes, and the " 

" Oh, Lilias ! — Lilias I — how you like to gather crowds of 
people together !" said Susan, laughing. "Are we not 
happier by oui-selvesi But, Lily, what have you done 
with Johnnie ? You did not come alone, after all?" 
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LQiaa langhed merrily ; and her laugb was ecboed by a 
boyish voioe, as Frank rode up from behind tbe sbadow of 
the bridge, where be bad bidden bimsel£ 

"Did not I mislead you beautifully, papa?" said Lilias. 
^ I talked and cbattered on, tbat you migbt not tbink about 
Jolmnie not being witb me till you got close to tbe bridge, 
and Frank pounced ont upon you. Ab, Susan ! tbere you are 
smiling now ; so I bope your grave face is gone for to-day.** 

" How came you so soon, Frank ? " was tbe next question, 
wLicb was answered by a long story about not caring to 
stay afler tbe prizes were decided ; and finding tbat, if be 
took tbe nigbt-mail, be migbt reacb Dunaik by luncbeon- 
time, be bad set oS, and tbere be was. 

" Is tbe mail come in already?" exclaimed Mr. Fleming. 

^^ Yes ; tbey bave made some cbanges in tbe London and 
Edinburgb mails, wbicb, of course, alter ours as welL" 

" Indeed ! I was not aware of it. Susan, we sball giye 
up Dwynford for to-day. I sball ride at once to Eockcl^." 

" May we go ? " said Lilias. 

" Certainly, if you wisb it." 

** I am so glad. We sball perbaps see tbat strange-looking 
man agam, Frank," sbe said, tuming to ber brotber. 

** Wbat man 1 " asked ber fittber, quickly. 

^' A tall, gentlemanly man, wbo stopped us to ask if be was 
near Bockc^fife. He was so oddly dressed, papa ! — ^in a suit 
of 8hepberd's plaid, and bad a Imapsack över bis sboulder, 
witb a strange-looMng German pipe sticking out of it." 

" It was a meerscbaum," Frank observed. 

" Wbat do you know about meerscbaums, Master Frank 1" 
asked lilias, merrily ; tben, witbout waiting for an answer, 
sbe proceeded to describe tbe stranger more minutely, ending 
with tbe words, " And, Susan, be bad tbe brigbtest, most 
ciuious light-blue eyes I ever saw." 

" You seem to bave observed him very particularly, Lily,* 
said ber i^tber, jestingly. 

'' No, indeed, papa ; but I co\ild not belp seeing him wben 
be stood quite close, asking if be was to take tbis tum or 
tbat tum, or bow be was to go. I was surprised tbat be 
sbould be so slow in understanding us, for I am sure be 
looked elever enougb." 

" One tbing I am certain of,'* said Frank, '' tbat be looked 
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far more at Lily tliaii shé dld at bim." Lilidd bludied at 
this observation, and said, in an exculpatory tone, " I shall 
tell you how it was, papa : he was sitting on the lérge stolle 
nöar the bridge ; and I thougbt he was a beggar, or söme- 
thing, for be was all covered with dust, and hid khapsack 
looked qtdte like a pedlar's pack ; so, wben hé juinped up, 
as we came near, and took off bis cap and made a graceM 
bow, and asked bis way in sucb & gentlemanly manner, I 
was surprised ; and so, I suppose, I stared at him more than 
I should have done." 

Mr. Fleming assured ber sbe bad given a moSt satisfactory 
explanation ; but Frank wbispered tö Susan, " tbat it did not 
account, bowever, for the stranger looking so mucb at lillas 
in retum; only," be added, " it was not an impudent stare, 
it was just as if be thougbt ber very pretty.** 

Susan smiled ; sbe was iiot siirprised tbat any one sbould 
look again and again at ber own Lily, sbe was sucb a lovely 
little creature, and on horseback sbe was peculiarly bewitcb- 
ing. " Do you think,'' sbe asked quickly, " tbat the stranger 
could bave been Mr. Lumley 1 '* 

"I don't know, I am sure," said Lilias; "if it were, I 
tbink be wotdd bave asked the way to Dunåik, ratber tbaa 
to Eockcliffe." 

" We shall probably overtake him," Frank said, " åni then 
we can determine wbetber it is Willie's friend or tio ; mean- 
wbile, lily, let us bate a race along tbis level bit of road. 
Once, twice, thrice, and away." And the two ligbt-bfearted 
creatures rode ofif witbout an idea of the peciiliiaiy ånxieties 
tbat weigbed so beavily on tbeir elders. 

lilias never drew rein until sbe reäcbed a shop sbe loved 
to fi^quent, wbere, as in most towns of the size of Bockcliffe, 
everytbing wäs attainable, from a chest of tea to a skeih of 
^rlin wooL Here sbe paused, to tell Susan tbat they bad 
beeu talking the mattet ov^r, and siispected it was Mr. 
Lumley wbom they bad met, but tbat, as they bad not over- 
taken him, they thougbt he must bäve gone along the braes 
towards the sböre. However, sbe bad sent Frank on to tbe 
inn to inquire, and sbould wait bis retum at Mrs. Greaves^s. 
Bbe wanted some scarlet wooL And flinging berself from 
ber pony, sbe went into tbe little shop, but told Susan sbe 
would not detain ber. 
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Stijsan gladlj took her hint, and rode on to join lierfatber. 
At ihe pofit-office a packet of letters was handed to him as 
she appröached, and perceiving, by the restlessness of his 
horse, that his nervöns hand fretted the rein, she said 
gently, " Wäl you wait to read your letters till we leave 
the town, papa ? " 

" Yes, yes," he said qnickly ; " but it is odd there are no 
letters fiim Brown. I see one from Willie. Bnt vrhose 
hand is this ? " He tore open the letter, grew very pale, 
cmshed it in his hand, and touching his hörse -with the spnr, 
rode ofL Sosan, scarcely delaying one instant to tell Lilias 
that they bad gone, followed him, but he was already out of 
sight, nor did she see him again till he galloped up the steep 
bridge beyond Eockcliffe, not far from the village of Dunaik. 
Again he disappeared behind the rising gronnd, and she 
cantered forward, her heart beating, and her eyes eagerly 
fixed on the hill beyond. There he was at last ! Good 
heavens, iio ! it is the horse riderless. 

Another moment, and she stood by her father's senseless 
body. Was he dead? There was no outward mark of 
injtuy, no wound that she conld discover, and yet he lay so 
still, that her heart failed her. She knelt by his side, clasped 
Bis cold hands in hen^ and pressed her lips to his pale brow. 
Was that a groan 9 '* Oh, God, I thank thee ! " she mur- 
mtired, for the sonnd was an evidence of li/e. For many 
minntes there was no other sign of vitality. She shouted for 
help, but there were few passengers on that lonely road, no 
öne heard, no one came to her, and she dared not leave him 
to seek for aid. She raised him gently from the ground, she 
Tested his head upon her bosom, she endeavoured by every 
means in her power to restore animation, but in vain. Why 
did Frank and Lilias delay ? They ought to have been here 
long since. Ah, there they were at last ! Again she called, 
but they did not hear her. At length they crossed the 
bridge, and at that moment, a faint voice murmured, " Lay 
me down, Susan — ^my side, my side ! " 

Sad as were the words, she listened to them with a certain 
sensation of relief, for she had never expected to hear those 
loved tones again. Lilias and Frank were with her now, and 
hastily she gave them directions what to do. Her self- 
possesEdoli influenced them; they said nothing, but obeyed her. 
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Frank galloped to Eockcliffe for Dr. Western — lilias to 
the village for aid, and again Susan was lefl alone with the 
loved, and once moro seneeless, form of what had been her 
father. Had been ! Was life altogether gone 1 No, no — 
not yet ! After long watching, she was certain that thero 
was a slight quivering motion of tlie eyelids, and another 
more distinct attempt to speak. She bowed her head till 
her ear almost touched his lips, and contrived to catch one 
or two detached syllables, which she rather guessed at than 
actually heard. « 

" Pay all, William ! — ^my poor Joanna ! " The voice relapsed 
into silence, and she conld do nothing but watch and pray. 

Assistance, however, was now near at hand. The stranger 
whom Frank and Lilias had met, had seen the accident from 
the braes of Dimaik, and, having already alarmed the village, 
was on the way to give his personal aid, when Lilias rode 
np. At such a time a few words are worth hoiirs of every- 
day protestations, and the frank manly tone in which he 
saidy *' Miss Fleming, my name is Lumley : you must look 
npon me as William's deputy, and command me in any- 
thing,'* induced both Lilias and Susan to trust in him as in 
an old friend. They explained to him how desirons they 
were to convey their father to Dunaik, but that they feared 
to do so without Dr. Westem's concurrence. 

Mr. Lumley knew enough of medical science to suspect, 
from Susan*s description of her father's accident, that the 
pain in the side, of which he complained, betokened some 
intern al injury; but as he could not confide these fears to 
the trembling girls, he thought himself justified in the well- 
meant, though prevaricating suggestion, that Mr. Fleming 
might be only stunned by the fall, for he could assure them 
no limbs were broken. 

He did not venture to say more to comfort them, but he 
knew well what a relief it is to those who watch, even to 
fancy that they are doing something for the benefit of the 
loved sufferer, and occupied them as much as he could by 
arranging how the removal to Dunaik should be effected, 
when they obtained Dr. Westem's sanction. TTia ready sym- 
pathy, and the presence of mind and good sense he had 
shown, in first giving the alarm and then coming direct to 
+<heir aasistance, had gained Susan's confidence at once ; ahe 
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relinqnished all to his guidance. When thc stnrdy fiahermea 
arrived, he gave his orders so clearly as to insure prompt 
obedience j and by the time Dr. Western reached the spöt, 
every arrangement had been made for carrying the injured 
man to Dunaik. 

How Susan and lillas trembled as they awaited the kind 
doctor*s fiat of life or death. It came at last. 

" He may be moved ;" and the words caused a faint hope 
to dawn in his children'8 hearts, even though the conclusion 
of the senténce was less encouraging : " but there is cause for 
great anxiety." A moment or two afterwards, Dr. Western 
advanced close to where Susan stood, and whispered, " Miss 
Fleming, has any one been to the castle to prepare your 
motherr* 

Susan tumed ghastly white at the question. She had 
been so entirely absorbed by her father's danger, as to hava 
forgotten all else, even her mother ; but now she felt the 
worst was not yet över, and the chili blood fell back upon 
her heart as she thought she must herself bear the evil 
tidingSy — ^must again, for the third time, be the messenger of 
death. * 

" Oh, that William were here !'* broke from Lilias's påle 
lips in such atone of agony that it found a sad echo in every 
heart. 

" Would he were ! " munnured Frank. Mr. Lumley with- 
out hesitation proposed to go for him. '* 1 can do no good 
here ; I may, perhaps, be of use to him." 

Susan overheard the offer, and said, '' Go, for €k>d's sake ;'* 
and then she knelt once more by her father*s side, breathed 
one fervent silent prayer for strength to complete her terrible 
task ; and then calmly rising, she told Lilias, in a steady 
Yoice, that she was going to her mother, and mounting her 
horse, she rode oS to Dunaik. 

Mr. Lumley looked after her in amazement. Was it pos- 
sible that a deeply-feeling girl should have acquired such 
control över herself as to act as he had seen her do ? Co\ild 
any daughter who had a heart be thus composed ? — ^not a 
tear in her eye, not a tremble in her voice ! — cold, calm as a 
statue she seemed ; and yet she had done, and was doing, all 
that duty required of her I He scarcely knew whether to 
attribate her behaviour to extraordinary strength of mind, 
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or to coldness of temperament, and insensibly his eye tiimed 
from Susan's fast disappearing figure to the fragile drooping 
sister, who stood leaning against Frank, the tears pouring 
from her dark blue eyes, her delicate mouth quivering wit£ 
the intensity of her grief, and yet so lovely, so feminine in 
her misery, that one conld not look at her without the 
deepest emotion. 

" There can be no doubt of her warmth of heart," was the 
thonght that passed through his mind, as hé lent his strong 
arm to aid Dr. Western in raising his again senseless patient. 

Such was Herbert Lumley^s Stlse estimation of the cha- 
racters of the two sisters, and yet he was a man weU versed 
in kno-wledge of his kind, one allowed to possess unnsual dis- 
crimination of character. It vrås a proof, were any necessary, 
that we neither can nor onght to judge our neighbours 
rashly. Yet how conld he think otherwise ? What conld 
he know of the many sorrows that Susan had undergone t 
How conld he gness how dearly snch self-control had been 
acquired, or imagine that beneath that calm, cold msuiner 
lay conce|led a heroism which eclipsed the greatest deeds of 
many a world-wide name, a misery so intense, that to her 
dying day Snsan shuddered ås she recalled that short lonely 
ride to Dunaik ! 

" Again the herald of death ! — again, for the third time !" 
were the words that rang in her éars, until her senses almost 
deserted her. But she must not think of herself now — ^it 

nmst be done. 

* ***** 

And it was done ! though how, she scarcely knew. She 
was only conscious of the completion of her task, by seeing 
the cold, blank look of her mother'ä eye, as the dreadful 
truth dawned upon her mind. At first it was incredible. 

" Francis ! IVancis ! " she repeated ; and then came å 
merciful nnconsciousness, which, in the bittemess of that 

bitter hour, her danghter almost prayed might last for ever. 

* # * * * * 

A dread stillness reigned in the chamber of the dying 
inan, for he wäs dying, and they all knew it, though for 
three days they had hoped, in spite of Dr. Westem*s wam- 
Ings. But hope was gone now — Mr. Fleming had only 
"^ied sufi&ciently to recognize William, tö press hiä bana 
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fidntlj, and to repeat the words he had uttered at firat — 
"PayaU." 

Susan knew well what he meant. She had read the 
letter, and the cause of his dreadM agitation was there too 
fiitally explained. 

Her grand&ther^d name had been allowed to remaih on 
the list of shareholdera, although he had long ceased to take 
any inteiest, pecuniary or otherwise, in the bank ; and his 
cräftj agents^ themselves shareholders in the concem, had 
bolstered np its credit with his. The sum intended for the 
Dwynford mortgage had come into their hands at a time 
-vrlien it was no longer possible to support the cheat, so they 
escaped to America, and made Mr. Fleming's thousands the 
companions of their iiight. 

The Dunaik family was ruined — that Susan saw at a 
glance ; but what was such a consideration now, when het 
£Ekther was dying i 

William had solemnly promised that, at whatever sacrifice, 
tlie name of his £isither*s house should go down unstained to 
posterity. A murtnured blessing had been his reward, a 
mnrmnred injunction to watch över his mother and her 
&therless children was added, and then Mr. Fleming had 
sank into a placid slumber ; and William, exhausted by his 
rapid joumey and three sleepless nights, retired to his own 
chamber, leaving Susan alone with the dying ihän — and God ! 

How still the night was ! The leaves of the old sycamore 
Scarce rustled in the faint breeze. Between the branches 
gleamed a few straggling rays of moonlight, while many a 
golden står looked down with calm, steady eyes from the 
sommer heavens, till they paled in the grey light of the 
approaching dawn ; the faint perfume of flowers rose to the 
open wilidow — all was soothing, all was stillness and peace — 
a peace that stole even into the heavy heart of the mourner. 

**The righteous is taken away from the evil to come." 
These seemingly prophetic words rang in Susan's ear, and 
she felt that they were comforting, and fondly she dwelt on 
the few sentences so lately uttered by him who now lay 
there dying. 

A faint voice roused her from her meditations, " Susan, 
darling — ^your mother )" he said. " Mamma has gone to lie 
down,** she said, soothingly. 
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A smile passed över his face — " Dear Joanna — she rnnst 
be your charge, Susan;" and the almost powerless hand was 
laid in benediction on her head. 

They were his last words : another sun dawned and set, 
but Francis Fleming was beyond the san and beyond the 
stars. The righteous man was taken from the evil to come. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CHAKOE OF FORTUKE. 

There are some parts of the history of sach a fomily as 
the Flemings of Dunaik which are alike painful to record 
and to pemse, and such were the seven months succeeding 
Mr. Fleming*s death. 

His children suffered in many ways. Not alone from 
grief for his loss, they knew that their loss was his gain ; not 
alone from ruined fortunes, they could find some consolation 
for that in remembering that their idolized father had been 
spared that trial ; but a worse misfortune than either had 
hung över them^ the dread that their mother's intellect was 
gone for ever. The ålänning illness which had succeeded 
her husband's death, had afler many weeks yielded to me- 
dical skill, but it was months ere there was any visible 
retum of her reason ; and when it did dawn again, the im- 
provement was so slow, that those who attended her scarcely 
dared to hope that she could ever be completely restored. 

Indeed, Dr. Western confessed to Jean, who would not 
be satisfied until she had ferreted out the whole truth, that 
though she might in time regain sujQEicient health of body 
and mind to enjoy life and be a comfort to her children, she 
would probably never entirely recover her memory or com- 
prehension of late events. '^ But perhaps," he added con- 
solingly, " that is rather desirable than otherwise." 

" 'Deed sir, it would be a God's mercy," ejaculated the old 
woman. " If she has her senses and no her memory, we may 
weel be thankfuL" 

And she hastened to tell Susan that the doctor had oom- 
" ^ed her terribly (Jean's superlative on all occasions, good 
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or evil). She did not tell all that Dr. Western had said, 
for she wisely ^reflected that her children might not look 
upon it in the same light that she did, but she told enough 
to give Susan hope, a hope she greatly required just then. 
As we have said, the last seven months were indeed very 
trying to the young Memings ; parents, fortune, all swept 
away in a few äiort hours, and yet even andd their affliction 
were some gleams of consolation; even in the apparent 
"wrath they saw much mercy. One element of comfort was 
the sympathy shown them, not only by old friends, but by 
comparative strangers. They received, from persons with 
whose names even they were unacquainted, the warmest 
proffers of service, the kindest marks of consideration and 
attention. These ofiérs of aid they could not of course ac- 
cept, but it soothed their wounded hearts to receive them, 
and to feel that they were made for their father*s sake ; that 
his memory was still fondly cherished, and that it was for 
him that they met with such kindness and respect. 

Nor were their relations behind^hand in good offices to 
the almost orphans. Mrs. Fleming's only brother, Mr. 
Monro, a rich London merchant, hurried down to Dunaik, 
on hearing of his brother-in-law*s accident, and for many 
weeks he devoted his whole time and energies to aid William 
and Susan in the arrangement of his urgent and very com- 
plicated affidrs. 

Mrs. Harris, who had intended to spend the winter at 
Kome, heard the sad news as she entered the Etemal City, 
and, without an hour's delay, retumed to Scotland to offer 
her purse, her advice, or personal assistance to her step- 
grandchildren ; and more efficient, because more immediate, 
aid had been bestowed on them by Mrs. Hay and the good 
Samaritan Miss Hardy. Erom the first moment of their 
heavy sorrow, Mrs. Hay had claimed, as the right of her old 
friendship with their mother, to be allowed to share her 
daughter*s attendance on her ; while little Miss Hardy 
would not be denied what she called her privilege, of being 
a useless little old maid with nobody but herself to attend 
to, to watch by Mrs. Fleming's sick-bed. 

" Pray let me come," she said to Susan, with kind tears 
in her mild grey eyes ; " you have so much else to do, so 
much no one but you can do, that you have no right to 
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knock yourself up by nigbt-watching. And besideSy dear, as. 
your poor motber knows no one, my being a stranger won'fc 
signify to ber, and I am no stranger to you, love. Moreover, 
I know a good deal about sick-yooms, so you really may 
trust me." 

Tbere was an eamestness in ber manner wbicb Susaa 
could not resist ; especially as sbe felt tbe trutb of ber bint, 
tbat tbere were many tbiugs dependent upon ber alone 
wbicb must be negl^cted were sbe to exbaust b^rself un- 
necessarily. Sbe knew, too, wbat many people forgot, tbat 
wben a tbing can be as well done by otbers as by ourselvea^ 
and we in spite of remonstrances insist on doing it ratber 
tban spare ourselves for duties wbicb we only can do^ we 
are, in fact, yielding to selfisbness; at least, to a gratification 
of our own personal inclinations. No doubt it would bave 
pleased Susan better to bave sat bour affcer bour by ber 
motber s coucb, but tbat was not ber paramount duty, and 
so sbe yielded to ber friend's persuasion& 

Miss Hardy was tberefore establisbed as Mrs. Fleming's 
sick-nurse, and by ber tender, cbeerful, active spirit ^e 
gradually in stilled a little of ber own brigbt bopefulness into 
tbe bearts of tbe mouming family. Tbere are some sucb 
good ängels, some sucb sisters of cbarity even in our cold 
nortbern land, in Presbyterian Scotland, living but to do 
good, and sbedding on all around tbem tbe baio of true 
Cbiistian benevolence. Silver and gold bave tb^y none, 
but tbey freely impart to all wbo suffer, wbetber tbey be 
ricb or poor, sucb alms as tbey bave — tbe beart and band 
service, wbicb, offered to man for Cbrisfs sake, will assuredly 
find its reward witb Him wbo looks upon sucb deeds of 
cbarity as bestowed on Himself. 

But Mra. Harris knew notbing of tbe " antecedents '' of 
Ifiaa Hardy. Sbe bad burried to aid tbe young Flemings 
witb ber own strong rigbt band, and clear bead ; sbe bad 
pictured to berself tbe comfort ber presence would giv^, and 
sbe experienced a disagreeable reaction, and also a twinge of 
jealousy, wben sbe found berself forestalled by a stranger. 
Ålas 1 sucb is tbe mingling of good and evil in tbe buman 
beart ! Every one of tbe bousebold spöke warmly, nay 
^ntbusiastically, of Miss Hardy, but Mrs. Harris listened to 
all in cbilling dlenoe. In^ee^ sbe took an opportunity of 
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ItiiBting to I4Iias that she could see no reason^ now tbat she 
bad come, for Miss Hardyns loDger domestication at Dunaik, 
nor, for that matter, for Mrs. Hay's either. The fewer 
strangers in the house the better, she thought. 

<^0h grandmamm% neither Miss Hardy nor Mrs. Hay 
can be coiisidered as strangers I " ezclaimed lilias. 

^I condder them so, my lo ve; and it does seem odd to me 
that Sus^ should insist on exposing the most private afifairs 
of hfåc fsunily to their eyes." 

As thpae vords were uttered, Susan entered the roöm. 
She had pome to cpnsult Lilias on the present st^te of the 
bouseholdi which bad shown unaccountable symptoms of in- 
subordination. Jean h^ formally announced that she could 
no lon^er tak^ charge of the housekeeping if '^ Radarn 
Harris^ as she called ber, " was allowed to poke into every 
drawer ^nd press, and say what coals and candles should be 
burned at Dunaik. What did it signify to ber, she won- 
dered \ they were not paid for put of her pocket." William 
bad confided to ber that *' grandmamma, of course with the 
best intentions^ bad been interfenng -with the business 
arrangements be bad made with bis uncle, saying, that she 
bad come with new eyes and so on, but it would really be i^ 
comfort if she kept her eyes and counsels to berself." 

Mrs. Hay and Miss Hardy bad hinted that they were 
beginping to feel themselves unwelcome, which she knew 
was an idea suggested by Mrs. Harris^s manner to them, and 
she berself felt so over-wrought and was so disinclined to 9f 
contest w^th her grandmother, that she bad resolved to 
as^ lilias to speak in her stead. 

The words she bad overheard showed that this could not 
now l)e, and she was nerving berself to undertake the task 
at oiice, when Mrs. Harris demanded in rather an imperious 
tone, what cpuld induce her to persuade strategers to remain 
at Dunaik in tbe present depressed state of their afiairs, 
This question was too much for Susan's overstrained nerves, 
she gäspad for breath, and when she attempted an explan- 
ation, a burat of hysterical weeping choked ber utterance. 
lilias darted forward to her assistance, but ber sweet gentle 
ton^s, ber fond kisses, and earnest entreaties to comppse ber- 
self, aeemed only to aggravate the evil. 

Idjra, Hafri^ iifas fnghtened at th^ eff^ct she bad so un- 
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intentionally produced, and in a fever of alarm she rang the 
bell, and walked up and down in great agitation and self- 
reproach, muttering, *^ I bad no idea she was so weak — so 
nervous." But as if she were ashamed of feeling too much, 
she now tumed to lilias, and said, ''Lily, yoa are doing her 
more harm than good fondling her in that way, you will 
only increase the hysteric tendency — do be quiet^ let me 
manage her.** So she went up to Susan^ who lay back in 
her chair, pale^ and almost unconscious, and having heard 
from some one — ^for Mrs. Harris bad little personal experi- 
ence of such tbings — that the best mode of proceeding in 
cases of hysterics was to be calm and determined. She 
desired Sosan not to be so silly, but to compose herself at once. 

Lilias looked dismayed at this stränge mode of treatment, 
but Jean at the moment entering and overhearing a harsh 
Yoice scolding Susan, and not imagining it was done ''on prin- 
ciple," rushed forward and exclaimed, "Whathae yedone to my 
baim 1 Qude save us, whafs come o'er her 1 I never saw her 
this gait afore 1 My baim, my dear bairn ? " then tuming 
sharp round on Mrs. Harris, she addressed her in a savage 
tone, " Eh, mem, how bad you the heart to storm and råge 
at the broken-hearted lassie. Tour cauld words and your 
gibes and your reformations as ye ca* them, are ill eneuch 
for U8 to stånd, and your orderin' hither and thither as ye 
hae dune ever since ye set foot in this house. But I wunna 
bide your intermittin' wi' Miss Susan. 'Deed you arena 
blate. She did weél eneuch afore ye cam> an* she'll do 
better -^han you are gane — and sae ye ken a' about it." 

At this violent and unexpected attack Mrs. Harris tnmed 
a look of blank amazement on Lilias, who vainly endeavoured 
to check Jean's ill-timed loquacity by assuring her that it 
was all a mistake ; grandmamma bad done nothing, only 
Susan was weak and easily discomposed. Susan, roused by 
the sound of contention, endeavoured to ezert herself so as 
to set matters to rights between the belligerents, but when 
Jean's " birse was up,** to use her own expressive phrase, it 
was useless to attempt to stop the current of her indignation^ 
which Mrs. Harris soon perceiving, made no effort to defend 
herself. She shot but one glance of contempt at her adver- 
sary, then sailed majestically out of the room. When she 
was gone, Lilias again attempted to calm Jean*s wrath. 
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''Dmna tell me. Miss laly^ ^^ Jean's angry answer ; '' I 
saw her with mj ain twa e'en flounce by good Miss Hardy 
as if she weve na fit to olean her sliooii. I heard her "wi' 
my ain twa ears speak up to Mrs. Hay as sharp as if she her- 
sei' were mistress, or mair. She abuses u% ane and a', for a 
pack o' fules, and Gude kens irhat else^ and that too in Mrs. 
Fleming^s yery room. And now, foisooth, she must needs tak' 
Miss Sosan in hand 1 Na, na^ thafs ower mnckle 1 Miss 
Snsan has mair judgment and book lamin', ay, and graciouch 
ness and kind-heartednesEf, than Mrs. Hanis wdll haTe to the 
end of her days." 

"But, Jean " 

*' Hont ! Miss lily, gae 'way. Think you that I will let 
that ttpeettin* indow-woman wag her tongae against my ain 
baitn^** 

In short, Jean was in such a towering passion, that no- 
thing conld assoage it until her fury was ezhausted in words. 
Then, indeed, she regretted that she had been so violent, but 
her contrition arailed nothing ; Mrs. Harris had been seii- 
ously offended ; she was not one to forget or forgive easily ; 
and Jean's attack, instead of doing go(^ only increased the 
prejndice she had nnjustly conceired against Susan, the two 
firiends, and Jean herself. She openly annonnced that hence- 
forward she would take good care that no one shoold be able 
to say she interfered nnjostifiably at Donaik ; and to prevent 
any risk of being tempted to give her advice on any point, 
eitber good or bad, she woold teave the honse at once. 

No persuasions conld indnoe her to alter this resolution, 
and she departed withoot having done any of the kind deeds 
she had intended, simply because an over-indulged servant had 
spöken to her disrespectfully ; and — it was one of the fiedlings 
of her character — ^that others had anticipated her in the good 
effices she had proposed to herself 

''Bonnie is her backf " was the irate Jean's exclamation, 
as ^ Madam Harris's'* carriage rolled from the door. '< I 
never ezpeoted good to come from any o' that lot of Craw- 
furds. Alack ! that ever ane of them suld hae been married 
on a Laird of Dnnaik !" 

Sn8an's sensations, on her step-grandmother's departure, 
were more complicated. She deeply regretted what had taken 
place ; she had wished to love Mr& Harris, for the kind-* 
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ness she had always* shown Lilias was an " open sesame ** to 
the door of her heart ; she even gave her credit for good in- 
tentions in the interferences of which she had lately been 
giiilty, but she could not conceal from herself, that since she 
had been at Dunaik, all had gone wrong, and that, somehow 
or other, it "was her fault. Therefore it was with a sigh of 
relief that she saw her carriage disappear down the arenne, 
and she munnured to herself : " Ah, yes; it is evident that 
whatever difficulties we may meet with, we shall find more 
sympathy with Mrs. Hay than "with grandmamma." 

That miserable winter passed away at last. It was now 
the month of April, and William and Susan sat alone in the 
library discussing the final settlement of their afiairs. The- 
table was strewed with papers, and subjects of painful 
interest had evidently been talked över, for Susan's eyes 
were glistening with tears, and even William*s handsome- 
&oe had a look of sadness very unlike its usual sunny ex- 
pression. 

" Then you are resolved to accept uncle James's proposal, 
William 1 " Susan said, after a long silence. 

" I must. It ofiers a present certain income, and a hope-» 
ful prospect for the future." 

"But, dear Willie, how will you endure the change? How 
bear to give up a commission in the Guards for a clerkship 
in ia. merchanfs office 1 " 

" The commission is, in fact, mine no longer," he replied. 

" True, but grandmamma promised, if you would exchange 
into the line, to help your promotion." 

"I cannot accept pecuniary assistance from any one, Susan, 
not even from my grandfather s widow. I can make up my 
mind to labour with my own hands to win my daUy bread, 
but I cannot stoop to accept obligations of such a nature. 
Then, remember, in my uncle's house I shall have at once 
a certain position, and in ten years Dunaik may be redeemed. 
If I find that by that time I can make nothing of a mer- 
cantile life, I shall live here always and farm my own land T* 

" Ten years T said Susan, sadly ; then tuming över some 
of the papers before her, she added, " Let me hear my uncle's 
arrangements once more ; my brain is rather confused with 
'^ we have done of late." 
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" Indeed, Susan, I don't wonder 1 Yet my unde says that 
bad it not been for jou, we should never have got matters 
into tlieir present state. My dear fether judged wiaely in 
making you his confidant." 

" Oh, William !" she replied, with an uncontroUable borst 
of feeling, " every day, every moment of my life, I thank God 
for having given us sncb a fatber ; and," sbe added more 
slowly, " I can now tbank Him also for baving spared bim 
tbe misery of tbis sad time." 

" Amen ! " said William, reverently. There was a mo- 
menfs silence ere be took up a paper from tbe table beforo 
bim. " Here it is, Susan 1 My legacy of £7,000, my com- 
mission, Priestfield, our Edinburgh bouses — ^in sbort, all tbe 
nnentailed landed property ; tbe fiimiture, plate, and so on, 
'will bring in just £10,000 less tban we require to 'pay aU.^ " 
Tbe two last words were uttered witb a significance Susan 
well understood. " Now, uncle James offers to advance me 
tbis £10,000.' He bad laid it aside for little Agnes's wed- 
ding-portion; but as sbe cannot possibly require it for ten 
years, be will give me tbat time to repay it. Tbis I mean 
to do by yearly instalments of £1,100 (wbicb will iaclude 
tbe interest be demands) from tbe rents of Dunaik. Wben 
f^rank oomes of age be must join me, as next beir of entail, 
in a confirmation of tbis bond, in case I die before tbe wbole 
sam is paid up. Seven bundred more of tbe rents of Dunaik 
go, of course, to grandmamma ; and tbe only question now 
to be considered is, wbetber tbe remaining tbree bundred 
will be sufficient for my motber, Frank, Lilias, and you, to 
keep body and soul togetber till tbose ten years go by." 

" I am sure tbey will," said Susan, eagerly. 

^'Kay, Susan, don't be too sure — remember^ Erank must 
be educated like a gentleman, and my motber must baye ber 
little luxuries, You must think it över quietly. Mamma, 
yon know, would do anytbing to ensure tbe payment of all 
we owe. Tbe borror she bas ever beard expressed for being 
in debt survives still." 

Susan sigbed. " Yes ; it is an idea tbat quite baunts ber 
at present. I could scarcely persuade ber to retain any of 
her trinkets, however small their value. * Remember,' sbe 
al'v«rays repeated, ' that Francis said, Pa^/ aU,* " 

William brusbed away a tear. " Dear motber," be ex- 
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claimed, "would that I could havc saved herfrom this trial; 
yet, I think we were right to allow her to give up her own 
fortiine. She never could have been happy if she Jherself had 
not sacrificed something. It seems to me as if she really 
wished to suffer." 

" At least," Susan repKed, " I doii't think she will feel 
poverty as some people wonld. Her tastes are very simple, 
and I believe Dr. Western is right in saying that the very 
greatness of the change in our way of Hving will do her 
good. At present, everything is associated with the past.* 

" I believe it, Susan, or I should have hesitated to accept 
my uncle's proposal j yet how could I resist the temptation 
of freeing myself from debt, of *paying all,' of knowingthat 
not the most slanderous tongue could cast a shadow of blame 
on our dear father's memory % " 

" Then, William, let us decide at once, that three hundred 
a year is amply sufficient for us." 

" No, Susan, you must think it över first." 

She did think it över seriously ; and the result of her cal- 
culations was, that it could be done, and done with ease. 
Ålas ! she little knew how difficult it is for those accustomed 
to "wealth to be forced to attend to the minor economies of 
life. But it was decided ; and at the spring term they were 
to leave Dunaik, take a small house in Edinburgh, and 
endeavour to make their narrow income cover the whole 
expenditure of the femily. 

A few days after this final arrangement, a letter from 
Mra. Harris to Lilias threatened to alter, in some degree, 
the plans they had formed. Eeally fond of Lilias, and with 
a fixed conviction that she would suffer considerably from 
the privations of poverty, Mrs. Harris wrote in the kindest 
terms tö offer her a home under her roof. Though still 
offended by the treatment she had received at Dunaik, 
though still far from feeling kindly inclined either to Wil- 
liam or Susan, she felt, as she herself expressed it, pained 
at the thought of taking possession of the handsome house 
she had bought in Moray-place, when her late husband's 
family were in such different circumstances. It would 
reHeve her from this discomfort, could she be permitted to 
adopt Lilias as her own child. 

lilias read the well-worded letter with tears in her eyes. 
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William and Susan privately thought, although they did not 
suggest the idea to Lilias, that Mrs. Harris could have shown 
her sympatliy for them more gracefully by giving up part of 
the jointore she still drew from the DunaiJb: property, than 
by depriving them of their sister. Bat as she had a perfeot 
legal right to retain her seven hundred a year, as she had 
remonstrated with their uncle, Mr. Monro, for allowing his 
sister to give up her marriage settlements, they could neither 
expect nor exact such a sacrifice, and, therefore, were bound 
to think not of what might have been, but to be grateful for 
-what was done. She evidently intended to offer a mark of 
respect to her first husband*s memory, and, as such, they 
vere willing to receive it. Nay, more, they did what they 
could to persuade Lilias to accept it. Young, light-hearted, 
and fond of sodety as she was, they had all along felt that on 
her their change of drcumstances would tell most severely. 
But she steadily resisted all their arguments. 

" It is impossible,'* she repeated ; *^ I cannot leave you, 
Susan; I cannot forsake dear mamma. Do not send me 
away. I can bear anything except to leave you.** 

Susan clasped her in her arms. " My own Lily, may you 
never repent this sacrifice ? " 

''It is no sacrifioe, Susan; and if it were, I shall never 
repent it." 

Mrs. Harris thought otherwise ; and in answer to Lilias'8 
letter, gratefully declining her proposal, she wrote that she 
would not press the matter further at present ; but added, 
'' Should anything tempt you to alter your opinion on this 
subject, my dear lily» pray remember that I shall always be 
ready to reoeive you as my child. Believe me, my love, 
poverty in the abstract isavery different thing from poverty 
put in practice, which comes athwart one's every wish and 
hope on eartb. I fear you will learn this too soon. I fear 
it, for I know well what the cufferings of poverty may be. 
In case I should prove too true a prophet, I shall renew this 
offer six months hence, and if you accept it, you will make 
me sincerely happy, for I love you, Lihas, and would iain 
take you to my house and heart. 

" At present, I only esteem you the more for wishing to 
share the privations oi your family, and I shall believe, if 
you ever «on9ent to reliuqiuisb them, that you do so, not fo( 
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your owh sake, but because you find that your present 
income is inadequate for tlie support of four persons accus- 
tomed to every luxury that wesJth can bestow.'* 

"How kindly she writes!" said Susan, warmly, as she 
finished reading the letter. 

** Does she not 1 " Lilias asked ; " but yet I tbink, I hope, 
she is mistaken." 

« May God grant it I" 



CHAPTER XVL 

ANN STBEET. 

The fnture home of the Flemings of Dnnaik was sitnated in 
a small suburban street, called Ann Street, a name which, to 
all denizens of ** Auld Reekie/* implied a very decided change 
in their fortunes; bat it may be necessary to explain to those 
who are not well aoqnainted with Edinburgh, that it was then 
the tUtima ih/ide of polite life, and l3ring far to the north-weat 
of the city. It is separated from the west-end by a steep hiU, 
and by the " Water of Leith,'* to which poor Lilias, with a 
smile on her lip and a tear in her eye, afterwards gave the 
soubriquet of the "waters of Lethe, so complete a separation 
did they make between her former life and her present. 

Mrs. Hay had advised Ann Street as their residenoe, for 
many reasons ; among the principal of which were, that the 
houses, though small, were arranged with some attention to 
the habits of the '' once rich ; '* that it was possible to walk 
out without having to enter the town ; and last, not least in 
her estimation, that they were not very &r from King Street^ 
where she herself resided. To all these good reasons, Susan 
gave due weight ; but another, which had a greater efifeet 
still on her imagination, was, that the attic room, which she 
had chosen as her own sanctum, commanded a lovely view 
of the Firth of Forth, and of the north-west sky — of all the 
beauties of "mine own romantic town," the greatest and 
most varying. 

Mrs. Hay was unweariedly kind in every way. She per- 
«naded them to make hor house their head-quarters till their 
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own was ready ; and induced them likewise to allow Miss 
Hardy to carry Mrs. Fleming and Jean to Stoneybrae, while 
all the necessary bustle was going on in Ann Street. To 
ber part in tbis arrangement old Jean bad at first demurred. 
^ What for sbonld sbe not get leave to belp the baims in 
sortin' tbe new house ? ** But Susan convinced ber tbat sbe 
was of more use wben witb ber motber. " We can trust 
mamma to you, dear Jeanie,*' sbe said ; "you know ber ways; 
yon can act, think, feel for ber better tban even lily could 
io, and yon know, Jean, I cannot stay." 

'' Deed, no ! Miss Susan, tbe life wonld be wantin' in ilka 
Arrangement gin you were awa; sae I will bidé wi' Mrs. 
Fleming, and sbe will want neitber beart-service nor bead- 
service if Jean Cuming can gie tbem till ber." 

Susan pressed tbe old woman's band, and so it was settled; 
and often afterwards, wben immersed in tbe doubts and 
difficulties of ber new position, sbe rejoiced tbat Jean was 
not present, for sbe well knew tbat ber clannisb adoration 
of the Flemings would bave been bitterly mortified by tbe 
make-sbifts to wbicb tbey were for tbe time reduced. 

Mrs. Hay bad formerly undergone a like ordeal, sbe could 
tberefore advise and assist tbem, wbile poor Jean, witb tbe 
best intentions in tbe world, would infallibly bave aggravated 
ratber tban lessened tbeir dilQBiculties. But was Mrs. Hay 
the only person wbo was willing or ready to belp the orphans? 
Not SÖ, by any means. Mrs. Harris, indeed, kept steadily to 
ber resolution to take no part, eitber good or bad, in tbeir 
arrangements. On leaving Dunaik, sbe bad retumed to the 
Continent, and tbey beard no more of ber. Tbey bad de- 
clined ber personal aid, and sbe did not tberefore think ib 
incumbent on ber to offer tbem eitber tbe sbelter of ber roof 
or the contents of ber purse. But the creditors of the 
ruined bank came forward most bandsomely. Witb wann 
approval of William's straightforward, honourable conduct, 
tbey, in tbeir private capacity, presented to the family most 
of tbe pictures and books of general Hterature, witb a con- 
siderable quantity of the old family plate, wbicb bad been 
offered for sale wben the George Street house was disposed 
of. A few of tbeir father's friends oombined to "buy in" mauy 
iKrticles of the most useful domestic furniture, of wbicb tbey 
bej^ged tbeir acceptanoe in a niapner it» was impossible to 
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refbse, while some unknown benefactor sent them the piano 
and harp, whicli, as Mary*s property, were precious in their 
ejes. These were, indeed, valuable gifbs; but the kind 
words and kind wishes by wbich they were accompanied, 
the expressions of approval of their own conduct and of 
respeot for their dead fiEtther, made them more piedous stilL 
They received them in the cordial spirit in which they were 
given, and felt^ as many have done in simikr circumstanceS] 
that there is much real kindness in the so-called evil world 
and that the sympathy of trae Mends in adversity is the 
jewel in the töades head of which the poet speaka 

Still there were some difficulties attending the distribution 
of these friendly gifts, for though their new home was very 
suitable to their fallen fortunes, the long narrow drawing^ 
room, and small square bedrooms, were not intended to 
admit the furniture of such a house as their former magnia 
ficent one. For atime they felt VemboAraa des rieheiaesy 
which even Mrs. Hay conld not quite obviate, for she agreed 
with them, that they ought to retain the furniture sent 
them in all its integrity. 

An unexpected assistant was, however, disoovered in 
lilias, who, hitherto aocustomed to restiict her energies to 
the choice of a dress or the arrangement of a work-pattem» 
undertook to settle it all beautifully if Susan would only 
trust her. And Susan yielded a ready consent. Nor had 
Lilias mistaken her own powers; a ourtain here, a few 
shelves there, a bracket or two in the comers of the room, 
a cumbersome so£ft moved icom the drawing-room to her 
mother's chamber, and an elegant causeiue substituted for 
it, made a wondrous improvement in the whole aapect of 
affairs ; and when Mrs. Hay came to make a final inspection 
of the rooms before Mrs. !Eleming's arrival, she was amazed 
to see the air of refinement and lady-like comfort pervading 
the whole house. 

The last finishing-touch was given to the drawing-room 
when Mr. Fleming*s portrait was brought &om Dunaik, 
and hung above the fireplace. It was a speaking likeness^ 
acknowledged to be one of Eaebum's best efibrts, and as 
Mrs. Hay glanced from it to the narrow limits of the roomi 
and the deep mouming dresses of his surviving &mily, a few 
-"^^m filled her eyes, 
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^Ood blesB yoUy my ohildren/' ahe said, with emotion, 
^ and make yon worthy of suoh a father !" 

The words were simple^ but they went straigbt to their 
hearta. The ctisis of theur lives waa past, old things bad 
Tanisbed away, a new ezistenoe was opening before tbem, 
and tbis must be their aim. 

There was a silenoe of some minutes, wbicb Susau at 
length broke by saying, ** We are young, we oan bear the 
chaiige ; but mamma^ how will sbe stånd it ? " 

The question was an anxious one, for that very evening 
William was to introduoe the widow to ber new home. Dr. 
Western was quite satisfied with the progrees ahe bad made; 
he thought ber not likely to suffer either from ber ap^ 
proacbing joumey or changed circumstances, and said that 
time, and as great an indulgenoe of ber little &ncies as was 
poBsible, were all that were neoesaary for ber ultimate resto* 
ration to health, and this bad greatly comforted them. 

But though be bad said nothing save the tratb, though 
ICra. Fleming^s bealth and spirits were improved, though 
even ber beauty was in a great measure restored, she was 
still very unlike ber former sel£ before sorrow and death 
bad crossed ber patL Her oheek was now thin and pale^ 
her onoe räven bsor was white as snow, and though her face 
bad no longer a haggard and wom ezpression, ber sweet 
little mouth seldom relaxed into a smile; ber deep bluo 
eyes bad a veiled, troubled look, and her voice, onoe noted 
for its round^ ^1 tone, was very low and broken, though 
still very melodious. As to her mind, — ^you could acarcely 
say it was gone, though her memory was very defective, but 
ber attention was diawn to trifles more than it used to be ; 
and even Miss Hardy was struck by the pertinacity with 
wbich she adbered to any fancy she took into her bead. 

** I fear," sbe said to Jean the eveniug before she left 
Stoneybrae, — ^''I fear that young Mr. Fleming is too sanguine 
about bis motber." 

** Maybe, mem. There will be a deal to stånd in Embro', 
Fm tbinkin,'' she said very quietly. 

*^ But perbaps this firesdi change may do ber good. Dr. 
Western tbinks that her mind will gain strengUi with her 

*' Wba oaa tell, memt It may b^ sae ; it iana focme to 
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eay what is for the best/but I bae aye thougbt it a God'8 
mercj that she sbould bae ber senses restored, and no her 
memory, but tbe poor baims are no like to tbink sae." 

Miss Hardy besitated a moment before sbe said, <' Do you 
really tbink, Jean, tbat sbe bas ber senses restored to ber I 
Oertainly it seemed so to-nigbt; but I bave always beard 
Mrs. Fleming spöken of as a very elever woman, and *^ 

Jean looked very prim and very mysterioos as sbe said, 
" Have you, mem ? " 

** Ob yes ! and tbe manner in wbicb sbe brougbt up ber 
feunily proves it." 

**Weel, maybe," said Jean; **and yet, mem, I aye mis- 
doubted tbat Mrs. Fleming was atbegitber as sensible and 
cleverlike as folk tbougbt, and it bas wbiles come into my 
mind, tbat maybe tbere was mair o* tbe dealins o' Providence 
in ber present dispensation tban tbe warld wots. Tbe baims, 
puir tbings, aye fancied tbeir mitber did tbis, tbat, an* tbe 
itber, but I used to tbink tbat a' sbe did was tbe kdrd*s 
suggestion, if I may say sae. You bave proved a kind fnend 
to tbem, mem, sae I just tell you tbe bonest trutb. Ye see, 
mem, sbe was little mair tban a baim wben sbe was married 
on tbe young laird, and be was tbe wisest, and tbe best, and 
kindest busband ever fell to a young tbingfs lot. And sae be 
både ber do tbis and tbink tbat, and sbe did it; and neitber 
sbe nor itber folk ever guessed tbat it was na ber ain 
tbougbts and deeds. Least of a* did tbe baims tbink it, 
unless it migbt bae been -Miss Mary, tbe darling ; but sbe, 
ye ken, mem, bad mair sense tban tbe maist o' us poor blinded 
mortals, and ber motber leaned upon ber till sbe passed frae 
tbis world ; and efyne tbere was a cbange. Tbe Isard saw it» 
and sair be grieved about it, but be did bis best to mak* Miss 
Susan fit to fill Miss Mary's place wi* ber mitber, and tbat 
migbt bae been but for ber aye cbancin* to be tbe bringer o* 
evil tidin^ puir lassie. But sbe bas a real superior judg- 
ment, Miss Susan, and sbe*ll get on brawlie in guidin' tbe 
boiise and a* tbing, noo tbat sbe believes tbat it is a new 
want o' mind tbat is come o'er ber mitber. Sbe will tbink 
for ber and aet for ber better tban sbe could ever bae done 
for bersel' ; and afore tbe time comes, if come it does^ tbat 
ber memory is restored, Miss Susan will bae gotten tbo 
habit o* guidin' tbings j and sae I tbink tbat tbis diq[>e]i8ar 
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tion is a merciful one for my dear baims. They dinna and 
winna think it, and it's better no. Hope is a fine thing for 
the yonng." 

** What a sweet, gentle creature she is !" exclaimed Miss 
Hardy. But as she looked down on her sleeping friend, the 
oontonr of her faoe, and innumerable triflisg circumstances 
that came back upon her memory, oonfirmed Jean's impres- 
sion of the natural weakness of her character. 

'^Deed, mem, she is the sweetest, maist gentle, and pions 
cratnr ever was, and I hae been about her for nigh thretty 
year, sae I xnay speak. Thank the Lord, thae good gifts 
remain even now, and that's a real mercy." 

In spite of Dr. 'Western's opinion William had greatly 
dreaded his mother's joumey to Edinburgh ; but, to his sur- 
prise, she did not sufTer from its petty inconveniences. She 
did not even seem afifected by any associations connected with 
the once åimiliar road, and only remarked that it was many 
months since she had had so long a drive, and that she trusted 
she should not altogether be deprived of carriage exercise for 
the future. 

These and similar remarks distressed William. He almost 
persuaded himself that some consciousness of her altered 
position would have been less painful to him ; but when he 
saw the stränge shadow that passed över her face as they 
took the tum to Ann Street, instead of George Street, he 
thanked Grod she had been spared so much. A dreamy con- 
sciousness of something wrong séemed weighing upon her 
then, for her eyes wandered from Jean to her own widow*s 
weeds ; she murmured the names of her dead children, and 
moumfully shaking her head, exclaimed, ** Ah, I remember — 
how could I forget?" and burst into tears. Her emotion, 
however, was short-lived, for her eye chancing to fall sc)on 
after on the Fifeshire coast, which a tum of the road dia- 
played, she called on William and Jean to admire it, exclaim- 
ing, " How very lovely it is ! how beautiful I * The silver 
Firth,' as dear Jamie used to call it ; I love it for his sake, 
poor boy." 

It was one of Mrs. Fleming's present peculiarities, that, 
whHe she constantly spöke of James, she never mentioned 
ber other löst' ones. She had from the first leamed to think 
må, to speak of him as dead, but her other greener grie& 
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were never alluded to; indeed, it was often difficult to 
imagine that she remembered them. 

lliey reached Ann Street, and the dreaded hour was come. 
Her cbildren nervously awaited the remarks she might make 
on recogniziug so manj once fiamiliar objects, and their delight 
was great when, glandng round the room, and observing, 
upou her own little work-table being wheeled close to the 
fire^ with her easy-chair near it, and even the mirror above 
the console-table hanging exactly as it used to do in George 
Street, she added the fervent exclamation of " Thank God, I 
am at home at last !*' Then seating herself in her chair, she 
looked round the room onoe more. A gleam of pleasure 
lighted up her face, and she said, " How comfortable every- 
thing is ! I ahall be quite happy here, I know. Give me 
that footstool, Frank, my love. Thank yoa. I have now 
nothing more to desire." 

Lilias stooped to kiss her mother'8 brow as she uttered 
these words ; William and Susan tumed away to hide their 
tears. Nothing more to desire ! These few syllables told a 
sorrowful tale, and yet they ought to be thankful that she 
could think thus. And they were so. 

"Jean, is not this the very prettiest room you ever saw i" 
Mrs. Fleming asked, as, an hour or so afterwards, the old 
ziurse entered* 

Jean looked a little discomposed, and without answering, 
walked directly up to Susan, and whispered, " If you please, 
Miss Susan, a man bas brought this parcel for Mrs. Fleming, 
and is wishing to ken how she made out her journey, and how 
the family is." She put a small packet, carefully wrapped in 
brown paper, into Susan's hand as she spöke, and looked as 
if she were inclined to say more ; but as Mrs. Fleming re- 
peated her question in a rather peevish voice, she looked up, 
and stopped abruptly in her message. It was the first time 
ahe had seen the room, and as, in obedience to her mistress^ 
she scanned it particularly, she recognized a thousand&miliar 
tiifles which brought a smile of pleasure to her lips, and she 
was about to express her delight, when her eye fell on Mr. 
Fleming'8 portrait, gazing down moumfully, as it seemed to 
her, on the changed aspect of his once happy £Eimily ; the 
thought quite overcame her, and, unable to utter a word, she 
sttddenly tumed and left the room, 
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Her rapid fliglit at once amazed and terrified Mrs. Fleming. 
«What is it?" she asked. "What has happenedi Has 
Jean broken anything, Susan 1 I don*t like anything to be 
broken on first coming to a new bouse ; it is not lucky.*' 

'' Oh no^ mamma," Susan replied as steadily as sbe could, 
for sbe aaw at onoe tbe oause of Jean's emotion. <' Some one 
bas brongbt tbis parcel : is tbere any answer V* and sbe put 
tlie packet into ber motber's band. Mrs. Fleming's curiosit j 
was excited, and desiring ber dangbter to open tbe parcel, 
she watcbed witb all tbe eagemess of a cbild tbe unrolling of 
tbe many folds of paper in wbicb it was wrapped. At lengtb 
tbe innermost envelope was removed, and a small ebony box 
was put into ber band. A faint fiusb rose to ber cbeeks as 
sbe nervouslj grasped it, and exclaimed, '^Ob, Susan, mj 
pearls» my dear pearls 1 Wbo sent them to me 1" and la3dng 
ber head on ber daugbter^s sboulder, ber excited feelings 
found relief in a burst of bysterical weeping. 

Tbe box contained a suit of pearls wlucb ber busband bad 
given ber on ber marriage-day, the one and only tbing wbicb 
she bad longed to save from tbe fäte to wbicb sbe bad cbeer- 
ftdly devoted ber otber jewels — " to pay all." 

"Wbere did tbey come froml" ahe sobbed at intervals. 
" Wbo sent tbem 1 I must know, Susan. You must tell 
me!" 

But wbenoe tbey came it was impossible to discover. Eacb 
fold of paper was carefully examined, but tbe only trace of 
writing they could find was tbe address, in an unknown 
lady'0 band, and tbese few words, on a slip of card, inserted 
in thö lid of tbe box : " In memory of FranciB Fleming, 
£rom a true friend/' to wbicb was appended tbe date of tbeir 
maniage. 

Tbis was very unsatiafactory, and Jean was summoned into 
consultation, but neitber could sbe tbrow any ligbt on tbe 
subject. Sbe bad received tbe packet from a respectable- 
looking servant, out of livery, wbo made minute inquiries 
about tbe family, but contrived most ingeniously to evade ber 
qnestions as to wbence be came, or from wbom, by declaring 
tbat tbe parcel would speak for itself. 

" I wirfi it did," cried tbe widow. " I would fain bless tbe 
hand tbat restored my pearls to me." 

" It most bave been done by some veiy old and intimate 
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friend, mamma," Susan observed with some emotion^ ^'ånd 
therefore it is precious." 

" Ay, indeed — a true friend — a tme friend, to remember 
tbat data. God bless ber, whoever she is." 

" Can it be grandmamma?" suggested Lilias. 

A bitter look of incredulity distorted Jean*s face at this 
idea, but sbe bad tbe self-control to restrict ber disbelief to 
looks, and Mrs. Fleming caugbt at tbe notion eageriy. 

" Ab, yes, she would remember tbe date. Bless ber for it; 
bless ber a bundred tbousand times !" and sbe clasped tbe 
recovered jewels to ber beart, as if tbey bad been a löst cbild 
restored to ber. Wben comparative calmness bad succeeded 
tbis little incident, Mrs. Fleming laid berself comfortably 
back in ber easy-chair, and leaving tbe jewel-case open before 
ber, as if to satisfy berself of tbe trutb of its restoration, she 
begged ber daughters to give ber some music — ^it was so 
long since sbe bad beard tbem play togetber. 

Tbe request was a startliiig one; but "William baving 
j oined bis persuasions to bers, tbe two girls seated tbem- 
selves at tbeir several instruments ; and no one wbo bad 
looked in on tbat evening scene, wbo bad marked tbe well- 
fumisbed room, tbe books, tbe pictures, and tbe music, could 
have guessed bow severe a bligbt bad fallen on tbe group 
tbere assembled. 

But tbis was only tbe first evening of being togetber — ^tbe 
rest were less cbeerful ; and wben William was gone to 
London, wben Frank, immersed in bis college studies, was 
little in tbe drawing-room, wben Susan was too mucb en- 
gaged by tbe novelty of ber bousehold avocations to bave 
leisure for music or accomplisbments, botb Mrs. Fleming and 
Lilias began to feel tbe time bång beavy on tbeir banda 
Mrs. Fleming, indeed, took some interest in preading över 
Jean's attempts to educate tbeir factotum Sarjih in tbe ways 
of a "genteel family ;" but Lilias' sole appointed duty was 
to attend upon ber motber. All irksome labour Susan 
reserved for berself, it was sucb pain to ber to tbink of en- 
gaging ber delicate, beautiful Lily in any fatiguing employ- 
ment; and thougb sbe could no longer pass ber life in 
amusemént, sbe saw no reason for demanding any great 
pbysical exertion from ber ; and Lilias readily yielded to 
"'nsan^s specious reasonings, resuming, as in old times, ber 
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oompfmionsliip with ber motber ; but, alaa I it no longer 
gave her tbe delight it used to do. Sbe persaaded berself 
tbat tbis arose simplj from Mrs. FlemiDg's state of bealtb, 
and tbat as it improved so would ber pleasare in ber 
sodetyy but a few weeks put tbat bope to fligbt. Poor 
Lilias ! sbe bad imagined tbat tbe worst trial sbe sbould 
bave to undergo was tbe living in a small bouse, witb a 
small estabHsbment ; and amid tbe excitement of putting 
tbings in order, sbe bad kept up ber spiiits by tbe reflec- 
tion, tbat wben all tbe confusion was över, tbey sbould 
xetnm to former tbougbts and former pursuits^ and all 
wonld be welL Sbe little guessed tbat many wbo make 
tinbeard-of exertions during tbe pressure of great misfor- 
tones sink under tbe monotonous duties of every-day life, 
and tbat minds capable of one beroic self-sacrifice in tbe 
time of beavy trial cannot nej:ve tbemselves to endure tbe 
pin-pricks of petty bousebold vexations. 

Sbe bad bome up bravely wben bidding adieu to Dimaik, 
and aU wbo loved ber tbere ; sbe, generally so indolent, bad 
been tbe most active in arranging tbeir new bome ; but now, 
wben ber only self-evident duty was to watcb and tend ber 
afflicted motber, sbe fell iato a state of languid depression^ 
from wbicb Susan could not rouse ber. 

Jean said sbe bad looked for notbing else ; " it would bave 
been just as well if Miss Lily bad gone to foreign parts wi' 
Madam Harris at tbe first, as to bide at bame, looking 
dowie and wae ;" and Susan almost began to agree witb ber, 
80 f&T, at least, tbat. sbe tbougbt tbat any cbange would be 
beneficial to Lilias, wbo was evidently fading away under tbe 
iniluence of 

" Of wbat. Miss Susan ? " asked Jean, sbarply. " Just of 
ber ain idleness. Wbat. for does sbe no exert bersel' as you 
do ? Wbat for does sbe no sort tbe napery, instead of leavin' 
you to break your läng back liftin' beavy sbeets and table- 
cbtbs ! " 

" Ob Jean, Jean — ^tbat is too bard work for my pretty laly»'* 

" Ou ay — sbe is like tbe lilies o' tbe field, nae doubt, tbat 
is neitber to sew nor spin.*' 

" Sbe must stay witb mamma, dear Jeanie,** said Susan, 
coaxingly j " for you know " — sbe paused — " you know, Jean, 
mamma pr ef ers Lily to me." 
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^' "So, no, darlin*, tliat time is pöst," said tbe old wonum; 
eagerly ; " she forgets these sorrowfu' days, I am certain o' 
that." 

Susan shook her liead ; and thongh Jean was oonTinced of 
the truth of her own opinion, she dared not thenceforward 
interfere further in Lilias*s occupations. And thns weeks 
slowlj rolled into months, and Iiilias'8 emvui increased dailj. 
What could she do to amuse herself? Should she follow 
Susan's advice, and try to read ? Tet what conld she read ? 
All their amnsmg books she knew bj heart, and for ihe 
others f — ^ah, poor child ! she had frittered away her mind 
until the thonght of the very mildest species of stndy made 
her shudder. Her father's waming came back upon her 
memory. A time had come when she regretted her löst 
opportnnities of improvement. 

She looked out of the window. The August sun poured 
its fervid heat on the parched grass and drooping flowers of 
their little garden ; the street looked hot, dusty, and sun- 
baked, and Lilias tumed from the out-of-Kloors viewwith 
actual loathing. 

" I shall read history,** she said, with a groan ; but this 
dreadful altemative was done away with when Sarah, opening 
the drawing-room door, thrust in her head and shoated 
**Here's Mrs. Harris." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CHÄK6E OF SCENE. 

When Mrs. Harris wrote her second letter to Lilias, she 
was on the poitit of going abroad; and some of the old 
friends of the Dunaik family had been heard to hint that she 
did so to avoid the possible inroads of needy connections on 
,her time, money, and hospitality. In this respect they did 
ber injustice, for Mrs. Harris was not mean in money 
matters. Indeed, there were occasions on which she could 
be both open-banded and generous-hearted, and many a Jdnd 
thing had she done in the way of charity, for which she got 
little credit and less gratitude, for there was a certain some- 
thing in her mode of conferring a favour which frequently 
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made people regret that tbey had put tbemselves under an 
obligation to her ; still she would most willingly have don o 
the young Flemings any good in her power had she known 
hffWy or rather, had they sought her advice, and acted on it, iu 
any one instance. But the misunderstanding of last year h8< I 
prejadiced her against Sosan. Lilias's refusal to liye witli 
her had given her a sore feeling towards her also, and it wa;^ 
only a very strong sense of duty that induced her, even now, 
to make fresh overtures to them immediately on her retum 
from the Continent. The mode in which these overtures 
were received, she determined should give the tono to any 
future intercourse between them. 

Lilias's reception of her was all that she could have desired. 
She rushed towards her, called her " dear grandmamma/' 
asked her a thousand questions as to her travels, her stay in 
Edinburgh, and so on, and showed such sincero pleasure in 
seeing her onoe more, that a barder heart had been softened 
by her cordial welcome. Then she launched forth into a 
history of all they had done and saffered since she bad lefb 
them ; and even Mrs. Harris's jealousy of Mrs. Hay was 
quelled by Lilias's expressions of regret that her dear, kind 
grandmamma had not been at home to help them in their 
difficulties. 

Mrs. Harris made some rather incoherent apology for her 
absence, and talked a good deal of the dilatoriness of the 
work-people, who had still such complete possession of her 
honse, that she intended leaving home again immediately. 

Lilias's eyes filled with tears. '' Again ? So soon ? I am 
very sorry." 

"Would you be sorry, dear Lily, if I took you away 
with me 1 A little country air would do you good ! Shdl 
I propose it to Susan % I know she is mistress here ! " 

lillas did not remark the covert hit at Susan in a speech 
that gave herself so much pleasure. '' Oh ! she should like 
it above all tbings ; she was sure both mamma and Susar i 
would approve — Susan was out (a thing Mrs. Harris was not 
sorry to hear), but she would talk it över with her as soon 
as she came in — she was sure she might go." And she 
did go ; and so openly expressed her delight at leaving 
home, that the shrewd old nurse thought, though she was 
too delicate*minded to say so, that her prophecies were on 
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tbe eve of fulfilment, and that a fev weeka, or xnonths at 
most, would see the '^ Lilj of Dunaik" transplanted to Mra. 
Hariis'3 grand new house. 

Nor was Busan long in coming to a like conolusicda. 
lilias^s letters had prepared her for a renewal ei ber step- 
graudmotlier's proposal of adoption ; and ere it was formally 
repeated on ber sister^s return to Ann-street, she had so 
mastered Ler own selfish feelings as to give a ready assent 
to what it was too evident was Lilias s dearest wisL 

" If you can be bappy at Moray Place, darling, you ougbt 
oertainly to go," sbe said, in a voice wbose composure belied 
ber fast-^beating beart. 

** Indeed I can, Susan ! And you know/' sbe added, besi- 

tatingly — '^ tbat is — ^grandmamma says tbat it is a duty to 

mamma and you tbat I sbould — I mean, sbe tbinks that 

. wben I am gone you will be able to afford many little 

indulgences whicb ^* 

A half-reproacbful look from Susan checked tbis speecn, 
and Lilias, bursting into tears, flung berself into ber sister^s 
arms. Ab ! bow sbort a time it was sinoe sbe bad declared 
tbat tbe greatest deprivations would be unfelt if sbe were 
but permitted to stay witb mamma ; bow severely bad sbe 
tben blamed berself for even speculating wbether Mrs. 
Harris's offer would be repeated ; and bow sturdily declared 
tbat again sbe would refuse if it were. And now all sbe 
tbougbt of was bow to accept tbe offer witbout appearing 
too eager to do so. Sbe bated berself for ber cbangeableness, 
and raising ber bead from ber sister'8 sboulder, exclaimed 
" I sball not decide yet.'* 

Susan remonstrated. Wby sbould sbe delay doing wbat 
must be done some time 1 But Lilias was seized witb an 
obstinate fit ; and in tbe struggle between duty and inclina- 
tion, sbe gave way to an irritability of temper wbicb sbe bad 
never sbown before. Tbis made the succeeding fortnight 
uncomfortable enougb ; nor was it the only trial to wbich 
Susan was exposed at tbis time, for, in lookmg tbrough ber 
sister's boxes, sbe discovered that ber six weeks' absence had 
made such havoc in ber scanty wardrobe, tbat sbe bad not a 
gown Ht to wear in ber possession. 

Lilias said, sullenly, it was of no consequence ; they saw 
no visitors^ and she was nice enougb for Ann Street ; but 
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Mra. Heming, who was quite an epioorean as to all that 
appertained to the toilet, told Susan plainlj that lilias mufit 
hare a oompletely new stock of dresses. 

** I caii't afford it, mamma," said Susan, sorrowfuUj. 

Mrs. Fleming, pained and puzded by this reply, put her 
hand to her forehead, as if endeavouring to comprehend 
8ome difficult problem. At length sbe said, — 

** Well, dear Mary, you know best ; but I have often told 
Sasan that a lady's dress is a type of her character.** 

These few words, telling so plainly of a mind diseased, 
went to Sasan's heart, and suddenly suggested to her, that 
thongh she could not contract debts she might have diffi- 
cidty in paying, there was nothing to prevent her tuming 
her own wardrobe to account för her 6ister's behoof. She 
herself cared little for dress. " Mamma," as she hinted to 
her counsellor Jean, *' saw more of Lily than of her ; and 
lily, being less than she was ^ 

'^ Hout, Miss Sasan,*' said Jean, '' you are no to gie Miss 
lily yonr silken gown. Them that wastes maun want. 
Beggars shouldna be choosers. Just mak' down the merino, 
if you will gie her ony of them." 

"Mamma is accustomed to see Lilias in a silk dress, 
Jean." 

At this observation Jean sighed, but sanctioned the 
proposal, although she repeated it was a downright shame 
to rob the elder for the younger's sake. However, she did 
not refiise her valuable assistaDce in remodelling the dresses ; 
and a few hints from her experience enabled Susan to set 
about her labour of love with energy. Lilias looked on with 
an uncomfortable mixture of shame and gratification — 
gratification at the idea of having something *^åt to put 
on " — shame at depriving her sister of that which she could 
not replace. " Only Susan would do it," And this reflec- 
tion, and a half-expressed "wish that her stupid fingers 
could be made of nse," salved her conscience. 

" She did not know how it was," she said ; <' but though 
she saw at a glanoe when things were wrong, she never 
could find out how they could be set to rights." And the 
poor child, quite unconsoious that she was uttering a very 
common-place remark, spöke as if there were something to 
be proud of in beinc: nseless. 
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The sisters were in their work-room one znorning, when 
Sarah rushed in, looking quite scared, to announce that 
Mrs. Harris was in the drawing-room, " in a real hurry to 
see Miss Lily." Lilias characteristically replied she could 
not go down in her old gown, and rung for Jean to assist 
her in putting on the silk one lately ceded to her, begging 
Susan, at the same time, to go to Mrs. Harris at once : 
'^ Grandmamma did so dislike to be kept waiting ; and, 
Susan, dear," she added, coaxingly, "do tell her that I. 
accept her oflfer. I would rather you did it than I.*' 

Susan would willingly have declined both these requests ; 
but she had yet to learn that it was possible to refuse Lilias 
anything ; so she agreed at once, and in another minute she 
was in the presence of Mrs. Harris, whom she found stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, surveying the furniture with 
an air of supercilious disapprobation. She turned as Susan 
entered, and, coldly touching the tips of her fingers, she said, 
" You are all well, I hope 1 I need not ask whether you are 
comfortable, for this room sliows no lack of that, at all 
events." 

" I am so glad you think it looks well. My brothers tried 
to make it nice." 

" Indeed ! And your brothers, I suppose, insisted on 
keeping the curtains and furniture, of that delicate sea- 
green, which I hinted to Lilias, long ago, was quite out of 
keeping with your present position ; nay, more, that it made 
the whole room — ^in short, that it was absurd — ridiculous." 

" O ur great alm," Susan said, " was to make it look as 
like home as possible." 

A moment*s silence showed that the answer had told ; but, 
as if ashamed of the short-lived sympathy, she said, with 
another inquisitorial glance around, — 

" And I see that, in spite of all I said on the snbject, you 
have not disposed of your harp and piano. Thei/ are cer- 
tainly inconsistent with your fallen fortunes.** 

Susan s eye kindled at this second impertinenoe, and an 
angry retort rose to her lips; but, by an effort of self- 
command, she answered simply that the manner in which 
they had beén presented to them rendered it impossible for 
v the^ to think of parting with them : such was her unders 
'"^inion, as well as theirs. 
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'* Your iincle cannot be so good a judge of these matters as 
I am. . A London merchant is not likely to comprehend the 
feelings of the world in trifles of tbis nature." 

"My uncle," said Sasan, hotly, "has good feeliiig and a 
warm heart." She stopped abruptly, for it occurred to her 
that these words might be interpreted into an accusation 
against her grandmother^s feelings and heart ; and her evi- 
dent confusion made the possible application so poiuted^ that 
Mrs. Harris replied, — 

" While I, yoii think, have neither ? I am grateful for 
yonr good opinion of me, Miss Fleming. In such circuni- 
stances, I suppose, I must not expect your sanction to my 
proposal of adopting Lilias. I may expect a second refusid ;" 
and she continued, with some bitterness, "And yet any iiieans 
would be justifiable to induce her to give up a family where 
pride and poverty are constantly at war." 

Susan turned very påle; but, aware of having given 
unintentional offence, she answered, gently, "You quite 
mistake me, Mrs. Harris. I fully appreciate your kindness 
to Lilias — I deeply value your affection for her ; and although 
I cannot believe that she would,' at home, be subject to such 
misenes as you anticipate, I feel convinced that you can and 
vill treat her as your own child ; and, so believing, I am 
ready to part &om her, and have urged her to accept your 
kind offer." 

Her agitated manner, and the evident struggle between 
her desire to keep Lilias with her and her conviction that 
the parting from her was for her darling's good, touched 
Mrs. Harris ; and, stretching out her hand, she took Busan's, 
and, pressing it "warmly, said, — 

" Forgive me, dear : I am quick-tempered and irritable ; 
but, believe me, I am not willingly unjust. We may differ 
on some points j but our love for Lilias is the same ; and 
you may trust me that, so far as I can secure it, her future 
happiness shall be cared for." 

Ialias*8 entrance prevented any rejoinder, and as Susan 
saw her folded to her grandmother's heart, and heard Mrs. 
Harris whisper, " My dear, dear child, thank you for y ielding 
to my wishes," she felt that Mrs. Harris sincerely loved 
her sister ; but even then she doubted whether the step Lilias < 
was about to take, would secure her ultimate happiuess. 
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However tbé matter was settled. She had decided ber övrn 
iate ; and there was nothing lefb but to bope and pray tbat 
Ler fears for her migbt not be realized. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SEVEHED HOMES. 

The few first weeks after Lilias's removal from bome were 
very dreary to Susan. She conscientiously endeavoured, by 
devotion to ber domestic duties, to resist tbe temptation of 
recalling tbe past, and comparing it disadvantageously with 
tbe present; but success in tbis was bardly possible to a girl 
wbo was reduced from constant mental occupation and asso- 
ciation with a cultivated masculine mind, to monotonous 
pbysical employments, and tbe companionship of poor Mrs. 
Fleming and Jean. Habit, it is true, made ber new duties 
easier, and allowed ber more leisure than ftt first ; but of 
what avail was tbe leisure thus attained, wben experience 
made it daily more plain to ber tbat she could neitber leave 
ber motber alone, nor could she carry on any brain-work in 
ber presence. But there are few eartbly trials tbat do not 
bring with them some compensation ; and thougb it was 
bard upon ber to rise in tbe middle of a problem, or inter- 
esting philosopbical argument, to pick up a bandkercbief, or 
find a missing pair of scissors, the sacrifice was repaid by 
ber mother's loving caress, and ber oft-repeated eJ^clamationy 
tbat she could not bave believed it possible tbat she should 
miss Lilias so little. Susan did everytbing for ber so nicely ; 
she bad not a wish ungratified. 

It never occurred to ber bow difficult it was for her un- 
selfish child to fulfil ber invalid whims; what hours were spent 
in concocting some little delicacy for which she had expressed 
a longing ; and bow many sorowful thoughts were bestowed 
on tbe impossibility of providing what she desired, except at 
a price they were not entitled to give. Such diflSculties never 
crossed ber mind, and with the selfishness of ber disease, she 
ever and anon suggested tbat Susan should take her a drive, 
provide for ber new books or periodicals, or, most baunting 
desire of all, should allow ber to resumé tapestry-work. She 
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-was sure it would do her good to begin it again, she was so 
tired, so reiy, veiy tired of knitting and talang. 

Sosan listened to these bewailings with a heavy heart. 
She knew not what she ought or ought not to do, for there 
are many ciroumstances in life in which right and wrong are 
less easj to discem than moralists vould have us beliete. 
She longed for aome experienoed friend to relieve her from 
many of the doubts and difficulties which encumber the path 
of an apprentice to povertj. Had Mrs. Hay been in town, 
she woiUd have flown to her for adyice ; but unluckily Mrs. 
Hay had found so much to do at Locharg, that she might be 
detained there till Ohristmas, and Susan^s little troubles were 
gathering round her too thickly to allow of so long a delay. 
In this emergency, the idea of consulting Mrs. Harris 
occurred to her. True, she was no favourite of her step- 
grandmother ; they seemed by intuition to look on every- 
thing &om a different point of view. But her mother was 
looking daily more languid and depressed ; she appeared to 
lose rather than gain health and spirits, and Susan could not 
bear to see her suffer without making an effort to restore 
her. She persuaded herself, that as Mrs. Harris lavished so 
much love and consideration on Lilias, as she had restored 
her to the sunshine of youth, she oould also work wonders 
on Mrs. Fleming. At all events she was a woman of the 
world, she oould take a comroon-eense view of things in 
general, and could, if she would, show her where she had 
made mistakes, and how they were to be rectified. 

" If I don't like her adrice, I need not follow it/* Susan 
thoughti as she came to this conolusion. Ålas ! had she 
been anything but a novice in the ways of the world, she 
would have known that to seek counsel and not act upon it, is 
the very surest mode of giving ofience : but she neither knew 
this, nor was she aware of the indifferenoe with which the 
rich look upon the little whims and fancies oi the compara- 
tively poor, and of the hardness with which they decide, that 
if they have not tbrtune suÖicient to procure every luxury, 
they are better without anything, save the mere necessaries 
of life ; in short, that poverty ought to be grim and härd, 
and wretched in everything. 

Her amazement, when these doctrines were enunciated by 
ber step-grandmoiher, only equalled her wrath, when Mrs. 
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Harris coldly put an end to tlieir tite-^tite, by saying, " thafc 
tliese being ber conscientious principles, sbe could only look 
iipon Susan as an utter fool, if sbe gave way to ber inotber's 
insane fancies/* 

Completely petrified by tbis unfeeling speecb, Susan made 
no attempt to reply, but, wrapping ber cloak round ber, rose 
up and left tbe room. Tbe final blow bad been struck at 
last. Henceforward, Mrs. Harris and sbe could bave but 
one bond of mutual interest — Lilias. 

Sbe reacbed bomc, påle, exbausted, and disappointed ; and 
Jean, who opened tbe door wheu sbe rang, started back on 
seeing ber, and exclaimed, " My baim, my baim, I warned 
you no to ask augbt of Madam Harris. I kent weel tbat 
sbe would revel in your difficulties, and wouldna liffc ber 
little finger to belp you." 

"I wanted no belp, Jean," said Susan, sadly, "only 
ad vice." Tben, seeing a peculiar expression in tbe old ser- 
yant'8 face, sbe added, witb a flusbed cbeek and kindling eye, 
" You don't suppose, Jean, tbat Mrs. Harris imagined me to 
be so mean as to go to ber witb tbe expectation of receiving 
pecuniary aid ? Ob^ Jean^ even Mrs. Harris could not fancy 
tbat!" 

" Ou," said Jean, bitterly, " tbem tbat are mean tbem- 
selves, tbink ilk ane like-minded, and sae little do I like 
Madam Harris, tbat if you were to tak my telling, Miss Susan, 
you would never oondescend to set your foot witbin ber 
doors again. A bonnie-like business, indeed, to tbink tbat 
ane o' tbe real Flemings would demean themselves by seek- 
in' ber dirty siller ! It was bonour enougb to ask ber advice. 
But for tbe matter o' tbe siUer, Miss Susan, I kenna weel 
bow sbe can sit still in ber palace o' a bouse, drawin' maist 
feck o' ber gear frae tbe Dunaik lands, wban tbe laird o' tbe 
auld place is blindin' bis bonnie e'en wi' ofiice wark and 
basna ae bodle &ae bis estastes to bless bimseV wi\ Ou, I 
dinna covet tbat woman's conscience ! Ne'er tell me, baim," 
sbe added, vebemently, interrupting Susan's endeavours to 
cbeck ber bitter words, " ne' er tell me tbat sbe means weeL 
Ifs easy for folk to say tbey mean weel wben tbey are doin* 
ilka thing to set you beside your wits wi' anger and vexation. 
Pity me 1 A Crawford o' tbat lot to look down on a 
"^eming o' Dunaik 1 I canna stånd it, Miss Susan — ^I canna 
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and I winna; it just makes me mad to tliink that our bonnie 
Miss Lily is in her hbuse — and — and that we maun — we 
mairn bear ber upsettingness. God forgie' us a*.'* 

The old woman rushed out of the room to devour her 
indignation in secret ; but unluckilj her remarks confirmed 
Sasan's anger against Mrs. Harris, and an incident which 
occorred a few dajs afterwards added fuel to the flame of 
her indignation. ^ 

It bad been Susan^s hope, when she commenced honse- 
keeping, that very strict economy and self-sacrifice might 
enable her to lay by, every quarter, a few pounds towards a 
))rojcct she had much at heart — Frank's edacation for the 
Scottish bar. His father had been an " advocate " — as bar- 
risters are termed in Scotland — ^he had wished his youngest 
son to foUow in the same profession, and Frank himself had 
shown an inclination towards legal studies, prompted, 
perhaps, by Susan's taste ; for he considered all that Susan 
did as right. It was now the end of the first six months in 
their new home, and Susan was sitting one moming at her 
desk in gloomy contemplation of her house-books. Expenses 
she had not foreseen had come npon her ; luxuries she had 
never dreamt of had been fonnd necessary for her mother*s 
comfort j and she was forced to confess, that either her pro- 
ject for Frank, or all consideration of her mother's tastes 
and feelings, must be henceforward relinquished. She could 
not hesitate as to which should be the saciifice. Her father's 
dying injnnctions roso to her mind. Her mother's comfort, 
her mother^s happiness, must first be secured, and then — alas ! 
there was no satisfactory conclusion to that sentence. 

" Why," she exclaimed, in a paroxysm of grief at this 
sudden overthrow of her long-cherished project, — " why are 
womeu so helpless ? Why are they restricted to mere nega- 
tive daties ? It would be so much simpler to gain money 
by the labonr of one's hands and head, than to slave uselessly 
in the attempt to save it." And tears, she vainly strove to 
keep back, trickled between the fmgers that shaded her 
aching eyes. 

At this inopportune moment, Mrs. Harris was annoimced, 
and Susan, yexed to have b9en discovered in the betrayal of 
such apparently childish weakness, received her very con- 
strsdnedly. 
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*' Ah/' ezclaimed Mrs. Harris, as ber gloved hand came 
in contact with Susan's fingers, " your tonch actually freezes 
me," and she drew away her hand as if chilled to the bone, 
" and no wonder, for your fire is not yet lighted. How can 
you allow your housemaid to be so idle 1 " 

" I never have the fire lighted till mamma comes down ! 
it is one of the few eoonomies I can practise." 

" Economy indeed ! And supposing you lay yourself up 
with your short-sighted economies, as you call them, who is to 
take care of your poor mother ? But to be sure it is just 
what might have been expected from a girl of your odd 
notions. I am glad I did not bring Lilias here this mom- 
ing, this freezing atmosphere woidd have increased her 
eold." 

Susan's natural indignation at her grandmother's cruel 
speeoh gave "way to anxiety for her sister. " I trust Lily is 
notreallyilir' 

" Only a cold ; but as I don't wish her to lose another 
singing lesson, I kept her in the house, promising, however, 
that you should spend the moming with her. If you can 
make haste I shall take you in the carriage." 

This cavalier mode of offering a civÖity would at any 
other time have been resented ; but Susan, really alarmed 
about Lilias, could think of nothing else in comparison, and, 
saying she would not detain her a moment, she quitted the 
room. She retumed almost immediately, cloaked and 
bonneted but during her short absence Mrs. Harris had 
examined her house books, had noted the extravagandes, as 
she esteemed them, therein contained, and on this text she 
read her a very severe lecture during their drive. 

For a time, Susan was so amaeed by the breach of honour, 
of whioh Mrs. Harris confessed herself guilty in looking at 
private memoranda, that she listen ed in perfect silence ; but 
when her grandmother, taking it for granted that she was 
con vinced by her arguments, began " to point the moral '* a 
little more sharply, she recovered herself and spöke ont 
bravely. She was calm and collected ; nay, more studiously 
polite in what she said, but she made it perfectly compre- 
hensible, that she meant thenceforward to act as she herself 
thought right, without deferring to the opinion of those 

^10, she perceivedy did not exactly understand their private 
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eonoenuL And then, with a firmness and gentle dignity 
which astonisbed even herself, she rebuked Mrs. Harris for 
the liberty she had taken with ber private papers, and' said 
it was one wbicb must not be repeated. 

Mrs. Harris blusbed crimson at tbis unexpected address, 
but said cbilliDglj, tbat if ber good intentions were to be 
tbus misconstrued, sbe sbould be henoeforward very cautions 
of interfering in any way witb Miss Fleming's prooeedings. 
An awkward pause ensued, and tben Mrs. Harris pulled tbe 
cord and desired tbe coacbman to draw np, saying to Susan, 
tbat as tbey were now dose to Moray Place, sbe sbould set 
ber down tbere and continue ber own route in an opposite 
direction. Susan willingly assented ; and as sbe wrapped 
ber doak closely round ber, she smiled to berself, and, stränge 
as it may seem, ber heart felt Hgbter tban it bad done for 
many days. Tbe very injustice of Mrs. Harris's attack 
seemed to open ber eyes to ber own powers, and the rigbt 
rule of action. Her doubts and difiiculties disappeared as 
if by magia Sbe saw clearly tbat wbat Mrs. Harris called 
'' sinful extravagance/' was, wben devoted to ber mother and 
kept witbin tbeir means of expenditure, a solemn duty, to 
whicb all otbers must be sacrificed ; and tbat ber comfort 
must be secured^ wbatever might be said or tbought by 
otbers. 

Tbus relieved, Susan was able to greet ber sister witb a 
lightened beart ; and as sbe clasped Lilias in ber arms, as 
sbe saw ber surrounded by innumerable tokens of Mrs. 
Harris's love, she almost forgave her step>graiidmotber's im- 
pertinence to berself, and solemnly vowed, tbat so long as 
sbe continued to treat Lily so kindly she would never resent 
attack on or interference witb berself. 

She found many opportunities of testing tbe strength of 
tbis resolution. 

Meanwbile, bowever, she forgot her own causes of com- 
plaint in sympathy with her sister. She admired the 
dresses, the trinkets, the thousand little Inxuries bestowed 
on ber ; she examined tbe cbarming boudoir, arranged witb 
tbe most tboughtful attention to her tastes and fancies, and 
listened witb a beating beart to ber sister's recapitulation of 
all sbe owed to " dear darling grandmamma." Indeed, so 
deep an impression was made on ber by all tbat sbe saw and 
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heard that morning, that slie might perbaps have-persuaded 
berself that ber judgment of Mrs. Harris was too severe, 
bad it not been for two trifies scarcely wortby of notice, bad 
tbey not, like straws, sbown tbe force and directiou of tbe 
current. 

Tbe first of tbese was tbe discovery tbat Liliaa bad no 
cold wbatever ; tbat sbe bad no singing lesson tbat day or 
tbe next ; but tbat, baving been out late tbe nigbt before, sbe 
bad felt disinclined to drive tbat morning, and bad persuaded 
ber graudmotber tbat if sbe overfatigued berself by doing 
so, slie sbould not be in good voice for ber musical réunion 
of that even ing. 

Susan, berself, almost too sincere, if sucb a tbing can be, 
was a little shocked at tbe white lie of whicb Mrs. Harris 
bad been guilty in ber edition of tbe story ; but sbe migbt 
ha ve i)assed it över with indifference bad sbe not been deeply 
burt a few moments afterwards by Lilias's refusal to show ber 
bow to do some pretty fancy-work sbe admired, and wbich 
sbe thonght migbt siiit ber raother, because "grandmamma 
bad made ber promise not to show it to ani/ one^ Susan 
was toö proud to press tbe subject, but a bitter pang shot to 
ber beart at Lilias^s words. Ålas ! was tbe estrangement 
from all tbe old bome feelings and sympatbies begun so 
sooni 

In short, tbat first tete-c^téte visit was a mingled one of 
pleasure and pain — Lilias was bappy, was loved, cberisbed, 
petted, and caressed, but ber sister felt tbat benceforward 
sbe was no longer ber Lily, but Mrs. HarrLs's. 

Wben sbe returned bome, sbe found ber motber in a state 
of unusual excitement. '' Sbe bad bad a long, lon g visit 
from Mrs. Hay, who bad come bome quite unexpectedly, and 
tbey bad talked about everything and everybody, and it bad 
done ber a world of good. Sbe did so like a good long com- 
fortable chat." "And sbe tbinks, Susan, tbat Lily is a lucky 
girl to bave sucb a charming bome at Moray Flace ; and 
William, sbe says, is sure to make a fortune some day, and — 
and — ob, yes ! I told ber, you know, Susan, tbat I bad once 
feared be would bave insisted on going out to India, as poor 
Jamie did ; but, luckily, my brotber prevented that. And, 
moreover, sbe agrees witb me, tbat if poor James bad been 
^vared, we migbt all bave been bappiec ; and God knows I 
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think so too, but His will be done." She paused for a 
moment in ber rambling talk, but tlie next instant abe re- 
sumed it, telling Susan that Mrs. Hay was *' quite set " upon 
lier beginning tapestry-work again. She was sure ib would 
do ber good. ''And so Jean tbinks too ; so I have told ber 
to bring down my frame ont of your room, and to set it all 
to rigbts ; and Mrs. Hay wants you to go early witb ber to- 
morrow to Mrs. Gaugain's to cboose a pattern and wools. 
She offered to take me, but I am a little afraid of tbe east 
wind just now. So will you go, love 1 " 

Susan almost laugbed as she compared Mrs. Hay's en- 
couragement of ber mother's taste for work witli Mrs. 
Harris's impertinent remarks on tbe same subject a feiv 
weeks before ; and she readily seconded wbat she was ber- 
self now eager to set a-going. She was early the next 
moming at King Street, and before tbe day was över a piece 
of work was åxed in tbe frame, on wbicb Mrs. Fleming 
gazed witb as mucb deligbt as a starved ereature does on 
food. 

The result of tbe experiment was entirely satisfactory. 
The idea of being of use in tbe bousebold — ^for Susan bad 
wisely given ber motber the incitemeut of improving tbe 
look of tbe drawing-room by ber labours — ^was beneiicial to 
Mrs. Fleming's intellectual faculties, wbile tbe counting of 
stitches, and changing of shades and oolours, gave enougb of 
variety to tbe oocupation to prevent it from becomiug irk- 
some to ber. 

And so passed tbe first montbs of winter, quietly, mono- 
tonously, but not unbappily, and witb something to look 
forward to in William*s proposed visit atChristmas. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW HOPK. 

" Mt motber tells me, Susan," said William Fleming, the 
evening affcer his arrival, " that you insist on leading a her- 
mit life in spite of all your friends say to the contrary. Is 
tbis true, sister mine 1 *' and William seized Susan's arm and 
drew ber to the sofa on wbicb be himself was lounging. 
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•** It is quite tnie, Willie," aaid Mrs. Fleming, befors Sosan 
liad time to answer, " and Mrs. Hay says it is wrong of her 
to refuse all invitations, were it only for Frankas aake." 

" Oh, mamma, don't urge it; I had much rather stay at 
home witb you." 

* Nonsense, Susan ; I should not miss you if I thought 
you vere enjoying yourself elsewhere; indeed it would 
amuse me to hear all your adventnres. You know how 
much I like Lily to tell of all she sees and hears; only"--^ 
and Mrs. Fleming sighed a little — ^' Lily does not oome to 
Ann Street so often as she used to do.*' 

" She has so many engagements at this season/' aaid Susan, 
dd))recatingly. 

" Oh yes, lo ve, I know; I am not blaming her, poor dear 
child, far from it, only I wish you could have a little amuae- 
ment as well, Susan ; and I wish, also, that you had a few 
good singing lassons, as Lily has. I can't help thinking your 
voice very pretty, though your grand mother says it is neither 
so fina in quality nor so useful as Lilias's/' 

" We lika to hear Susan sing, mother," said William, 
hastily ; for he saw, from bis sister's countenance, that tbexe 
were some disagreeable associations witb the subject of their 
several voices, '* and that is the great matter. I don't like 
girls to be talked about for thair fine singing, as, I fear, 
Lilias is. That stränge creature George Melville, whom I 
met yesterday, no sooner recognized me, than he begaa 
raving about Lily*s voice. But, by the way, Susan, he gave 
me a message for you as well. He says he has just ex- 
changed into the Dragoons, that they expeot to be quartered 
at Glasgow in March, and that he will come and see you. 
He was quite vexed to find you were in town, and he never 
knew it till yesterday, when he was obliged to leave," 

" George Melville ! ** repeated Mrs. Fleming, witb the 
puzzled air that betokened her clouded intellect at work on 
old times. " I ought to know that name. Ah, yes ; he and 
dear James were friends." 

Susan, desirous to turn her though ts from suoh dangerons 
retrospections, said, hastily, " I shall be glad to see him ;" 
and then abruptly turned the convei*sation, by asking whether 
William ever saw Mr. Lumley now ?" 

" Oh yes, frequently. We are great aUiea still, and my 
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uHoIe thinkfi him one of the most rising men of the day. 
Haye you not seen his last tragedy ) Nor his novel ? Whj, 
how behindhand yoa provinoials are 1 I must try and get 
hold of them for you, and his magazine too. He has started 
the old on a new footing altogether." 

Susan listened eagerly to these le w words. A projeot that 
had long haunted her seemed to revive inher brain as he spöke; 
bnt it was yet too iramature to allude too, even could she 
have done so in her mother*s presence. But Mrs. Fleming 
had no great taste for literature, and she soon broke through 
the present conversation by some slight mention of Mrs. Hay 
having promised to lend her some books ; and then, having 
started h^self afresh, she alternated Mrs. Hay's and Mrs. 
Harris'8 opinion on the merest trifles, till William was 
foroed to rise to fulfil some evening engagement, and then 
she composed herself to sleep, and Susan crept out of the 
room, as she generally did during her mother's afber-dinnar 
napsy and bmied herself in her garret chamber. 

William, meanwhile, as he walked along, revolved in his 
mind all that he had learned that evening. Mrs. Fleming'a 
chat, '' bald and disjointed" as it was, had let him much more 
behind the scenes than Susan*s letters had ever done ; and 
while he rejoiced that Lillas had found so happy a home 
with Mrs. Harris, he felt a little indignant at the marked 
difference that had insensibly been established in the social 
position of the two sisters. It was neither natural nor right 
that it should be so ; and he suspeoted, from what Mrs. 
ileming said, that a mere aversion to society was not Susan's 
sole reason for refusing to go out anywhere. He must 
remonstrate with her on the subject. So saying, he hurried 
off to join Robert Hay at the theatre ; and, totally uncon- 
scious of the extent of his favourite sister's economies or self- 
denials, he contrived to expend on amusement almost as 
much as might have purchased her a simple evening dress, 
and thereby removed one of her secret objections to visiting. 
So little do even the least selfish men know of women's 
domestic trials. 

'' Sae you hae been at the play, Dunaik !" said old Jean to 
William next moming, as she busied herself in arranging 
his fire ; " what for did you not tak* Miss Susan T' 

" Susan ! she refuses to go anywhere." 
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" Sae, they hae teirt you that already," she said, with a 
grim smile. " I was thinkin' sae. But, maybe, you dinna 
ken what for she refuses to gäng anywhere ; maybe you 
dinna ken ho w Madam Harris blackguardedher — ^thatl should 
mak* use o' sicna word, but it is a true ane — ay, blackguarded < 
her about the needcessity o' economy and sic-like. Maybe 
you dinna ken that afore Miss Lily gaed to Moray Place, 
Miss Susan gave a' the best claithes out o' her ain gard-robe 
to mak' her dacent-like, and that she has naething left for 
hersel* to put on, save and except her ilka-day raiment ; and 
maybe you never heard, that when Madam Karris gied Miss 
Lily silks and velvets and flowers and laces, neither o* them 
thocht o* what the elder sister bad sacrificed for the younger, 
or that she never spent ae bodle on her ain garments, but 
mended and damed the anld rågs that were left, and keeped 
a' she could spare to get bonnie warm things for her mither, 
and wine and dainties for her, and patterns and 'oo', nae 
doubt. Maybe you never heard o' that, Maister Willie. I 
ask pardon, Dunaik, but you hear it noo." She spöke so 
rapidly, that William had no opportunity of interrupting her ; 
and the picture she drew was so alfecting, that when she 
finished, lie could only answer, " No, Jean, I never did.*' 

" I knew it — I was certain that none guessed the trutli 
but poor auld Jean. Miss Susan is like naebody I ever saw 
before ; sho says naething, and does everything, but whiles 
my very heart is sair, when I see the tear she winna shed in 
her e'e, and hear the low tone o* the voice that was ance sae 
blyth and hearty. And it is aye waur after Madam Harris 
has been here. No' that she grudges aught to Miss Lily. 
She wad lay down her very life for her ; but you see it maun be 
ill to bear to see her younger sister aye flitting' like a butter- 
flee frae flower to flower, wlian she hersel' drees sae sair a 
darg in the world. And sae, as the auld sang says, — 

" * 1*11 leave aflf whaur I began,* 

and counsel you to tak' her some nicht to the play, and gie 
her a richt hearty laugh. Naebody is ever the waur o' a 
good laugh, tak' my word for it." 

William could not help laughing himself at Jean's climax, 
^ "^ he promised to lay her words to heart ; and that very 
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day lia flent his annt Monro a eommission for a dinner-dress 
for Susauy to be despatched to her immediately. 

A few evenings afterwards, while loUing on the sofa, 
readiog the newnumberof *Lumley's Magazine/ William was 
pained by a heavy sigh from Susan, who, with her elbows 
leaning on the table, seemed deeply engrossed by some 
volume before her. Curious to know the subject of her 
studies» he stole gently behind her, and found her eyes fixed 
on the Bum-total of her quarterly expenditure. 

" Susan, darling, does anything puzzle you 1 Can I help 
you?" he said, putting hia arm fondly round her. 

She looked up with teariul eyes, — *' Oh no, Willie, I need 
no help in this. It is quite plain — too plain ;" and she tried 
to laugh. " But " — and a faint flush dyed her cheek — 
'* there are other things I should like to talk över with you, 
if you have time." 

" Time, dear ? What on carth have I to do here but to 
amuse myself ; and mygreatest^musement.hitherto is to be 
' horn idle,* as we used to say in the days of auld läng syne. 
It is so pleasant, afber a long spell of work, to have a com- 
plete holiday. Do try it, Susie ; come and let us have a 
regular good gossip about all things and sundry." 

Susan put away her account-book, and making her brother 
resumé his seat on the so£ä, she drew a low stool close to his 
side, as she used to do dming her father'8 lifetime, and sat 
down by him. 

"Well, Willie," she said, looking up at him wifch her 
clear, brown, loving eyes, "what shall we gossip about ?" 

" About a hundred things ; but, first and foremost, your 
distaste to society. Jean has been telling me sad tales about 
you and ' Madam' Harris, and even looks upon me as guilty 
of your stay-at-home propensities, though I can't find out 
why." 

'' Foor Jean has so much of primogeniture feeling about 
her, that she can*t endure that Lily should go out more than 
I ; but you know I never did like society, and now less 
than ever. Besides, my mind is quite engrossed with other 
things." 

" What things, dear Susie ? Nothing has gone wrong, 
I hopel" For William had some vague dread of evil con- 
nected with Mr& Harris. '' Has grandmamma ^ 
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" Yon are as bad^ as Jean, Willie. If I ever cliance to 
look påle or fagged, slie declares that poor Madam Harris is 
at the bottom ot it." 

William looked relieved as he said, " Well, tlien, Susan, 
what mysterious ' other things' are distressing you?*' 

She said she feared lie would laugh at her; and then, 
plunging in medias res, she told him all her hopes and fears 
about Frank's education, her final disappointment, and, last 
of all, her intense desire to be, " somehow or other," instru- 
mental in fulfilling her project by the labour of her owu 
hands. 

" Nonsense, Susan. Leave Frank's education to my uncle 
and me ; we shall see about it." 

" My uncle has done too much already." 

" Well, then, I shall manage it myself. By the time he 
is old enough for the bar, my salary " 

Susan shook her head. 

" Ah, Willie ! it is a mere expensive business than you 
suppose." 

" Still, I can raise money on Dunaik. It will only delaj 
our retum a little longer ; and, indeed, I always intended to 
put by a few years' rents for my mother and you young ones. 
So it will make no difference." 

" I don't agree with you, WUliam.'* 

" Well, Susan," he said, kindly, as he saw how her coun- 
tenance fell, " let's hear your notable project. Do you want 
to tum govemess, or make shirts at threepence apiece ?" 

" No ; I want" — she hesitated — " I want you to ask 
Mr. Lumley to let me write in his magazine." 

William drew a long breath. " Well done, Susan ! So 
that is aU you want ?" This answer was not actually dis- 
eouraging in words ; but the tone was so much so, that 
Susan crimsoned all över. 

" What is stränge in such a wish, William?" 

" Why, my dear child, you ask a favour which is as diffi- 
cult to obtain as — as Beauty*s rose was. The editors of 
periodicals are as chary of giving a place in their pages as 
the Beast was of giving his flowers." 

" In that case," said Susan, gravely, *' I should certainly 
**'"*•• ask you to speak to Mr. Lumley." 

ere was no tremour in ber voice ; but the sudden con- 
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traction of ber hrow and tho alteration of her expression 
showed William how deep was her disappointment. Touched 
by her evident distress, he laid his hand detainingly on her 
arm, and said, " Don't be in such a hurry, darling. Let us 
talk it över quietlj. Perhaps I maj suggest something. 
Ät any råte, I should like to know what put this fancy of 
tärning author in yoiir head.*' 

His kindly tone affected Siisan so much, that it was sorae 
moments before she could obey him ; but when she told him 
how babituated she was to composition — ^how her father had 
freqnently said, in jest, that if ever she were forced to work 
for her bread^ her pen might aid her — ^William began to 
think that her project was not quite so wild as it had at 
first appeared. He had great faith in his father's taste and 
judgment ; »o hc williugly undertook, at least, to read some 
of Su8an*s compositions, and promised to spcak to his friend 
about them, if he found them as worthy as he now 
ezpected. 

This was all she wished ; and her satisfaction was complete 
when be, next morniog, placed in her hands one or two of 
the shortest stories she had given him, and told her that he 
thougbt that a few verbal alterations woiild make them 
perfect enough to be shown to his friend. 

Her heart beat fast with hope and pleasure at this 
announcement ; and no sooner did her brothers leave the 
house, which they chanced to do very early that morning, 
than she took her precious papers to the drawing-room, 
expecting to make great way in their revisal before Mrs. 
Fleming left her apartment. 

Whoever bas indulged in the pains and pleasures of 
authorship will easily nnderstand how swiftly time sped 
while she was occupied with her task ; nor will they be 
sarprised to leam that it engrossed her so completely 
(especially when she began to correct a copy of verses, a 
good deal scored by William's pencil), that she was deaf to 
the sound of carriage-wheels " rattling o'er the stony street ;" 
that she knew nothing, was conscioas of nothing, nntil the 
drawing-room door was flung open, and Mrs. Harris swept 
into the room. Then, indeed, she roused herself, thrust the 
hundle of MSS. behind the sofa-cushion, threw the blurred 
copy of verses into the fire, shut the freshly-writteu one 
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into her blotting-book, and^ aasuming a calmnesa she did 
not feel, advanced to receive ber visitor. 

" I have not a moment to stay," said Mrs. ITarriö, appa- 
rently nnconscious of Susan*s ill-concealcd embarrassment ; 
" I want to see Willianh" 

" He is gone out." 

" Does he dine at home ?" 

"Yes." 

" Then tell him But, no ; I shall write my invita* 

tion } there are so often mistakes when these thlngs are 

done verbally ; and I particularly vish Any serap of 

paper will do^ child/' she said, as Susan, with trembling 
hands, endeavoured to shuffle the nnlucky verses out of 
sight. " The back of that note will suit me exactly ;" and 
snatching it from her, she was tearing off the blank page» 
when her eye caught the words, "Agnes Vere'8 Song.*' 
" What is this ?" she exclaimed. " Oh ! this is the way, if» 
it, that Miss Fleming employs her iindisturbed morning 
hours, copying trashy words with all the care that might be 
bestowed on ' lines for a Lady'8 Album V You must exeuse 
me if I read them över. 

<' ' The momiDg suii rose clear and bright 
Upon a modest flower, 
Whose buds had opened to the light ' — 

I never readi such stuff; and though, certainly, I have no 
right to dictate what Miss Fleming^s morning avocations 
ought to be, I cannot help hinting that the practice of the 
piano, or harp, are better modes of spending her forenoons 
than copying nonsense verses. And, by the way, lilias 
wishes you to bring some harp duets with you to-night. 
— * Norma,' or ' Il Pirato,' she says will do. I asked you to 
come, did I not?" 

" No," said Susan, shortly, " you did not." 

" I was so busy writing to William, that I forgot. Let 
me see." She read över the note she had been writing 
during her lecture to Susan, added a few lines to it, then 
dosing and addressing it, said, " I have asked William to 
dine with me to-day ; and I wish you and Frank to join us 
in the evening, about eight 0'clock. Don't foi^et the muaic,** 
fihe added as she rose to go. 
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Susan stopped ber by saying, very calmly, ** I am sorry I 
cannot come.** 

" Not come ? Indeed, you must. Lilias canuot do without 
you to-night ; she både me tell you so.'* This was a fiction ; 
but Mrs. Harris kuew Susan's weak point^ and was deter- 
mined to have the * Norma' duet. 

"Tell Lilias I cannot leave mamma/* Susan said,more gently. 

"I don't see the impossibility. However, consult Mra. 
Fleming, if you cboose ; I am sure she will agree witb me 
that you ought to come. So I shall expect you at eight 
precisely." 

Seldom did Mrs. Harris leave Ann Street witbout trying 
poor Susan's temper, but the present scene bad exasperated 
her more than usual. To be asked for the first time to 
Moray Place in such a way, and to what William used 
disrespectfuUy to call "the tail of a dinner," chafed her 
proud spirit. She was still young, poor girl, scarcely twenty, 
and formerly her position in society bad been so different, 
that she felt the contrast painfully. Very young men and 
women are always keenly susceptible to neglect or mortifi- 
cation ; thus that which a few years låter sbe might have 
been diverted by as " Madam Harris's way," she now felt as 
a fresh insult ; and after " a short nursing of her wrath to 
keep it warm/' she threw herself into a seat, exclaiming, 
** Mamma will never submit to it, she will never wish me to 
accept such an invitation." 

She thenresumed her interrupted task; but the late inter- 
Inde bad so discomposed her, that Mrs. Fleming made her 
appearance before she bad made any way whatever in Agnes 
Vere'8 song. However, she rose to assist her mother to her 
chair, drew her frame to the most comfortable comer near 
the fire, arranged her work for her, and then — ^then it oc- 
cnrred to her that it was possible for her to continue her 
own occupation without betraying what she was about. She 
therefore drew her writing-table into the window, so as to 
be behind Mrs. Fleming's chair, and tried to regain the time 
she bad löst. 

For a few moments she was left in peace, the explanation 
that she was writing having at first satisfied her mother*s 
curiosity ; but by-and- by came the remark — 

"So, Sugan, you have bad your grandmother here tim 
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monuDg. Dear me ! how difficult these whites are to arrange; 
do tiy, love, if you can put them in order for me." 

Susan rose in the middle of an intricate sentence, arranged 
the rebellious whites, and sat down again. 

" Why did Mrs. Harris come without Lily 1 " was tbe 
next question. " Was nobodj but William asked ? " was 
that which foUowed tbe reply to it. 

" Frank and I were invited to go in tlie evening," Susan 
answered, " but I declined ; I said I did not wish to leave 
you, mamma." 

" Nonsense, love, tbat must not be. I sbould like you to 
go. I wish, indeed, you had been asked to dine instead of 
merely going in the evening ; but I dåre say your grand- 
mother thought I should feel loiiely if you were long al)sent, 
80 it is better as it is.*' 

Susan could not consider the matter either so philoso- 
phically or charitably as her mother, and she resumed her 
writing in silence, till again interrupted by the question of, 
" Wbat shall you wear, my love 1 " 

'' Indeed I never thought about it^ mamma ; and I should 
so much prefer not to go." 

Mrs. Fleming reiterated her wish that she should, so she 
made no further opposition, but set to work more eamestly 
than ever to make up for the hours she must lose if she went 
to Mrs. Harris's. For a time she contrived to make, some 
progress, notwithstanding her mother's plaintive regrets 
that she should have so few friends, and her allusions to 
what might have been, had " Poor James " lived. He would 
then, in all probability, have had a wife, who would have 
made such a nice companion for Susan, now that Lilias was 
gone. To such observations it was not necessary to listen 
attentively ; but by-and-by a more decided claim was made 
on her, by the words — " Susan, darling, I really am sorry to 
disturb you, since you seem occupied, but I have forgotten 
my handkerchief, and Jean is busy, and I do not like to 
ring for Sarah, the poor girl is so stupid; therefore, I really 
must ask you to fetch it for me." 

Susan started up at once and brought the handkerchie£ 

" A thousand thanks, love. But now that you are up, 
would you mind looking at this last row ? It strikes me I 
have missed a stitch." 
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The misaing Btitch cost Susan a quarter of an hour*s 
labour ere all was set to rigbts ; but she was patient — it was 
for hev mother. Agaiu she »at dowa to write, and a luU of 
a few minutes succeeded. It was, however, soon iuternipted 
hjy " My dear child, I really am ashamed to make you rise 
again, but the pattem is so much rubbed herc, that I cannot 
make out whether these stitches ought to be Urst or second 
whites." 

This difficulty was more easily solved than the former one ; 
but poor Mra. Fleming had grown weary of her enforced 
silence/ and thereafter began to make so many remarl::s 
about the light, so many exclamations of surprise that 
William should be out so long, and indulged in so many. 
speculations as to the number of dinner-guests likely to be al 
Moray Place, their probable names and qualifications, thai' 
Susan was at length forced to close her writing-book in 
despair. 

Theo, and not till then, her mother*s previous question 
ning in her ear, " What shall you wear, Susan V* 

The inquiry was an enigma difficult of solution. Till 8h(^ 
found her attempts at authorship were vain, she had wastecl 
little thought on he^ scanty wardrobe, but now she was 
obliged to summon Jean to her aid to look över the dresseii 
she had wom when in town two years before, and select 
something or other it was possible to put on. How little 
the always lich know of these petty toilet difficulties I 

While she was absent from the drawing-room, William 
retumed, and Mrs. Fleming, quite proud of her little bit of 
news, told him of Mrs. Harris's invitation to dinner, aml 
begged him to read her note and send an answer. 

To her amazement, William, af ter perusing the missil e, 
crushed it together, fiung it into the fire, and exclaimc.}, 
'' Confound Madam Harris and her nonsense.'' 

" Are you not going to Moray Place, Williel" asked h'.6 
mother, in a slightly disappointed tone. 

*' I wish I could refuse. I can't stånd her studied negloct 
of Susan." 

" But Susan is asked too." 

" Oh, that alters the case," in a slightly moUified mood, 
and William wrote his acceptance and despatched it. 

When Susan re-entered the room, he congratulated her 
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on ''Madam Harris" having dooe ihe thing dyilly at 
last. 

Susaa was a little puzzled, but made no remark until dhe 
was alone with her brother. A mutual explanation thea 
ensued, and William feeling to the iull as much aggrieved 
as Snsan, delivered no very complimentary observations on 
bis step-grandmotber, railed at ber impertinence, ber ''snob- 
ism " (a favonrite word of bis), ber love for fine folk, ber 
contempt for tbose wbo were poor ; in short, be was as angry 
as a man could be, and it reqmred all Sasan's perstiasions 
and argaments to induoe bim to go bimself to Moray Place, 
or to allow ber to go. 

'' At all events, ber bombog about it being a duty to avoid 
society," be said, as be was leaving tbe room to dress, '* is 
bumbug. We must keep up old acquaintances» were it only 
for Frank's sake. Unknown, unaided talent does wondrous 
little in tbis good town of ours, or indeed in aay otber place; 
so if yon do go to-nigbt, Sosan, make no end of iiienck, and 
accept any invitations yon receive." 

Btisan laugbed and promised. 

''And don*t take yomr mnsic, Sosan," be tuined back 
to say. 

" lily wisbes it." 

" Tben, at least, put on your very worst gown," be added, 
as a eotip-de-grdoe, He little knew bow unnecessary tbe 
command was. 

It was balf-after eigbt before Sasan's toilet was completed, 
and even tben sbe felt berself so "ill-^nt-on," to use a pbrase 
of old Jean's, tbat sbe tbougbt, as ^e looked in tbe glass," 
tbat sbe was tbe very plainest person sbe bad ever seen ; 
nor was tbis impression doue away witb by ber motber's 
exclamation as sbe entered tbe drawing-room to bid ber 
good-nigbt. " My dear obild, you bave made a sad figure 
of yourself — sucb tigbt sleeves and so sbort a waist ! Wbo 
dressed you ? I must take out tbat pin, it looks untidy. 
Tbere now, tbat must do for tbe present ; but I really tbink, 
Susan, it would be wiser to order a new gown at once from 
Madame Clairon, tban to go sucb a figure. It can't be belped 
to-nigbt, bowever ; so go, my love, you are already very late." 
And fondly kissing ber, and bidding ber enjoy berself, tbe 

^tle motber sank into ber arm-cbair to read tbe newspaper 
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Mrs. Hay had iust sent her, wbile Sosan and Frank set off 
throngh the cold, snow-covered streets, to walk at least a 
mile to Moray Place. The hand of the hall-dock pointed to 
the quarter aiter nine as thejr entered Mra. Harris*^ briJliant 
drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MBS. HABBIS'S PABTT. 

Perhaps fevr trials are greater, in a small way, than for a 
very shy girl to enter a crowded, well-lighted drawing-room, 
when conscious of being very late, very plain, and very ill- 
dressed ; and to Susan Fleming the matter was not ren- 
dered more easy by a cordial welcome. Leaning on Frank's 
arm, sbe did indeed contrive to cross the room towards the 
oouch where her magnificent grandmother sat in state by the 
side of a guest whom she delighted to honour ; but there 
she was obliged to stånd, unattended to, while Mrs. Harris 
finished something she was telling Lady Harriet Graham. 
Frank was conrageous enough to say, " How do you do, 
grandmamma 9 *' and, haviug thns relieved bis conscience, to 
glide away to the other end of the room ; but Susan dared 
not take such a liberty — indeed, she could not if she would, 
for Mrs. Harris having taken her hand, though her head 
was turned away, Susan could not, without rudeness, release 
it. How long that sentence seemed ! How taU, how awk- 
ward she felt herself ! She was keenly sensitive to ridicule ; 
and what could be more ludicrous than her present dilemma) 
She was relieved from it at length by Lady Harriet, who 
laid her hand gently on Mrs. Harris*s arm, and said, with 
the sweetest smile in the world, 

•* Pray let us make room for your young friend here." 
Then, indeed, Mrs. Harris, recollecting herself, said she 
was sorry Susan was so late, but thought she would still 
find Lilias at the tea-table ; and William coming forward 
at the moment, she was released from her awkward position, 
while Lady Harriet asked, with some interest, who that 
young lady was — she had such beautiful eyes. 
Mrs. Harris looked her astonishment. It had never oo- 
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curred to her that there was anytbing beautiful about Susan 
— ^however, she replied, with an affected sigb, " It is Susaa 
Fleming, poor Francisca eldest daughter." 

A slighfc start, a faint exclamation, was tbe replj, followed, 
after a sbort panse, by tbe words '' I tbougbt tbe expression 
of tbose brown eyes was familiar to me." And tben sbe was 
silent, and Mrs. Harris resnmed ber former snbject of dis- 
course, sligbtly annoyed tbat Susan sbould liave made so 
strong an impression upon ber cberisbed guest. 

It was tbe first time tbat Lady Harriet Grabam bad con- 
descended to di ne at Moray Place ; tbe first time tbat sbe 
bad appeared at all inclined to receive Mrs. Hams's ofb- 
offered civilities; and it was, tberefore, a little bard, tbat 
wben sbe was seated by ber side, enjoying tbe deligbt of 
confidential communication witb an earFs daugbter, one of 
tbe most ancient on tbe Feerage roll, sbe sbould be inter- 
rupted by Susan ! It caused ber considerable vexation ; but 
it was only a faint indication of all she was afterwards to 
suffer from a similar cause. 

Meanwbile Susan, under William's guidance, was con- 
ducted to a distant ottoman, wbere sbe was cbarmed to find 
Mrs. Hay seated near a pleasant, lady-like person, about ber 
own age, wbom sbe introduced to Susan as Mrs. Melville. 

" I lear you bave forgotten me, Miss Fleming," sbe said, 
taking ber band in bers, ''I am so seldom in Edinburgh 
now ; but George bas told me so much about you, tbat I feel 
quite well acquainted witb you. Mr. Melville," tuming to 
ber busband, " do you remember Susan Fleming ? " 

Mr. Melville grasped her hand cordially. " Tbat I do," 
be said beartily, " and poor Mary too." And he drew a seat 
close to bers, and talked, as only old family friends can talk, 
of tbose sbe bad loved and löst. He was still with ber wben 
Lilias, accompanied by Frank, joined them. Lilias looked 
very lovely in her pure white dress ; and as she laid ber 
small gloved band on ber 8ister's arm, smilingly scolded her 
for not coming sooner, and sent Frank for a cup of coffee 
for her, Susan tbougbt her tbe prettiest, most graceful 
creature sbe bad ever seen. But still more did she thank 
her wben she despatcbed a message to Mrs. Harris, to tell 
ber that sbe could not play just yet, as she wanted to speak 
^rst to her sister ; and looked so bright and bappy, tbat 
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Siisan's awkwardness vanishecl, and slie almost rejoiced that 
she bad come to Moray Place. 

Her enjojment of the evening was not, however, of long 
duration, for Mrs. Harris soon glided up to Lilias, laid her 
hand caressingly on her shoulder, fondly reproached her for 
sending such a message, when Lady Harriet had expressed 
a wish that she shonld play, and begged that she and Sasan 
should delay no longer. 

" I can't play to-night," said Susan, hastily. 

** You must," repled Mrs. Harris, with a sugared voice and 
cold determined eye. Susan was about to repeat her refusal, 
when Mrs. Hay whispered, 

"Better yield, my lo ve, than make a scene :" and Susan 
offered no ftirther opposition. Mr. Mel ville drew her trem- 
bling arm within his, and as he led her to the piano, said, 
conådentially, " Yes, yes, better to give in ! O ur friend, Mrs. 
Harris, is somwhat peremptory. Very disagreeable, cer- 
tainly j still, it is no use making a scene, none. Besides, I 
have no doubt we shall be the gainers. If you })lay as 
yonr poor sister did, we shalL Ah ! how beautifully she 
played !" 

This allusion to Mary softened Susan's feelings. She 
wonld have yielded — and the thought made her exert her- 
self to do justice to her task. It is true that her execution 
was less brilHant than usual ; that her fingers did not, as was 
their custom, draw forth the fullest tones of her instrument ; 
but she did not /ailf and no one save William and Mr. Mel- 
ville paid parti cular attention to her part of the duet — all 
were pre-occupied with Lilias-.| her beauty, her gi*ace, the 
delicacy of her touch, the exquisite taste her performance 
displayed, were the themes of every tong^e ; and Susan 
listened, and was gratified, for is was pleasanter to hear Lily 
praised than to be herself commended. Yet there was one 
thing in the adulation lavished upon her sister which pained 
her — it was that Lillas received all the fine speeches made 
her as if accustomed to them — nay, as if she consldered 
them as her right. A few months ago, open admlratlon 
wonld have made the red blood flush her cheek and neck ; 
she would have shrunk from it as the sensitive- plant does 
from the himoian touch ; but now she looked like one to 
whom UDiversal homag^ was famillar, The delicate bloom 
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of girlhood was gone ; Lilias was a woman now, who loved 
admiration, and — sought it ! 

Susan sighed aa this conviction forced itself on her. Mrs. 
Hay heard the sigh, and- både her son ask her whether slie 
would object to retum home early in their carriage. 

" I am quite ready now," she said, hastily. 

" Yoii are too ready," he replied, with a smile ; " you must 
be content to wait a little longer. But we need not remain 
in this room, for when music once begins here, it goes on for 
ever. Let us go and look över those views of Munich, of 
which I told you." 

Susan would rather bave remained where sbe was at that 
moment, for Lady Harriet Graham bad taken ber place 
at the piano, and she remembered well that ber fatber used 
to speak of her singing as the very. ideal of wbat a lady'8 
sbould be. But she did not like to refuse anything Robert 
Hay asked her, — he and bis mother bad been so steady in 
their kindness to them all. So she went to look at engra- 
vings of places she bad no interest in, and listened to prosing 
histories of people and things she cared for still less, while 
she would bave given worlds to forget everything save the 
melody of the.touching voice, of which only a few stray notes 
reached her. 

How very obtuse some really good people are ! Robert 
Hay, with the kindest intentions, talked straight on for 
Susan*s amusement, never imagining that she could be any- 
thing but bored by an elderly lady's singing of old ballads, 
while Susan, inwardly cbafing at bis pertinacity, scarcely 
could control berself to app«ar even to listen to him. At 
last her good-nature was fairly exhausted, and she started up, 
exclaiming, thaA if Lady Harriet sung again she must return 
to the drawing-room. 

Robert Hay looked amazed, as well be migbt, for was not 
he in the midst of a particular account of the casting of the 
great stafcue of Bohemia, about to be erected at Municb 1 
and was it possible Miss Susan could care for a backneyed 
song, like "Oft in the stilly night," in comparison? How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to take ber back whence 
she came, and to speculate on wbat it was that could draw 
real genuine tears from such a girFs eyes on listening to music. 

How little could the man without music in bis soul ima-* 
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gine Mrbat sucli sensations really are ! Hov gaeas tbe asso- 
ciations that crowded on Susan*s memory, as that strain, 
those words, fell on he^ ear. It was a song her father had 
dearly loved, but never till now had even she realized the 
eflTect of united melody, poetiy, and association, enforced by 
a still exquisitely musical voice and perfect appreciation and 
pronunciation of the words. 

Sasan's tears — those too ready tears — ^were still gleaming 
in ber brown eyes, when Mrs. Hay's carriage was announced, 
Sbe almost regretted it had come so soon ; but Mi^s. Harris*s 
quick, sharp remark of, " You must not go, Susan, for Lady 
Harriet wishes to hear your Norma duet,*' made that regret 
short-lived. 

Mrs. Hay, in rather a stately fashion, said that ''she 
must bear the blame of Susan leaving so early. She went 
home with her." And Lady Harriet, with the grace of 
manner which only a kind heart, united with worldly polish, 
can give, expressed a hope that she should hear Norma some 
other evening. Her snule, aa she said this, quite captivated 
Susan, who, forgetting her usual reserve of manner, exclaimed, 
" I would gladly play to you half the night, if I could only 
hear that song again.** 

A £aint flush rose. to Lady Harriefs cheek at this inge- 
nuous and evidently heart-felt compliment, and taking 
Susau's hand in hers, she pressed it cordially, and said, " I 
trust we shaU meet soon. Believe me, I shall gladly know 
you better." 

As Susan, reddening with pleased surprise, quitted the 
room, Mrs. Harris thought it necessary to apolpgize to her 
guest for her presumption. " She had been a good deal över- 
indulged in her father» lifetime," she said, *'and latterly 
their circumstances had been such that — but she hoped 
Lady Harriet would excuse poor Susan." 

A slight smile, and a remark that Miss Fleming wsä very 
like her father, were all the retum made to this elaborate 
speech ; and Mrs. Harris little thought that Susan*s tearful 
eyes and broken voice had been a thousand times more 
touching to Lady Harriefs feelings than lier own honied 
words or the ready praise of her guests. The pride of the 
artist might have been gratified by general admiration, but 
the heart of the woman was moved by Susan^s emotion. 
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Su.san's eyes and voice were too like her father's not to 
create a deep and thrilling in teres t in tlie bosom of one who 
had known him well, and (though no one but she herself 
suspected it) had loved him deeply, faithfully, and how un- 
selfishly ! 

Such is the romance of real life, and it plays its part 
oftener than the world wots of. 

It wa« for the sake of his memory that Lady Harriet had 
condescended to visit at Moray Place. She had heard that one 
of his danghters was domesticated there. Had Mrs. Harris 
known all this, how great had been her mortification. 



CHAPTER XXL 

NEW CHANGES. 

" I FEAR, dear Susan," said "William next moming at break- 
fast, " last night was no pleasant reintroduction for you into 
society. 1 was irate at grannie for her behaviour to you." 

" Perhaps I was as much too stnbborn as she was dictato- 
rial about playing. * Oh, music ! ' as somebody says of reli- 
gion, * how much evil is done under that title.' " 

" You are pathetic, Susan ! yet I can fancy it is a bore to 
be forced into harmony when one's feelings are all out of 
tune. I was sorry you were so late. If you had come 
earlier " 

Susan blushed. " The truth was, that I had not a gown 
to put on, and had to alter one; and, after all, I was so hur- 
ried, that I felt myself a sad figure. Don't laugh, Willie, 
It it really a misfortune to a woman to find herself wretchedly 
ill-dressed." 

I can believe it ; luckily, however, we can prevent such a 
misfortune occurring again. And, lo ! quand on parle du 
loupy — the French pro verb is more elegant than in the ver- 
nacular, on en voit la queue; and here comes the qtieue in the 
shape of a parcel from London. Thank you, Sarah ; it is paid, 
I see. All right. Now look, Susan, is not this prettyl" And 
unrolling various folds of paper, he displayed to her admir- 
ing eyes a beautiful silver-grey poplin, " I både mj aunt 
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cboose grej — sbe knows my favourite shade — ^becauso I 
thought it would suit you best just now." 

" Oh, William, how kind of you 1 IIow it will please 
mamma ! "* 

" Yes, I think it will, she likes Quaker colours ; and I 
Lave half-converted aunt Monro to the hereditary taste. 
She says, however," and William spöke very fast to prevent 
Susan from thanking him iurther, '* that my taste in dress 
and love of talking nonsense are all that remain of my 
guardsman^s education. / add to these accomplishments, 
that I can still appreciate the beauty of a pretty foot and 
hand. By the bye, Susan, I observed last night that your 
hand is very small for your size, and very well shaped, 
though not so white as it might be." 

" How can it, when she works härd from moming to 
night)*' said Frank, starting np, as he always did, in defence 
of his elder sister. 

William smiled benignly; "I know, Prank — I know: 
hut I was going to add, that I never saw so beautiful a hand 
as Lady Harriet Graham's. Did you look at it, Susie? It is 
perfect, and the arm and wrist, so white and round and 
smooth, they enchanted me, and yet they say she verges on 
fifby years of age." 

Frank laughed in his tum, and hinted that Mrs. Monro 
was right when she said he had not forgotten the nonsense- 
talking of his guardsman's career. 

" Well, Frank, why should I ? It is a very iiseful qualifi- 
cation, I assure you. Indeed, it is quite a pity that our good 
fnend Robert Hay does not cultivate it a little. He has 
not one single particle of fagon de pcvrler, as Travers used to 
call it. He is the best-hearted, dullest companion one meets. 
However, Frank swears by him ; don't you, Frank ? " 

** He is very kind to me." 

'' And yoii are a dear, good fellow, who can see no fault in 
any one who does you a good tum ; hut, 'pon my word, Hay 
is very dull j and yet, I believe, he is a moimtain of informa- 
tion." 

"He is a first-rate lawyer," said Frank. 

*^ And a good artist," added Susan. 

" But, ålas I he cannot tie his neckcloth," broke in 
William; " I must give him some lessons in that — ^it paina 
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me to see a man with an ill-tied neckclotb and an ill-made 
coat." 

" His want of mnsical taste pains me a great deal more," 
said Susan, laughing. 

" Ah, I saw you suffering martyrdom during tbat first 
song of Lady Harriet^s. What a voice sbe bas still, and 
"what an enchanting aJtxyrd I (William rather delighted in 
French words.) Do you know she bas löst ber beart to you, 
Susan ? Ob, tbat you bad seen granny*s åice, wben ber 
great cards, tbe Melvilles and Lady Harriet, fell to praisiog 
your natural, nnaffected manner, your good beart, your 
splendid eyes ; and expressed tbeir desire to become better 
acquainted witb you. So be prepared for a levee, my love." 

" William, William, do not be silly," said Susan, not well 
knowing wbetber be was altogetber in jest or partly in 
earnest. 

" I assure you I am not romancing. But, seriously, dear, 
I wisb you would get tbat gown made up at once, so tbat if 
you are asked out, you need not refuse for lack of a gOwn ; 
and remember, Susan, it is my gift, so see tbat it does me 
credit in tbe manufacture." 

" Certainly. I sball consult Mrs. Hay about it." 

" I pray you don't. Mrs. Hay is tbe best woman in tbe 
world. I love ber witb all my beart, but tbe dear old lady 
bas as little taste in dress as Bobert. No, no ; if you con- 
sult anybody, let it be Mrs. Harris. Sbe does know bow to 
dress. Lilias is always most becomingly got up. Besides " — 
and tbis be added more seriously — '^ I think, Susan, tbat in 
sucb triflea it is but rigbt to sbow wbat deference one can to 
ber opinion." 

Susan yielded at once. Indeed, sbe generally did yidd to 
William ; but on tbis occasion she saw be was rigbt, and a 
very sbort time afterwards sbe found herself under bis escort 
on tbe way to Moray Place to settle tbe weigbty business. 
They met Lady Harriet Grabam in tbe ante-room. Sbe 
recognized tbem at once, and stopped to speak to tbem^ 
inquiring kindly for Mrs. Fleming, and adding, tbat sbe bad 
inteuded to call in Ann Street tbat morning, but as Susan 
was from bome, sbe would delay ber visit till sbe retumed 
from Fifesbire, wbere sbe was to spend Cbristmas week. 
Sbe boped, tben, to perfect an acquaintance sbe bad long 
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desired to form ; an^ repeating her conviction tliat Miss 
Fleming and she were certain to become friends, sbe shook 
hands oordially and departed. 

" Was not I right, Susan 1" wbispered William ; ''and is 
not grannie entitled to be jealous of your coming, seeing, 
and conquering in this fJEishion )" Susan put her hand on 
his arm to silence his indiscreet remarks, and entered Mrs. 
Harris's presence. Whether it were that that good lady 
had overheard Lady Harriet*s flattering speeches, or that she 
was moUified by Sasan'8 present mission, remains uncertain, 
bnt her reception of the brother and sister was unnsuaUy 
cordial that moming. She said not a word of last night*s dis- 
obedience to orders ; on the contrary, she asked Susan to stay 
loncheon — a very unusual mark of her favour, — ^and promised 
to drive her to her own dressmaker's, and have everything 
an*anged exactly as William desired. . 

" I wish I could stay to assist you with my advice," said 
William, as this promise was mad^ ; *^ but I have a peremp- 
tory engagement this moming, and so, ladies, adieu, au 
revoir, But, by the way,* retuming, as he was leaving the 
room, " I wish, dear Mrs. Harris, that you would add to 
your favour by choosing a bonnet for Susan. I have taken 
a horror for that ugly, pokey old thing." 

Mrs. Harris smiled a gradons consent. Susan was yexed, 
bnt dared not show it. She had yielded so far, it was im- 
pössible now to draw back. So the bonnet was ordered, and 
her mother's delight on seeing it almost reconciled Susan to 
her brother^s extravagance. " Henceforward," she said, " I 
must attend more to these things." She sighed as she made 
this resolution, but the remembrance that in a day or two 
her MS. would be in Mr. Lumley's hands recalled her from 
gloomy thoughts. 

" Oh, that it might prove successful !" 

She was seated one moming early in the drawing-room, 
putting the last touches to her story, when Jean came to her 
with a message from Mrs. Fleming, to inquire whether she 
had ordered anything else from Mrs. Harris's dressmaker, 
for the girl had brought a large basket for her. 

" No, Jean, I ordered nothing ; it must be a mistake." 
Jean lefb the room, but speedily retumed. 

** It is for you, Miss Sosan, the lassio declares ; and sV 
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says tbere^s a note for you inside the basket. Will I take 
it into Mrs. Fleming's room ? She is tSome curious about it, 
you see." 

Suaan rose, and putting Ler papers careftdly aside, fol- 
lowed Jean into her mother's room, certain, notwithstanding 
what she bad said, tbat there was a mistake. 

Sbe found Mrs. Fleming in a perfect ecstasy of deligbt 
över a bandsome walking-dress, to tbe sleeve of whicb was 
pinned a paper, on wbicb were tbe words : — 

« Deak Susan, — You must allow me tbe pleasure of send- 
ing you tbe accompanying new year^s gift. I bope it will 
be useful to you, and tbat you will neitber refuse it nor an 
invitation I enclose for tbe 26tb. 

« Ever yours, Ch. Habbis." 

Susan flusbed crimson. Wby did Mrs. Harris put ber 
under so great an obligation? And yet sbe could not 
refuse it. Had sbe done so, it would not only bave caused 
an irreparable coolness between berself and ber grandmotber, 
but bave vexed ber motber intensely. She was in raptures 
of deligbt witb tbe gown and Mrs. Harris's considerate kind- 
ness ; wbile poor Susan felt, as ungracious mortals too often 
do, tbat tbe source from wbicb tbe gifb was derived poisoned 
all tbe pleasure of receiving it. But, tbrusting aside tbese 
disagreeable cogitations for tbe present, sbe submitted to 
bave tbe dress tried on, to bear it admired, and ber gran^- 
motber extolled, and endeavoured to partake ber motber'a 
deligbt on finding tbat it was tbe very same silk as tbe bonnet. 

" All you now require, Susan," was Mrs. Fleming'8 con- 
cluding remark, ''is a velvet cloak, like Lilias. I always 
tbink you look best, dear, in a doak. It is so difficult to 
put on a sbawl becomingly, as well as warmly, on your 
sloping sboulders, and you vnll always bave it put on warmly. 
However, witb my casbmere, you will look very nice, I am 
sure. So, love, you must go to-morrow to retum tbe Mel- 
villes' visit. I like you to keep up old family friendsbips, 
and tbe Melvilles, somebow, recall bits of my life I bad for- 
gotten ; not quite clearly, indeed, but enougb to make me 
wonder wbetber it is best to forget or remember old times. 

And yet . "Well, God knows wbat ia good for us ; S0| 

His will be done I" 
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These few touohing words vibrated on Susan^s ear all the 
next daj, and manyMays after, when, one by one, friends 
found out their retired residence, and urged upon ber, at 
leaust, a partial resumption of tbe " old life," to wbich Mrs. 
Fleming referred so affectingly. But sbe neitber desired nor 
feit entitied to assume tbe position to wbicb tbeir kind 
entreaties would bave restored ber ; ber duty to ber motber, 
and tbe narrowness of tbeir income, alike prevented sucb a 
tbing, even bad sbe bad tbe strong love of society wbicb 
seemed inberent in Lilias ; but sbe could not always resist 
tbe temptation of spending an bour witb tbe most esteemed 
of ber fatber's intimates, and as tbey were among tbe most 
eminent at tbe bar and on tbe bencb, sbe soon found sbe bad 
chosen visely. Lilias frequented balls, concerts, and gay 
Jetea, wbile Su8an*s little circle consisted of tbose wbo were 
tben — and, we trust, still are — as celebrated for tbeir bril- 
liant talents, tbeir sparkling wit, and literary acquirements, 
as for tbeir generous bearts, noble sentiments, and tbe 
urbanity and polisb of tbeir manners. Lilias*s society was 
tbe gay worlcC its glitter, its glare, and its bollowness; 
Sa8an's was tbe essence of all tbat was good, great, and soul- 
inspiring 

And at tbat time of ber life some sucb incentive to exer- 
tion of mind was not only beneficial, but necessaiy ; for sbe 
was even tben undergoing a new and beavy trial. 

William bad carried off ber MSS. to sbow Mr. Lumley 
(wbo, of course, was to be told notbing of tbe autbor tbereof), 
and sbe bad for many weeks suifered tbe pangs of bope de- 
ferred. It was in vain tbat Erank wbispered to ber tbe old 
proverb of " notbing venture notbing bave ;" in vain tbat sbe 
tried to persuade berself tbat even if tbese failed sbe migbt 
try again ; ber outer and inner life were, at tbat period, 
very curiously and painfully oontrasted : so calm, monotonous, 
and peaceful seemed tbe one ; so eager, excited, bopeful, and 
yet despairing was tbe otber. But is it not ever so in tbe 
world 1 Is not tbe so-called inner life always a contVast to 
our every-day existence; or, if not always, at least com- 
monly so ? Do people generally understand fully wbat tbe 
word inner-life conveys 9 Do tbey appredate tbe extensive 
province wbicb it embraces ? 

Tbey write, indeed, of tbe poetical aspiratioiia of inner 
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life — of the war of intellect with adverse circumstances— of 
mind with matter. They compassionate tlie wofking man, 
bound down to Tinwelcome tasks by the necessity of provid- 
ing daily bread for himself and bis family ; of tbe tyranny 
"wbicb forces to vile hand-labour, tbose wbo would fain make 
nse of tbeir intellect, and their intellect only, and seem to 
imagine tbat such is tbe direst battle of inner life ; one too 
great to contend against and live — one to wbicb it beboves 
tbe ricli and poweriul to put an end. 

But is tbis actually tbe case ? Are tbere no otber inner- 
life warfares ? And is tbis the wisest view in wbicb to ofier 
tbe matter to tbe tbinking part of tbe bandicraftsmen ? 
"Were it not better and more Cbristian to believe, t hat as it 
bas i^leased God to give to man bis appointed position on 
earth, it is tbe duty of eacb to endeavour to adapt bis inner 
life to bis station ; to improve it, if it be practicable — as it 
is in ninety-nine cases in a bundred — ^to endure it if it be 
not ; but, at all events, not to fly recklessly from it, and 
in deed, if not in word, accuse tbe great God of Heaven of 
injustice, in imposing on any of bis creatures a barden too 
beavy to be borne, and one from wbicb, as far as be sees, 
bis brotber is exempt? Äafa/r as he sees! for, in trutb, wbo 
is exempt from sucb contests? wbat dass is spared from 
secret troubles — ^irksome tasks 1 

Tbe labouring man sees tbe pbysician, tbe lawyer, and tbe 
mercbant roll by in tbeir carriages, and tbinks, no doubt, tbat 
tbey are spared tbe pangs and anxieties wbicb räck bis own 
beart. Is tbis judgment a true one ? Do not tbey, like tbe 
rest of Adam's race, too ofben droop under tbe doom inflicted 
at tbe fall, tbat man sbould win bread by tbe sweat of bis 
brow ? Ha ve tbey no unloveable tasks to perform ? no petty 
cares tbat crusb tbeir lofbier aspirations? no intellectusd 
ambitions cbecked, no refined tastes relinquisbed, because 
tbeir duties forbid tbeir exercise ? And were it not well 
tbat tbe populär writers of our day sbould at times suggest 
to tbe labouring man tbat tbis not only may be, but is, the 
case ? Migbt tbey not do wisely to tell of tbe lofty aims so 
often sacrificed, tbe long-cherished projects of great benefit 
to human nature left unfulflUed, simply because tbeir author 
must work for bis bread ? Would it not be well, sometimes, 
o picture a higbly intellectual member of tbe middle clasa 
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(tb&t class 80 fisdsely esteemed antagonistic to the working 
maD) labouriBg härd at some dry, unwelcome mental task ; 
struggling with sorrow, figliting against poverty, wom by 
care and sickness (as, God knows, many a professional nian 
is), yet still toiling manfully at his appointed daties, stifling 
the flattering conviction, that had it pleased heayen to place 
him in a higher sphere of life, his name might have gone 
down to posterity as a poet, a painter, a philosopher, or 
benefactor of mankind, repressing the dreams of ambition 
which pictured what he might have been, that he may do 
his duty SBheis? Is not this portrait as true to nature, and 
as affecting, as that so often drawn of the hard-working, 
thinking mechanic, restricted to his appointed lot ? We are 
fer from esteeming hia sorrows lightly. We know them to 
be great, and we feel for them and him ; but as this world 
is acknowledged to be one of trial, it seems to us that it were 
"wiser, as well as more pious, if we were aU more intent npon 
the fulfllment of our own duties, than in animadverting on, 
or coveting those of our neighbours. 

In a elever book, published some little time ago,* is an 
essay called " Self the Centre," which tells, in some degree, 
on this subject. There the author, comparing life to a loco- 
motive engine, supposes what would be the views of existence 
experienced by one as devoid of reason as the locomotive. 
Would he not consider toil as purposeless and vain if, affcer 
a life spent, as that of the engine is, in running a daily 
monotonous course, it were flnally cast aside, half-rusted, half 
wom out, to make room for a stronger human machine ? 

" But how different ia his view of daily life, if he regards 
himself as the servant of an unseen God ; and that his use 
here is to work out Grod's great purposes (which he only sees 
as in a glass, dimly) by unconditional submission to His laws. 
He differs from the locomotive in having a free will, but it • 
is as essential that this will must be submitted to a higher 
will than its own, as that the locomotive, to in sure its safety, 
should be kept to the rail, and to flxed times." 

We do not think, as we ought to do, of the great truths 
these few lines express so well. We forget that we have 
our portion of good, and others have theirs of evil ; we are 

* " Evening Thoyghtfl," by a Physiciau. 
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too apt to look npon onrselves as isolated creations, ratlier 
than as parts of one great scheme of universal beneficence. 
Tliere is a greater equality among human beiugs and human 
destinies than Socialists, Communists, or TJltraphilanthropists 
would have us believe; and it were well if all classes of men 
could learn this, and thus look more charitably on each 
other, judge more lenientlj of their enjoyments as well as 
their trials, and endeavour mvMoMy to assist one another. 

As in domestic life, so in the world, mutual aid, mutnal 
sympathy, and a reciprocity of good offices between the 
lesser and greater members, are necessary to produce happi- 
ness, and, above all, mutual charity; not the charity of 
giving, but of judging. Such charity is the bond that tmly 
knits human beings together, and if put in practice in the 
kindly fashion suggested in Parson Dale's admirable sermon 
in "My Novel/* the race of man would soon be but one great 
loving family. 

Were it so, however, this world would then become a 
Paradise, which it is not yet, Heaven knows. Still, each in- 
dividual may do his part towards its advent, in trifles if not 
in great things, in his family if not in the State ; and as 
old Jean would say, '< Mony Httles make a muckle t ** 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A NEW FRIEKD. 

Wherb has this long digression carried us 9 To forget Susan 
Fleming, her outer and inner life trials. And yet we have 
not gone off at quite such a tangent as might appear at fLrst 
sight; for, for many future years of her existence, ber inner 
life, its hopes and anxieties, pleasurable excitement and ever- 
recurring despondency, altemated in such wild confusion as 
to form a very curious, and by no means soothing, contrast 
to the monotony of her outer life, and, indeed, often caused 
her to be cruelly misjudged by those who fancied they knew 
her best. 

She followed her daily domestic duties faithfully; but 
never did handicraftsman pant for the unshackled exerciiso 
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of his intellectual faculties more than slie did for the recep- 
tion of the little stories she had intrusted to "William'8 care* 
Had she but the way opened to her by tbeir approval, sbo 
"would work till — till — Frankas fortune was made ! 

Ålas, poor Susan ! She was young and sanguine ; but, after 
some "weeks* delay, the MSS. were returned — rejected. She 
was too little of a heroine to restrain the natural dröps of 
girlish despair which filled her eyes as she learned her 
édlure ; but she had courage to peruse steadily and repeat- 
edly the reasons Mr. Lumley gave William for his rejection 
of them; she had candour sufficient to perceive that his 
jadgment was well-founded, and to feel grateful for the deli- 
cately-expressed hint of the temper and patience necessary 
to succeed in the *' feverish career " of literature. She liked 
Mr. Lumley better for speaking frankly, and the few words 
of encouragement with which his letter ended were, in her 
opinion, ahnost sufficient to outweigh her previous disap- 
pointment. 

" I only repeat," it concluded, " what I said to you per- 
sonally, after a mere glance at the MSS., that I regret to be 
forced to decline them ; for, in spite of the faults I have in- 
dicated, they display singular powers of observation, very 
considerable talent for elegant composition, and no slight 
gifb of invention, all animated by right feeling and really 
fine moral perception. But they are too timid for publi- 
cation, do not hit härd enough, or venture sufficiently far. 
With culture and practice, however, I think it very likely 
that the person who could write thus without effort in very 
early youth, might aspire to considerable distinction before 
she ceased to be young." 

And then he promised that if the writer had strong enough 
reasons for desiring to make literature her profession, and 
energy enough to correct the faults he had glanced at, he 
would do what lay in his power to aid her. 

And this, William wrote, was a great deal for Herbert 
Lnifley to say. He therefore advised her to persevere 
steadily in the study of composition; to take some lady 
friend, Mrs. Hay, for instance, into her confidence, and ask 
her aid in discovering and correcting what was wrong. 

Susan closed her brother's letter with a sigL His sug- 
gestion of a friendly critic was good, but how could it bo 
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followed out? An innate conviction told her that Mrs. 
Hay, witli all her good qualities and friendly leeling towards 
her, was not likely to be a useful censor in literary matters. 
Besides — ^but this was by the way — she could conceal nothing 
j&om ber only son, and Robert Hay was not exactly the 
person she should wish to select as confidant in the present 
drcumstances. As these thoughts weighed on her heart, 
and the dear unforgotten past rose up before her, her teai's 
flowed faster and faster. 

" Oh ! for one word of encouragement from her father ; 
one hopeful smile, one tender caress to nerve her for the 
struggle she must now encouoter alone !'* 

How long her trance of grief lasted she never knew. It 
was broken at length by Jean, who, after sundry unanswered 
tappings at the door, ventured to peep in, "just to see what 
ailed the dear bairn, that she didna come down the stairs for 
such a time." 

Susan looked up, and answered as steadily as she could, 
that nothing ailed her ; but the old woman was not so easily 
satislied. She approached her, gently raised her head, and 
saying, "Folk dinna greet that gait for naething, Miss Susan, 
sae you may as weel mak a clean breast at ance. Nae 
ill news fra the young laird?" for her quick eye recognized 
William^s handwriting. 

" No j he is quite well and happy, Jean." 

"May be that other hand-of-write is Madam Harris's?" 
murmured Jean, inquisitively ; "that woman is at the 
bottom of a' the discomfort in this house:" 

Susan could scarcely resist a laugh at this characteristic 
speech. " No, Jean, it is not, nor has grandmamma any- 
thing to do with my present distress." 

"Sae you hae something to worrit you?" said she tri- 
umphantly. " What is it. Miss Susan 1 " 

Vexed by her pertinacity, Susan pretended not to hear 
her question ; but rising suddenly, she went to her wardrobe, 
and taking thence a very pretty velvet cloak, said abruptly, 
" By the bye, Jeanie, I forgot to show you what Lilias sent 
me yesterday. Is not it pretty ? And will you, after this, 
dåre to say a word again against Madam Harris V* 

Jean was not to be turned from her inquisition by any 
such manoBuyres, "It'3 a raal bonnie mantle^ Miss Susan, 
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and it was weel done o' Miss Lily and Mrs. Harris to send 
it ) but I want to ken the cause o* your saut tears, and am 
not to be bamboozled wi' mantles and velvets." 

*' Jeanie, Jeanie, jon are an inquisitive old woman," said 
Sasan, with a sorrowful smile ; " but I know of old, that it is 
no nse to try to conceal anything you have set your heart 
upon knowing, so I will tell you; but remember, you are 
never to breathe a word of it to a creature.'' 

" Miss Susan," she replied with some dignity, " I am to 
be trusted." 

" God • knows you are," she repHed feelingly, " and so 
listen ; but as it is a long story, you must put yourself in my 
big chair, and let me sit down at your knee as I used to do 
when I was a weenie child, and come to tell dear Jeanie all 
about it." 

" Oh, my baim," said the old woman, fondly stroking her 
glossy hair, " would to God that you had as few cares and 
troables now as you had then ! But wha can telll — it may a* 
tum to good yet. Wlien the night is mirkest, the dawn 
is nighest." 

Susan shook her head and began her history. She told 
how she had longed to educate Frank for the bar — (" And a 
raal Dunaik Fleming he*d be, wi' the powthered wig and the 
gown," interposed Jean) — and how impossible it was to do 
so without trenching on William's future means, or applying 
to her uncle or Mrs. Harris» to neither of which she could 
make up her mind. 

" Would you no tak' help frae me 1 " said the old nurse, 
hesitatingly, and colouring all över with shame at so hardy 
a proposition. " I hae nae great matter o' money, it is true, 
Miss Susan; but if twa, three hundred pounds wad set you 
at ease, blithe would auld Jean be if you would condescend 
to mak use of it." Susan tried to speak, but Jean laid her 
hand entreatingly on her arm, as she continued, " You see, 
my bairn, it is lyin' useless the now; it's the money you may 
mind, maybe, that the laird saved for me when my ne'er-do- 
weel cousin was like to lose it in Austrawly. And I hae 
aye looked upon it as yours some day. Miss Susan, so what 
for no tak it at ance; better sune than sy ne." Susan pressed 
her lips to the cheek of her faithful friend, and saidVith 
emotion, " Dear, dear Jean, if ever I really need help, I will 
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apply to you before any one else; but firat hear my plan. If 
I fail in it, I shall come to you." 

And then, in a few words, she repeated to ber old nurae 
all she bad formerly told Williem, and finally opened a box 
wbicb stood in one comer of tbe room, and sboired ber 
large biindles of manuscript, wbicb, if ahe bad ber wiäb, 
would tam some day into bank-notes. 

She said these last words witb a smile, for sbe longed to 
rouse ber auditor from tbe state of grave, and ratber gloomy 
silence witb wbicb sbe bad listened to ber bistory. 

" Don't you tbink it will be a good plan, Jeanie ? " sbe 
said, after a sbort pause of expectation. 

Tbe old -woman gaye an odd kind of laugb at tbe question. 
" Ay, ay ! " sbe said, " and sae tbafs wbat you were min- 
tin' at. Miss Susan ? I bae been wonderin' wban it would 
come to tbis 1 And Maister William bas gi'en in to your 
excbanging your mind and your soul and your bonnie ima« 
ginations for filtby lucre? I dinna tbink I can quite approve 
o' it, Miss Susan ; but it was bome in on me tbat it would 
come some day." 

" Wbat do you mean, Jean } " said Susan, looking witb 
amazement at tbe troubled expression of ber fece. 

'* Ou, Miss Susan, you dinna suppose, do you, tbat ye bae 
been tellin' me news belive 1 You dinna tbink tbat ser- 
vants are stocks or stones, tbat bae eyes tbat see not, and 
ears tbat bear not ? Te dinna tbink tbat for years and 
years ye bae been warstlin' wi' pen and ink, and your auld 
fond fule o' a nurse never guessed tbe reason wby 1 Deed, 
Miss Susan, I kent a' tbat was passin* as weel as if ye bad 
tell't me wi' your ain moutb tbat ye bad nae end o' word- 
pictures, as ye ca' tbem, in tbat muckle kist; and wbafs 
mair, baim, I bae read maist feck o' tbem, and ye were 
ne'er a wbit tbe wiser, nor me a prin tbe waur." 

Susan looked ber surprise, and Jean went on. 

" You see tbis was bow it cam' to pass, Miss Susan. I bad 
guessed for a gye wbile tbat a' tbat writin' maun mean 
sometbing or other, and ae day I just took beart o* grace and 
speered about it frae Miss Mary, tbe darlin', and sbe tells me 
a' about it; and mair than tbat, it was ber tbat gi'ed me tbe 
maneuscrips to read, and I liked tbem fine for tbe maist part. 

me o' tbe stories are raal bonnie stories, Miss Susan, I 
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maan say ibat ; bot wlifles I wonld hae like*t if tlie caraekters 
bad keepit mair to nature, and no been sae mony o* them, 
makin* themselves miserable for naething. !And sae there 
ye bae my secret back again, and ye maun e'en mak tbe best 
o* it; and if it ångers you, I just canna help it.* 

" Indeed, Jean, I only regret that you did not tell me this 
sooner, I shoold so have liked to hear your criticisms/* 

** What may critishisims be, Miss Susan ? " 

•* What 1 want very badly just now, Jean ; remarks on a 
book, sbowing exactly vbat is thougbt of the people and 
incidents it contains." Jean looked a little puzzled ; but 
when 8usan added, " Do you know, really, Jeanie, that it 
would be a great help to me if you would read, or let me 
read, to you some of these stories, and would tell me honestly 
what faults you find in them ? " she answered, 

" Eh, my baim, dinna blow in an auld wife*s lug that gait* 
(anglicéf flatter an old woman) ; **what gude could my findin* 
faults, do you ? Besides, darlin*, I canna athegither like that 
you should write for siller. It'3 weel enough to mak bönnie 
tales for the enlivenment of your friends, but I dinna approve 
that a Fleming should work her brains for filthy lucre.'* 

" Surely it is better to work than beg, borrow, or steal, 
Jean." 

*' Hout out, Miss Fleming, that eotddna be done by ane 
of the Dunaik race. But maybe you are right. Maybe the 
laird him sel' might have approved if he were in life, and to 
be sure* it maks an unco differ if naebody kens dbout it but 
Maister WiUie. He is a chancy prudent lad, and sae," — she 
hesitated, — " sae be it. And may you mak' a mint o* money, 
my baim, and never compromise the name of Fleming o' 
Dunaik." 

Busan stroked the old wrinkled hand that lay on her 
shoulder ; and by-and-by it waa agreed that she should begin 
her reading as soon as the old nurse was provided with ane 
o* Master Frank's sox to ranter. " Laddies' soxs ay need 
ranterin' in baith heels and taes," as she declared ; and away 
she trotted for the sock, leaving Susan to smile över the 
censor she had chosen, and to wonder whether it would 
succeed. She thought it would, for Jean was no common 
character. Naturally shrewd and right-judging, she was 
not only a weU-principled and pious, but a well-informed 
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woman. She had takea advantagö of many chance opportu- 
nities of acquiring knowledge, both from books and from 
superintending tlie children*s early studies, and she knew 
more of divinity and histoiy than many greatly superior to 
her in rank and education. She- was romantic withal, and 
somewhat imaginative, but had so innate a shrinking from 
anything false or mean, that she was not deceived into 
admiring aught that had a mere gloss of goodness that was 
untrue to nature or low-toned in morality. Indeed, her 
peculiarly high yet simple standard of right was very advan- 
tageous to Susan, whose poetic temperament and intense love 
of the beautiful, inclined her sometimes — ^though rarely — to 
believe in that which was merely seeming, 

But it was not on that eventful morning that Jean was 
fated to begin her first attempt as critic, for when she came 
back with her stocking, she said " Eh, Miss Susan, we maun 
put aff the story-telling for a bit, for wha think ye is waitin' 
for you in the drawn-room, but the Lady Harriet Graham, 
that I mind sae often at Dunaik in bygone times ? She is 
sair altered since syne, but I ken it's her, though she didna 
gie her name. Sae gäng down, my baim ; but first just bathe 
your e'en wi' cauld water, for ye are sair begrutten." Susan 
glanced in the mirror, and certainly her eyes were so swollen 
with weeping, that not even cold water could quite restore 
their colour. But what did it signify ? She was plain at 
any råte ; so she ran down stairs and opened the drawing- 
room door. Lady Harriet was standing, as Mrs. Harris had 
been on Äer first visit to Ann Street, in the middJe of the 
room ; but what a con trast was there in the two attitudes 
and faces ! Mrs. Harris had looked as if she came to spy the 
land, and to disapprove of everything ; Lady Harriefs soft 
eyes were bright with tears as she turned from Mr. rieming's 
portrait to receive his daughter. 

" You are very like your father, Miss Fleming," she said, 
— "at least your eyes and expression are, and your voice 
especially. My heart quite warmed to you when I first 
heard you speak the other night, it was so like Frank'8. 
Your father was ' Frank ' to me long ago," she added apolo- 
getically. 

"I know; papa used often to speak of you and your 
brothers," Susan said ; and she involuntarily pressed Lady. 
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Harriefs hand, it did so gratify her to be considered in any 
degree like her father. 

•* Those were merry days at Dunaik," proceeded her visitor, 
" "when my brothers and I looked upon it as a second home. 
But they ended far too soon," she added, with a faint sigh. 
" Soon afber your father'8 maniage, my poor Harry waa ' 
ordered abroad for his health. I went with him, and so old 
habits were interrupted, and old intimacies also. Of late 
years I have been little in Scotland ; but I have never for- 
gotten my early friends, and am better acquainted with their 
histories, Miss Fleming, — nay, with their dispositions and 
tastes, — than any of them imagine.*' She looked so affection- 
ately at Susan as she said this, that it was impossible not to 
be touched by both her expression and tone ; and when she 
went on to remind her that the Flemings and Grahams 
bad been close allies since the dark ages, that she, therefore, 
looked npon herself as an hereditary friend of the Dunaik 
family, and that she hoped that Susan would consider her 
in that light, she answered with all her heart, " Indeed I 
wiU — ^mdeed I do.*' 

Lady Harriet stooped forward and gently kissed her 
brow, as if to seal the compact, and seemed as if about to 
say something she had at heart, but it was apparently be- 
yond her poWers to give it utterance, and for a time she sat 
in awkward silence, playing with the chain of her eye-glass. 
Susan saw that she wished to ask her some question, and in 
her usual straightforward fashion, said so, frankly. 

Lady Harriet changed colour. "I do, indeed; but fear 
lest you should think me an impertinent old woman if 
I do." 

" I assure you I shall not." 

" Then tell me, love, what makes you look so unhappy 1 " 

The direct question pained Susan, and she answered 
hesitatingly, " Nothing — at least a mere trifle." 

" Forgive me if I do not quite believe you ;" and Lady 
Harriet gently passed her arm round her, and drawing her 
close to her, whispered, "besides, my dear, trifling trials 
sometimes cause one great sorrow ; and if " — she hesitated, 
then afber a momenfs pause, said boldly — " if your change of 
residenoe, your mother*8 health, or any such cause, have em- 
barrassed your little income, I wish you would» for old friend*> 
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8liip*s sake, let me, for a time at least, be yotir banker. I am 
rich, I have no claims on me, and I will agree to any terms 
you please, if you will only consent to -wbat I ask." 

Tbese few sentences were uttered in a rapid, nervous 
manner ; she blusbed like a girl as sbe made tbe proposal, 
and looked so earnest and eager, that Susan was deeply 
moved, and could scarcely command voice to assure ber tbat 
as yet they bad no money difficulties. 

" But you forgive me for supposing it possible? " and Lady 
Harriets voice and eyes bad sucb a pleading expression, tbat 
Susan felt tempted to fling ber arms round ber and open 
ber wbole beart to ber. A remnant of ber natural reserve 
witbheld ber; but sbe expressed so "warmly ber sense of 
ber delicate consideration, tbat Lady Harriet W9S entirely 
satisfied. 

" By-and-by you will leam tbat I am a very safe oonfi* 
dant/' sbe said, as sbe rose to take leave. 

" I feel tbat," Susan bastily replied ; " but I aasure you 
my present grief is one so purely personal, that I am aabamed 
to bave allowed it to discompose me so as to attract at- 
tention." 

" My dear," said Lady Harriet, gravely, " you are very 
young, and may tbank Heaven tbat you bave not yet leamed 
to bide tbe natural feelings of your beart. People bave a 
bard ordeal to undergo ere tbat lesson is acquiredi and God 
grant you may be spared it." 

" I wisb I bad known you longer," Susan said, ingenuously ; 

" I migbt tben, perbaps " äie paused — " but it is sucb a 

mere trifle *" 

" Believe me tbere is notbing connected witb tbe joys or 
sorrows of a Fleming of Dunai tbat is too trifling to in- 
terest Harriet Grabam." The sweet expression of ber dove- 
Mke eyes quite overcame Susan, and in a very few moments 
ber wbole beart was laid open to ber new friend. It is 
an odd tbing bow unreserved sby people are sometimes; 
bow some peculiar affinity to tbe person witb wbom tbey 
converse seems to unlock tbe most bidden treasuries of tbe 
soul. In sbort, tbere is friendsbip, as well as love, at firat 
sigbt ; and this was an instance of it, and a strong one. 
Susan wafi amazed at tbe ease witb wbicb sbe oonfesaed all 
^r most secret tbougbts, bopes, and wisbes to this oompar 
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tative sin^anger, bnt still more amazed waa slie by her ready 
oomprehension of her peculiar position, and by the pertinent 
questions she asked with regard to William'8 acquaintance 
with Mr. Lumley ; bis capabilities of aiding ber; ber aims 
and objects in becoming an autbor, and 'wbat particular style 
of fiterature sbe most ajQTected. 

Wben all was answered to ber satisfaction, sbe told Susan 
tbat sbe could not have confided ber difficulties to any one 
wbo could more readily sympatbize witb tbem, for sbe too 
was a dabbler in literature, 'Hbougb," sbe said bumbly, " ber 
object in writing was a less wortby one tban Susan^s; ber 
alm baving been to forget sad tbougbts." Tbus sbe migbt, 
perbaps, be able to aid ber in fin^g a publisber, sbould 
Mr. Lumley fail ber. ** £ut," sbe asked witb some animation, 
" tbis Mr. Lumley is not, I suppose, the Lumley, tbe autbor 
of ' Ormsby/ tbe M.P., tbe lion of tbe day V 

** He is tbe autbor of * Ormsby/ certainly, but I did not 
know be was a lion,** said Susan^ looldng a little soared; 
" "William never told me tbat." 

" Ob, if it is <Ad Lumley, you oould not, I suspect, bave a 
better literary godfatber,.or a more uprigbt gentleman fco 
deal witL At least be is a great favourite of my fidend 
Mrs. Talbot, and is ber daugbter Geraldine's guardian. I 
sbould like to tbink tbat sucb a man as sbe bafl described 
sbould take an interest in your proceedings." 

" But, dear Lady Harriet, Mr. Lumley is notbing to me 
except as tbe editor of a magazine," said Susan, timidly ; ''and 
I am so anxious be sbould not know my name.*' 

" I sball take care not to betray you, my love ; but now I 
must go. Farewell, dear Miss Fleming, and may God be 
witb you in your unselfisb labours." 

As sbe quitted tbe room, Susan gazed witb a stränge 
feeling of interest and curioaity on ber cbiselled features ; 
tbere was in ber countenance sometbing so sweet and sad, 
tbat sbe felt, as Longfellow expres»es it, tbat " it was a face 
tbat bad a story to tall." Tbat story, bowever, sbe never 
guessed, and Lady Harriet never betrayed it on berself 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



LITEBABT LABOUB. 



There are one or two eras in the life of every human being, 
to which be looks back as the tuming-points ot bis destinj ; 
albeity to the world in general, no trace appears of anj great 
change either in bis mind or position. 

Such a one was the day on which Susan Fleming secnred 
Lady Harriet Graham's friendship. Mrs. Fleming was grati- 
fied by Lady Harriefs visit, because she clung fondly to any 
person or thing associated with the past. Lilias rejoiced 
that Susan bad made an acquaintance willing and able to 
give ber a few of the pleasures she herself enjoyed. Mrs. 
Hay was glad to perceive that ber favourite bad found a true 
friend, whose tastes and pursuits corresponded with ber own. 
And Mrs. Harris) Why, Mrs. Harris was intensely dis- 
gusted that a person with whom ber step-granddaughter bad 
become acquainted at Moray Plaoe sbould unweariedly per- 
sist in attentions to Susan, wbile to herself she only showed 
distant and haughty courtesy ; but ber indignation against 
Lady Harriet fell not upon her guilty bead, but upon Susan's. 

She was at a loss to understand, she binted, bow she could 
bear to receive civilities she bad no power of retuming, 
and 80 on ae^ infinitum, Susan listened with an unmoved 
countenance to her attacks. She was generous-hearted 
enough to feel that she was giving, as well as receiving, 
pleasure, by accepting tnfling kindnesses in the cordial spirit 
in which they were offered j and she never siipposed that 
Mrs. Harris really believed, as she implied, that she refused 
nothing from ber kiud friend. But so it was in truth. Mrs. 
Harris having found Lilias quite willing to receive any gifts 
she chose to bestow, it never occurred to ber that the sisters' 
natures and education bad given them different views of duty 
and propriety ; or doubted that the close oompanionship that 
»»Ksisted between Susan and her wealtby, 'unincombered' 
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friend should result in handsome presents, freely bestowed, 
and as freely accepted. 

Luckily, Susan never imagined sncli an interpretation of 
lier intimacy with Lady Harriet as possible ; for to her it 
was Taluable chiefly because her new acqnaintance was an 
early friend of her father. Moreover, about this period, a 
sådden dhange for the better in her fortunes occupied her 
time and thoughts too entirely to allow either one or other 
to be wasted on Mrs. Harris's fisilse estimate of her conduct. 

In spite of Lady Harriefs advice and encouragement, in 
spite of Jean's assnrance that "a wheen o* her stories was just 
beautifol," she could not make up her mind tö apply to Mr. 
Lnmley for very long after her first disappointment. Mrs. 
Talbofs praise, the esfceem in which he was held by the world, 
and especially by those who had means of judging of him 
in other respects than as an author, made her hesitate to 
apply to him again. She read his books, she marked with 
admiration his flowing style, the well-chosen and not too 
redandant language, and, above all, the allusions to science, 
art, history, poetry — all, in fact, which a classical education, a 
splendid memory, and first- råte talents coold acquire and 
retain, and she trembled at the thought that she had pxit 
her crude imaginations into the hands of sach a man. 

" And yet, Susan," said Frank to her one day, " Mr. Lum- 
ley spöke highly of your talents." 

A thrill of pleasure shot through her at the recollection ; 
but it passed as she added humbly, " O Frank ! he is so 
superior to every one else, that he can afford to be generous 
and encouraging to the merest tyro." 

"But William told you he never said more than he 
meant." 

Susan was silent, but those few words nerved her to perse- 
verance greater than before. She knew she was no genius, 
still she could not but be conscious that she had goöd talents; 
and having long considered them as a trust reposed in her 
for Frank's benefit, she was desirous of making the best 
use she could of them. Her father had taught her, years 
ago, that the simple act of imagining a story and writing it 
down does not constitute authori^ip ; but that steady 
labour, and constant cultivation of the taste, the intellect, 
and the heart; are all requisite to such an end. She had en- 
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deavoared to follow out his instructions formerlj to please 
him, and sow, 'when she was about to ojQfer the produce of 
her brain to eyea less prejudiced in ber favour, it was 
necessary to make still greater exertions. 

This she felt, and this she did. It would be tedioas to 
trace out ber course, to describe her failures, or show by 
what slow steps she advanced towards the goal she sought. 

Sir Isaac Newton acknowledged that he owed his success 
not to having more extraordinaiy powers of mind than other 
men, but by having more patience. 

The late Dr. Chalmers said, when addressing his students, 
" There is much weighty and most applicable wisdom in the 
reply given by Dr. Johnson to a question put to him by his 
biographer relative to the business of composition. He tusked 
whether, ere one begin, he should wait for the favourable 
moment, for the afflatus, which is deemed by many to con- 
stitute the whole peculiarity of genius. * No, sir; he should 
sit down doggedly,' was the deliverance of the great moraliat. 
And be assured, gentlemen, that there is much of substantial, 
and much of importantly practical truth in it. Whether it be 
composition, or any other exercise of scholarship, I would have 
you all to sit down doggedly ; for if you once bethink your- 
selves of waiting for the afflatus, the risk is, that the afflatus 
never may come. If at all ambitions of a name in scholar- 
ship, or what is better far, if at all ambitions of that wisdom 
that can devise aright for the service of humanity, it is not 
by the wildly, even though it should be the grandly, irregular 
march of a wayward and meteoric spirit that you will ever 
arrive at it. It is by a slow, but surer path — by a fixed 
and steady prosecution of it." 

Susan was quite unconscious that she had the authority of 
Newton, Johnson, and Chalmers, in favour of dogged perse- 
verance, but she followed their precepts steadily — ^she devoted 
every moment she could spare from her mother and her 
social duties to her one great aim ; she laughed off as well 
as she could her sister's accusations, that she had grown 
dreadfuUy idle with regard to music ; she tumed a deaf ear 
to Mrs. Harris's insinuations that she pretended to care for 
such and such books and studies as Lady Harriet preferred, 
merely to gratify her ; she even resisted Mrs. Hay*s frequent 
^fforts to draw her jGrom her little attic-study to the pleasant 
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firade of King Street, or the lieathy braes of Locharg, that 
she might not break in upon ber work ; and at lengtb, wben 
weeks and montbs bad elapsed, a time came wben even sbe 
berself believed tbat sbe migbt tempt ber fäte again. Sbe 
did so — and was successful. How ber temples tbrobbed — 
bow ber beart beat wben sbe opened Mr. Lumley's second 
missive ! and bow intenee was ber deligbt — ^bow warm ber 
gratitude to God, wben sbe found tbat at lengtb tbe door was 
undosed to ber, tbat sbe migbt go on and prosper ! Ofben, 
in after-years, bad sbe even greater blessings for wbicb to 
praise Heaven ; but never did a more fervent tbanksgiving 
gasb from ber beart tban on tbat day wben bope bieame 
certainty, wben sbe gazed on tbe first eamings of ber bead 
and band, and wben, sinking on ber knees, sbe blessed 
God for tbe talent be bad given ber — tbe mercies be bad 
bestowed 

Tbere was but one bitter dröp in Susan's cup tbat day, 
tbat neitber to ber sister or motber did sbe dåre to confide 
ber secret or ber success. lilias — ålas ! tbat it sbould be 
so— was now too entirely Mrs. Harris's cbild to be intrusted 
witb anjrtbing of wbicb ahe was not to be tbe depository ; 
and poor Mrs. Fleming bad so peculiar an idiosyncrasy, tbat 
sbe bad no sooner a secrét confided to ber, tban sbe seemed 
fatally impelled, not only to disclose it, but to do so at tbe 
very most inopportune moment» Indeed, as Jean one day 
expressed it, tbougb perbaps more pitbily tban respectfully — 
''It^s my belief. Miss Susan, tbat you migbt as weel cry 
it at tbe cross as tell Mrs. Fleming a secret." 

A few years ago, ber distrust of any mutual sympatby of 
ieeling between ber motber and berself would bave rendered 
fiusan's oonfidence in ber impossible ; but tbe last eigbteen 
montbs bad so altered tbeir relative positions, tbat Mrs. 
Fleming's tender approval and encouragement of ber were 
very dear to ber, and were sougbt on every oocasion ; still 
sbe felt tbat it would not do to be communicative on tbe 
present occasion ; Mi*s. Fleming must know notbing of ber 
real, actual life ; must see ber as otbers did, a common-place, 
unexcitable girl, fulfilling ber daily duties placidly and cor- 
rectly, aiming at notbing else ; content to dwell in monotony 
for ever. Except ber brotbers and Jean, Lady Harriet 
must be ber only confidant ; and was sbe not enougb ? 
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Dear, kind Lady Harriet \ — vrh&t a briglit, hAppj, loving 
existence opened for Susan with her friendship ! How 
delicious it waa to be imderstood at a glance, to have her 
best ideas cberiBlied, expanded, moulded by such gentle com- 
panionship ! her "wild, passionate fancies controlled by a 
npirit stronger and more chastened than her own, and her 
sometimeB chafed heart soothed by wise and tender sym- 
pathy 1 Tes, Lady Harriet was a friend as there are few — 
one in ten thousand ; and Susan loved her with that almost 
idolatrous love which a yonng enthusiastic girl not unfre- 
quently lavishes on an older ficiend of her own sex. Ere a 
year*s acqnaintance had endured between them, Susan felt 
convinced that nothing oould add to the affection with which 
she considered this dear Mend ; but a trifling incident soon 
showed her that it was possible to feel yet more tenderly 
towards her. 

One moming, in the early summer of their second year's 
residence in Ann Street, Jean brought a covered basket to 
her mistress, with the information that "there was some 
sparrygrass and berries from Lady Herryet, and the man 
was waitin' for a answer till the note;" and while Mrs. 
Fleming was reading the said note, she whispered to Susan, 
" Would you speak a minute, Miss Fleming ?" 
v Her tone and manner startled Susan, who quickly fol- 
lowed her from the room, to inquire, with some alarm, 
whether anything was wrong — " Was Lady Harriet ill ?" 

" Oh ! no, no ; she ia weel. There is naething wrang ; 
but I hae found it out at last, my bairn — I hae found it 
out." 

" What, Jeanie ?" asked Susan, astonished at her unusual 
agitation. 

" Gude save us, bairn ! about the pearls. I hae found out 
wha sent Mrs. Fleming's pearls. It was just Lady Henyet. 
I ken't it was na Madam Harris. You see I hae been 
ettlin' at it a läng while, for I thocht that nane but her 
would think o' a thing like that. I had heard tell that she 
and her brither, the lord that died beyond seas, had helpit 
the young laird o' Dunaik to choice a present for his bride ; 
and I put this and that thegither, you ken ; but I never 
'^uld maister the truth till the day, whaun, wha suld bring 

^ veggetables but jist the very serving-jj^an wha had 
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bronglii the pearls mair than a year gane. Ånd sae I asked 
liim how läng he bad been wi' Lady Herryet, and in and 
out, thj3, tLat, and the ither, till I wheedlit it a* out o* him. 
He is na" Lady Herryefs man ava', but my lord's body- 
servant ; and that*B how I never could trace him agai^ ; 
and he bad been ower at Bruntisland, and bad brougbt the 
message as he gaed by, and never thocht that I wad haye 
mind o' his £Eice j but I hae an e'e for fsMses that few folk can 



Jean was so delighted with ber discoyery, that she y^as 
keen to tell it to ber mistresEf, in spite of the injunctions she 
bad received from my lord's serving-man not to reveal it ; 
for Lady Harriet would be quite yexed, he said, if Mrs. 
Fleming ever found out "whence they came. 

For ber own pleasure, Susan would certainly have seconded 
Jean's wishes ; but the delicacy with which ber kind friend 
bad guarded ber secret induced ber to respect tbis in retum ; 
and she at length persuaded Jean to be silent until she bad 
obtained Lady Harriefs permission to speak. 

On the first favourable opportunity she told ber of Jean's 
discovery, and begged to be allowed to tell ber mother. 
Lady Harriet entreated ber not to say a word about it, 
either to ber motber or any one else, and got so di-eadfully 
agitated when Susan attempted to press the subject, that 
she was forced to relinquish it ; but the remembrance added 
another to ber many daims on ber beart. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE '*S" PAPBRS. 

The year that foUowed Susan's first success in literature was 
a busy aqd happy one. The aid she was enabled to afibrd 
ber younger brother, the trifling luxuries she no longer felt 
guilty in bestowing on ber mother, made ber hidden labour 
light, while the variety of ber occupations lent wings to the 
flight of time ; still, it must not be supposed that all ber 
trials were at an end, even then. Ålas ! no : there were still 
cutting speeches from Mrs. Harris to be bome ; there were 
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ever-increasing failures in Lilias's attentions to Mrs. Fleming 
to be mourned över ; there were jealousies of Lady Harriet*s 
aflfection for herself to be calmed down ; and hints of toadyism 
in her own conduct to that dear and judicious friend to be 
overlooked ; while the necessity of frequent visits to Moray 
Place, both moming and evening, was becoming daily more 
irksome, from the conviction that they no longer gave her 
sister pleasure. Lilias still loved her, she believed, but not 
as sihe loved Lilias. 

The change in both sisters was evident, even to strangers. 
While all congratnlated Mrs. Fleming on her elder daughter*s 
improved looks — on her beginning at last to appear as young 
as she really was — no one could say the same of the younger. 
How was it possible that she should look young, when she 
was encouraged to live only for the present, to think only of 
her selfish gratification, and to consider amusement the aim 
of her existence ? Much as her sister loved her, even she 
could not be blind to the alteration ; nor could she regret, 
as she would formerly have done, that her summer absences 
from Edinburgh were each season getting longer and longer. 

When they took place, Susan was comparatively her own 
mistress ; instead of pacing along hot and dusty streets, she 
could delay her walk till the soft evening hours, and, with 
!FVank's Newfoundland Watch as her guard and companion, 
could seek the quiet country roads ; linger to mark the 
changing sunset hues in sky, and sea, and hill, and distant 
plain ; pause to gather a sweet wild-flower ; or tum again 
and again to inhale the freshness of the soft western breeze. 
Then^ on retuming home, she dared to seat herself at her 
harp, and, instead of practising some piece of diificult execu- 
tion to play with Lillas, she gratified her mother and herself 
with simple melodies, whose associations^, as well as their 
intrinsic beauties, made them favourites with both. Pas- 
sionately fond of music, she found it now both a relaxation 
from and an auxiliary to the labour of literary composition. 
It unconsciously influenced the current of her thoughts, and 
lefb its impress on whatever subject happened at the time to 
occupy her. In like manner her literary occupations acted 
on her music ; and while some half-formed romance floated 
through her imagination, and gave to her voice and fingers 
<"*) expression and delicacy they had never known till now, 
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the entwinings of tlie sweet tones witli her wandering fanciea 
in like manner reacted on tbem, and bestowed on them a 
life and variety otherwise unattainabla 

'Not bad ber acquaintance witb Lady Harriet been less 
advantageous to ber progress in music tban in literature. 
Even Mrs. FlemiDg was struck by tbe improvement in the 
ricbness and flexibility of ber voice and in tbe delicacy of 
ber articulation ; wbile Frank binted, tbat if Mrs. Harris 
could only bear Susau sing at bome, sbe would find ber 
qnite capable of doing justice to more tban a mere second in 
a " Blangini" duet. 

Mrs. Fleming laugbed at Frank's remark ; tben, tuming 
to ber daugbter, said, " I don't know bow it is, love, but 
your singing really goes more to my beart tban Lily's. 
Perbaps, because I can follow tbe words. Tbat was wbat 
your dear fajtber admired so mucb in a singer, aod be used 
to quote sometbing about music married to immortal verse. 
Is tbat bow it goes, Susie 1 " 

Susan made no answer. Her motber so seldom alluded 
to ber fatber, tbat to find ber associating ber singing witb 
bis memory toucbed as mucb as it flattered ber. 

But music and country rambles were not tbe sole benefits 
Susan found in tbis boliday season. Tbe lengtbened even- 
ings, uudisturbed by company, tbe quiet momings, seldom 
intruded on by visitors, left ber sufficient leisure to put in 
execution a project sbe bad long bad at beart — namely, to 
write a novd, 

Hitberto, sbe bad employed ber talents in translations, 
sbort essays, and sligbt sketcbes or tales in prose or verse ; 
but tbese, altbougb generally accepted, were not of sufficient 
money value to fulfil tbe end sbe bad in view. To gain tbe 
large sum sbe required, sbe must attempt some work of suf- 
ficient originality or importance to be well received by tbe 
public ; and wbat was more important stiU, by tbe publisber. 
Notbing could fulfil tbis aim except a tbree-volume novel. 
Tbe idea bad baunted ber for montbs, but it bad been im- 
possible to begin sucb an undertaking wben exposed to tbe 
constant surprises of Mrs. Harris's visits. 

Now, bowever, wben sbe and Lilias were at Brigbton, tbe 
Melvilles and Lady Harriet at tbeir country bomes, tbe 
Hays only awaiting tbe rising of tbe law courts to go to 
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Locharg, Frank about to make awalking tour, Mrs. Fleming 
seldom leaving her room till noon and retiring early, now was 
the fitting time for her to embark on her great work. Those 
who have seen Edinburgh between the months of July and 
October may remember how deserted it then is. The courts 
of law and temples of leaming, nowadays the great oentres 
of attraction in Modem Athens, are then closed ; the most 
frequented streets and squares grass-grown ; the houses shut 
up, and the few inhabitants who remain in town kept in- 
doors by the heat and glare from the white stone streets, so 
that all is silence, all solitude ; and the passing tourist, who 
enters the ancient metropolis of Scotland, leaves it with an 
impression of having wandered through a city of the dead. 
And yet, how lovely it is ! how exquisite the skies, how fair 
the buildings, how picturesque the hills and surrounding 
scenery ! It is a place to admire, to love, and to look back 
to with fond regret. 

But the very deadness of its tranquillity made it a m#st 
fitting place for the undisturbed prosecution of Susan's task, 
while some other advantages, peculiar to Edinburgh, reu- 
dered it unusually suited to literary labour. In oiir " fell 
North" there are a few weeks at the height of summer 
when the interval between sunset and sunrise is very short ; 
when the crimson hues of evening seem almost to melt into 
the softer glow of dawn ; when darkness apparently flees 
from earth, and life and joy pervade all things. Susan's 
attic-chamber had been selected, partly to leave the better 
rooms for her mother and brothers, and partly for the ex- 
quisite view which its storm-window commanded ; and this 
apartment was now made more a study than a sleeping-room. 
Many an hour before her mother woke in the morning, and 
many another after she retired to rest, did she seek her 
writing-table in the recess of that attic-window ; and when 
her eyes were wearied with labour, she would rest them by 
looking abroad upon the fair scene without, sometimes 
gorgeous in the hues of sunset, at others lying peacefuUy in 
the slumberous twilight, or brilliant in the full blaze of noon, 
but always refreshing to the senses, always beautifuL 

The long summer twilight was propitious as " midnight 
oil'* to her self-imposed labour ; not a sound broke the still- 
ness save the monotonous cry of the watchman, whosQ tones^ 
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Boftened by distance, wore in sucli keeping with the anivenal 
traDqoillity, as to seem well-nigh harmonious ; while the cool 
night breeze entering the open window fEoined her cheek and 
brow; bearing on its vings the perfume of the garden flowers 
beneatL At such hours it was delightfnl to work ; and so 
nnwiUing was she to lose the benign influence of that time, 
tbat ofben she did not relinquish her pen till fidrlj overcome 
hy exhanstion and want of sleep. 

" I have little time before me," she would refleot ; ** Frank 
already requires my aid. I must work now; it is now 
only that sucoess is of importance to me j" and once or 
twioe the sun was high in the heavens ere she sought her 
pillow. 

"Nar was she forced to restrict herself entirely now to 
solitary labour. She had gradually acquired the habit of 
writing in her mother*s presence ; it no longer broke the 
thread of her thou^ts to be asked to pick up a pair of 
scissorsy or pass judgment on a shade of wool ; indeed, she 
was now a tolerable proficient in giving the few assents and 
dissents neoessary to keep up the gentle current of her 
mother 8 conyersation, witiiout at all disturbing the train of 
her own reflections meanwhile. 

Mrs. Fleming was sometimes a little surprised by the 
answers her questions reoeived ; but, being under the delusion 
that Susan was a martyr to &jnily correspondence, submitted 
to it without a murmur. 

'^ Letter-writing is quite a fomily taste among the 
Memings," her mother used ofben to say ; " and lilias has it 
as well as you, Susan," she added, one August evening. 
^ What a capital letter her last was. And, now I think of it, 
love, I wish you would give it me to read över once more. 
Dear me, Susan, how tirad you look 1 You must write no 
more to-night. I insist upoh it. I wish you would go and 
take a walk. That always refreshes you ; and, as I know 
you like an object, you shall go to Comely Bank and try to 
get me a Provence rose. I am sure it should be shaded with 
Bcarlet instead of grey, as it is here." 

Susan sighed. She had unfolded Lilias's letter, to gain 
some hints from it for the chapter she was writing at the 
moment, and to which her descriptions were quite apropos. 
She was getting on so i^ioely when thus interrupted* 
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But she obeyed at once. Watch was summoned to attend 
her, and soon the beauty of her walk caused her to forget 
that it had been reluotantly undertaken. Indeed, instead 
of restricting herself to the fulfilment of her mother's com- 
mission, she quitted Comely Bank, not to retum home, but 
to wander a little way up the old Granton £k)ad, and renew 
her acquaintance with a spöt which had been a favourite 
evening walk of her father's long ago. It led to the brow 
of a gentle hill a little way up the now almost deserted 
highway, and commanded one of the most glorious prospeets 
of her native city. When she found herself there, she 
stopped, a rush of old recollections came upon her, and for a 
moment her eyes were too full of tears to gaze upon the 
scene before her. But when she did, how enchanting did it 
appear ! Beautiful, beloved Edinburgh ! how often do the 
hearts of thy absent children turn with longing to see thy 
face once more; while imagination paints it in colours as 
bright and fair as it appeared on that evening when Susan 
Fleming gazed on thee with enraptured eye ! Yet even a 
stranger must have looked on that lovely view with delight. 
The stately and gloomy castle, on which the purple shade of 
evening hung ; the white colonnades of the Calton ; the long 
lines of houses with their windows brilliantly illuminated by 
the sparkling sunset; the masses of palace-like buildings, 
temples, and towers, spread out in fair array and surmounted 
by the crowned steeple of St. Giles (Dunedin's patron saint) ; 
the lion-shaped outHne of Arthur*s Seat ; the distant range 
of the Pentland hills, all blended into one exquisite whole, 
how picturesque ! and once, how flajniliar ! 

A faint reddish haze hung över the city, lending a rosy 
radiance to the evening atmosphere. The grassy slope, 
stretching towards the town, was freshly green, and the 
cattle that lay there gave an aspect of repose to the whole 
picture, which was increased by the rustling of the dark old 
trees overhead. It was an hour and place for the indulgence 
of all a poet*s fancies, and Susan could scarcely tear herself 
from the contemplation of so much loveliness. But time 
was passing by, her mother might be anxious at her long 
absence, and, giving one last lingering look, she turned from 
the glorious scene, and hastily descended the hill. 

For some little time she walked rapidly homewards, but 
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when she again found herself on the level Dean road, ber 
eyes invohmtarily wandered to the Firth, as it lay in peace- 
fiil beauty at some few railes* distance. The sea at tbat hour 
had always great attractions for her, and she could not resist 
the temptation of pausing in her walk, and, as she leaned on 
the low wall, she gave herself up for a few moments longer 
to her favourite habit of reverie. She compared the de- 
scriptions she had received of Brighton with the narrowarm 
of the sea before her, and whispered to ber heart, tbat the 
majesty of an nnbounded ocean could never have for her the 
charms of her own dear Firth. The rapidly-declining sun 
darted its latest beams upon the waters, and while he» eyes 
rested ou the brilliant belt of light which streamed across 
the sea, a little sailing-boat shot athwart the illuminated 
path, and for an instant glimmered white in the silvery 
radianoe. As it passed on, the sails assumed a more dingy 
hue, and finally tbeir borrowed beauty faded away entirely, 
and they became again as dull in colour as they were before. 
The incident caught her attention ; and as she tumed to 
leave the spöt, her imagination dwelt upon the short-lived 
brightness of the little vesseFs course, and involuntarily she 
compared its career to tbat of her sister. Thus had she been 
taken from the dingy darkness of poverty to shine in the 
gay world, and a prayer rose to her Hp thalj her darling Lily 
might not be doomed to follow out the similitude, and sink 
again from splendour to insigiiificance. " She could not bear 
it now," she sighed. " We acted for the best, but I doubt 
whether we judged wisely." 

From her sister*s fäte she tumed to her own, and dwelt 
with astonishment and gratitude on the success she had 
ah^eady achieved. How stränge it was that she, an inex- 
perienced girl, should have the power of interesting the 
reading public ! Yet Mr. Lumley assured William that 
such was really the case. She amused herself with conjec- 
turing what idea Mr. Lumley could have formed of a person 
of whom be spöke so highly, whom he praised for her know- 
ledge of the human heart, and of whose future career he 
prophesied great things. Could he think that she was only 
Susan Fleming? Yet, perhaps, he seldom thought about 
the matter, and only made these prefcty speeches to please 
William, who he must see took a deep interest in the matter. 
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" £ut I confess/' ske added^ ^^/should very moch like to see 
liim again." 

" Susan, dear/' said her mother, the moment she entered, 
" how very long you have been 1 I have been wearying for 
you sadly. Everything has gone wrong since you lefb me. 
Only look at this shade of red, it is quite bricky when com- 
pared witb the pattem; and I have broken my needle, and I 
doh't know wbere you have put the others. In my work- 
box ? Well, it ne ver occurred to me that they could be 
there ; and I do get so weary sitting alone, with nobody to 
talk to ; and worse than all, there is a large parcel of books 
lying there for you from London, and I would not open it^ 
for I know you are so particular about not having your 
letters and things opened. £ut you have got my rose, — oh, 
how very pretty I " 

Susan glanced at the parcel with some curiosity — what 
could it contain ? Mrs. Fleming meanwhile talked on. " I 
wonder why William addresses everytjiing to you. I am 
sure anything that he has to tell you he might tell me ; and 
— ^now, Susan, that is really too provoking not to show me 
what it is at once. Do open it, and put me out of pain." 

Susan did not hear her, she was so engrossed by seeing 
the parcel addressed as, " Favoured by Mr. Lumley ;" and 
she exclaimed, " Mamma, did you see ? Mr. Lumley brought 
this " 

" Well, my love, I know j why should he not ? He is a 
great friend of William'8, is he not 1 " 

" A very great friend — ^an Eton Mend, noamma." 

" I thought I remembered Willie speaking of him, and I 
was very sorry that he did not call hlmself with the parcel. 
But surely Willie has written to me, Susan 1 he never forgefts 
his mother." 

A letter for her was soon discovered, and while she read 
it, Susan had leisure to examine the contents of the parcel. 

" Oh, Susan, William writes that Mr. Lumley is a great 
novelist — ^I did not know that before — and that he is so elever 
and celebrated. I do hope he may call. And William hajB 
sent some of his magazines, that we may know what sort of 
ihings he writes. His are marked with a cross, he says. Do 
you see any marked with a cross, Susan ? I hope they are 
tnterestini;^ for I have had nothing amusing to read sinoe 
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Lady Hamet left town. Do get off your bonnet, dear, and 
read Mr. Lamley^s magazines to me. But I cannot imagine 
why William addressed the parcel to you ! Well, never 
mind ; make haste, love. Have we read any of his novels, 
Susan 1 I don't recoUect the name of Lumley among tlLose 
Lady Harriet lent us." 

" * Ormsby ' is his, mamma." 

" Is it 1 Well, love, make haste— now I have my needle 
and the rose, I think I could work a little longer if you read 
to me." 

Susan soon retumed ; and immediately Mrs. Fleming 
entreated her to begin, reminding her that a cross marked 
Mr. Lumley's ; then added, " I am glad he did not call to- 
night; only think how awkward I should have felt not to 
have known anything about his "writings ! To fancy him 
only a college friend of William*s ! A nobody ! Oh dear 
me, I have made a false stitch, crossed two tbreads ! Put it 
right, will you, love, and let me have the book" 

A moment's silence ensued ; but the talking soon began 
again. 

''Dear me, Susan, what can this meani I see several 
papers marked in the index; some are crosses, cei*tainly; 
but one or two have a pencilled * S ' before them. I do hope 
that S is not the initial letter of Mr. Lumley's Christian name. 
Only imagine how ugly any would be that began with S ! 
Samuel, for instance, or Septimus, or any of those sort of 
names. Lumley itself is not so bad; but really I don't 
think I could read the writings of any one whose name waa 
Samuel or Samson." 

" Sebastian and Sigismund begin with S," said Susan, laugh- 
ing and blushing at the same time, for she well knew what 
was meant by the mysterious initial. 

" So they do ; still, I wish that William had told it me ; for, 
somehow, I never can tåke interest in a person until I know 
his Christian name." 

" Mr. Lumley's name is Herbert." 

*' How do you know, Susan ?" 

"William told me so." 

" It is very odd that he should never have told wie /" 

"Your work is ready, mamma," said Susan, anxious to 
check &rther inquiries. " Shall I read to you 1" 
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"Yes, do, my dear; begin with this one— *The Bride 
Elect/" 

" That has no crosa." 

" No ; but I like the name ; besides, it bas the letter ' S.* 
Oh ! you say Mr. Lumley'8 name is Herbert. What could 
William mean by putting an S ?" 

Susan remonstrated no fartber, but began to read ber own 
first printed tale. Very anxiously did she await ber motber's 
judgment of it ; and ber beart beat quick with deligbt wben 
sbe found it bigbly approved of. She was charmed at this 
success j but by-and-by she diseoyered that Mrs. Fleming 
liked ber stories much more than she did the elever, witty 
papers of Mr. Lumley ; and this rather vexed ber — she 
thought bis so wondeifuUy interesting. 

" I like those with a cross very well," Mrs. Fleming sjdd, 
as they closed the book for the night ; " but they are not 
nearly so good as the *S' papers. Oh, Snsan! I have 
unriddled the riddle now. S stånds for superior, William 
means that the papers so marked are Mr. Lumley's best 
You must finish the * S' papers to-morrow/* 



CHAPTER XXY. 

HEBBERT LUMLEY. 

" I woNDER whether Mr. Lumley will call to-day," was Mrs. 
Fleming's first remark, as she seated herself next moming 
before ber embroidery-frame. "Do you think be will, 
Susan r 

Susan answered she could not tell; but, certainly, she 
must have expected that he would, or why bad she so care- 
fuUy removed all traces of pen, ink, and paper from the 
drawing-room that moming 1 Perhaps she bad intended to 
devote the forenoon to reading aloud. Yet there was a 
nervous tremor in ber yoice as she asked ber mother whether 
she should do so. 

" No, thank you, my love. The shading of this leaf is so 
intricate, I could not possibly listen to reading ; but you 
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might sing to me, Sosan. I liaye not heard a note of music 
for two days." 

Sosan uncovered her harp,ran her fingers across the strings, 
and asked, listlessly, what she should sing. 

" Why, I don't know, my dear ; any thmg you please.*' 

That mest provoking answer 1 — and it was especially so to 
Sosan at that time, for, in spite of every e£fort to the con- 
traiy^ she coold not help recalling the last time— the only 
time — she had seen Mr. Lomley, and she longed to have her 
thooghts diverted into a different channeL What should she 
sing 1 Every air that occurred to her seemed to bear refer- 
ence to her recollections, and she began one song after 
another, till Mrs. Fleming looked op, with a pettish irrita- 
tion, and said, ^* Oh, Sosan, do fix on some one thing ; it 
qoite teases me to hear those tiresome scrap& Can*t you let 
me hear that song of Lily*s that the Wyndhams rave aboutl" 

" It is too high for me, mamma.'* 

"Well, then, *the Trysting Tree;' any thing that is 
pretty." 

Susan song the " Trysting Tree," and the exertion did her 
goodj bnt, as she finished the concluding symphony, she 
started up, nervously exclaiming, " Mamma, surely that was 
thedoor-bell." 

" No, my love, I don't think so," was the placid reply. 
Bot Susan's quick ear had not deceived her; the door opened, 
and Mr. Lumley was announced. Mrs. Fleming pushed 
aside her tapestry- frame, and gracefully and cordially wel- 
comed William's friend. Sosan stood a little in the back- 
groond ; her cheek påle, her limbs trembling to soch a 
degree, that she had to grasp the back of a chair to keep 
terself fromfalling. What had become of all her strenoous 
resolutions to receive him with composure? Ålas ! the sound 
of his voice too forcibly recalled the past, while the sense of 
her late personal obligations to him crowded upon her with 
overwhelming force, and all efforts at indifference^were vain. 

It was to him that she owed all her present success, all her 
future expectations, and yet, she would have done anything 
rather than have him acqoainted with her secret. 

Thus her very eagemess not to betray her gratitode for 
all lie had done for her, and the natoral emotions occasioned 
by liis association in her memory with her father's fatal acci- 
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denty cansed her tusnally reserved manner to assume an 
appearance of coldness very foreign to ber real feelings, 
thougb sbe did contrive to make one step towards bim and 
offer ber band. Tbere was, bowever, sucb a contrast between 
tbe cbilling reception of tbe daugbter and tbe cordial greet- 
ing of tbe motber, tbat Mr. Lnmley was evidently struck by 
it, and, witb a formål bow, and a keen, searcbing look at ber, 
vbicb made ber nncomfortable, sbe scarce knew why, be 
seated bimself by Mrs. Fleming ; and Susan bastened to 
conceal ber vexation and embarrassment bebind ber motber*s 
vork-frame. How tbankful sbe now was for tbat dear 
motber'8 total unconsciousness of tbe obligations under wbicb 
tbey lay to Mr. Lumley. To ber be was simply William's 
Eton ally and steady friend. Tbe antbor, tbe M.P., was 
forgotten, and ber manner, tberefore, was wbat a loving 
motber's migbt be to tbe cbosen companion of a favonrite 
son. 

How Susan enyiedbergraceful composure ! How asbamed 
sbe was of ber own reception of one sbe bad so long desired 
to please. Could sbe not exert berself even yet ? No ; tbe 
tbougbt of meeting tbose eyes again was more tban sbe bad 
courage to stånd. It seemed as i^ at a glance, tbey bad 
penetrated ber disguise. Poor Susan 1 Sbe was making 
berself very unnecessarily wretcbed. Tbe glance was one of 
simple curiosity, excited by bis wisb to discover wbetber tbe 
sister Susan, of wbom William always spöke so affectionately, 
could really be less cold and self-possessed tban be bad 
imagined ber, wben seeing ber under tbe influence of ber 
beavy afiSiction. He balf boped sbe migbt display more traces 
of buman feeling tban formerly, but sbe did not. Sbe was 
påle, stem-looking, and reserved in manner ; be did not, 
never could, take an interest in ber. Mrs. Fleming was very 
cbarming, mucb more so tban be expected ; but ber daugbter 
was plain— decidedly plain. Besides^ sbe wore ringlets, and 
be detested ringlets. So be tbougbt no more about ber. 

But tbe portrait above tbe fireplace fully arrested bis 
attention. How striking a union of intellect, benevolence, 
and manly vigour was depicted in tbat countenanoe ! 
Wbat a contrast it presented to tbe fragile delicacy of tbe 
widow ! Yet tbat very fragility bad a böld on bis beart ; 
andtboee widoVs weeds, tbose braids of silver bair, bad tbeir 
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part in interesfcing him ia Mrs. Fleming, for they reminde I 
him, as did her gentle, cordial manner, of a beloved mothc : 
he had lately löst. 

Finding that the pretty Lilias, who had looked so loveh' 
in her grief some years previously, did not nowlive at hoB)<s 
Herbert Lumley had complied with William. Fleming^s ho; e 
that he would call on his mother in Ann Sjireet, with u ) 
expectation of pleasure from the visit. He was oonvincerl 
that there he should find nothing to gratify his fastidioua 
taste in any way, and especially his enthusiastic love of tho 
beautifuL He was, therefore, a good deal surprised when he 
foxind the interiör of the house so unlike its unpretending 
exteriör. The delicate and harmonious colouring of the tiny 
drawing-room j tho softened light, the influence of woman's 
presence evinced in a thousand trifles, the musical instru- 
ments, flowers, and books; the magnificent portrait, and, 
above all, the lovely, placid countenance of Mrs. Fleming, 
pleased his critical eye ; and, more than that, touched his 
old home feelings. William was a happy man to have such 
a home and such a mother I 

For a few moments he sat silent, as he reUcctcd on these 
things ; then, as if roused by some trlHing remark of his 
hostess, he said, abruptly — 

" You must excuse my examination of your pretty room, 
Mrs. Fleming ; the truth is, I am, at present, house-hunting 
for some friends of mine, and I was thinking whethor apart- 
ments like these would suit Mrs. Talbot." 

" Friends who wish to come to Edinburgh ?" asked Mrs. 
Fleming. 

<' Tes. My ward. Miss Talbot, has persuaded her mother 
to winter here.*' 

" Oh ; that will be very nice I" 

Mr. Lumley looked at her for a moment, rather puzzlr.^l 
by the answer; for, as he knew little of Mrs. Fleming, It; 
ne ver occurred to him that her restless fancy had alreaii/ 
conjured up a desirable oompanion for her daughters in hU 
unknown ward. He therefore paused an instant before he 
asked whether there were many pleasant houses in her 
neighbourhood. 

The question opened a perfect mine of talk to Mrs. Flemin;;^'. 
" There were agreat many nice houses in St. Bemard's Creö- 
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cent,'* she said, " but, for her part, »he preferred thoae on 
higher ground ; she had a great objection to hills." And off 
Bhe set on a comparative view of all the various situations in 
Edinburgh, in which she gave the palm to Charlotte Square 
and Heriot Eow; ^'only," as she observed, '4t was impossi- 
ble to get a house in either." And then she tumed saddenlj 
to Susan, and asked her what had become of the list of 
fumifihed houses she had got for Mrs. Hay^s friendcf, the 
Torrences. 

Snsan tnmed yery red at this inquiiy, for she remembered 
that the list in question was in her own writing, which she 
must not put into Mr. Lumley's hands ; so she was obliged to 
give the required information vivd voee, a thing rery trying 
to her when exposed to the quick glanoes of those hawk-like 
eyes. But she went through with it bravely ; and Mr. Lum- 
ley, as he rose to take leave, assured her she had given him 
very valuable hints, which he could not have obtained else- 
where without an infinity of trouble. 

" Frank, my youngest son, will be home next week," Mrs. 
Fleming said ; " can he be of any use to you, Mr. Lumley »" 

" Oh no, thank you, I must leave Edinburgh to-morrow ; 
but if you will permit me, Mrs. Fleming, I should like very 
much to give Mrs. Talbot an introduction to you. She has 
very few friends here, and I am sure my ward would benefit 
by an intimacy with — with your daughtera" 

Mrs. Fleming was much flattered by this request, to which 
she acoeded with eagemess ; and no sooner had he quitted 
the room than she asked Susan the very puzzling question — 
"What do you think ofWillie*s friend ?" Now this was 
what Susan could nöt exactly telL The searching eye, and 
the firm expression of his mouth, convinced her that he was 
not only observant, but, she feared, a little inclined to satire. 
An indefinable something betrayed that she herself had made 
no pleasant impression upon him ; indeed, the oontraT7,Bhe su»- 
pected ; but nothing could exceed the charm of his manner 
to her dear mother. When he addressed her, the smile round 
his lips and the softened tone of his voice were perfectlj 
fiMcinating, she thought ; se she said, " she liked him, on the 
whole, very well." 

Mrs. Fleming laughed at her guarded answer, and then 
asked her what made her so nervous. Shé had fiinciod she 
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was getting över her Bhj fits ; but to-day it was qnite ridi- 
culous to see her påle and red by tums whenever Mr. 
Lnmlej spöke or looked at her 1 

" Mamma, his eyes are so piercing ! Yet it is odd/' sbe 
added, afler a momenfs consideration, " that tbey should be 
80, for they are very light blue. I did not know before that 
such påle eyes could have so much expression." 

" You seem to have examined Mr. Lumley very minutely, 
Sosan," said Mrs. Fleming, laughing again ; " but / did not 
think his eyes påle. They are a clear decided blue, and the 
eyelashes quite dark and beautifuL In short, I think him a 
handsome man." 

Susan hesitffted. '' Perhaps he is, though I don't particu- 
larly admire such very marked features or close-set eyes. 
But he is tall and slight " 

** And particularly graceful," said her mother, a little im- 
patiently. *' Moreover, he moves and S{)eaks like a gentleman, 
and his hair is as dark as his eyelashes ; then he bas such a 
pleasant smile — at least you allow that." 

" Oh, yes 1 William aiways said he had that. He has a 
good forehead too, and looks elever ; nor is his voice un- 
pleasant, though it is a little too high-pitched, too JSnglish, to 
suit my taste." 

" Now, Susan, you are quite provoking. His voice is as 
round and pleasant as — as your own, dear ; " at whioh simi- 
litude Susan laughed heartily. " / like him extremely. His 
answers too are so short and abrupt, I am sure one could 
have found out from them that he was no ordrnary man.'* 

" He did not give you much information about William, 
mamma," said Susan, quietly. 

'*Wl]at would you have, love ? He answered all my 
questions most civiUy." 

"Yes, he answered them, certainly; but ^" 

" Bemember, Susan, how hurried he was ; and that all the 
time he was in a fidget to ask us about Mrs. Talbofs house. 
I am glad they are to be introduced to us — I do so want you 
to have some young friends. You are getting quite old- 
maidish, living only with elderly people — Mrs. Hay and Lady 
Harriet and me as your chosen companions. I wonder what 
age Miss Talbot is ] and whether she is pretty — ^and whether 
she has any fortune 1" 
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<' Mr. Lumley said she was his ward ; so probablj she has 
Bome fortune." 

" Don't yoii think," continued Mrs. Fleming, after pon- 
dering for some moments in silence, " that Mr. Lumlej is 
veiy young to have a ward at all ? and yet she must be 
pretty nearly grown iip, for he hoped that you and Lily 
miglit be ber friends. How old sbould you fancy Mr. 
Lumley V 

" I don't know — five-and-thirty, perhaps." 

" Oh, Susan ! I don't believe be is above thirty, if he is 
80 old ! Now you know, if Miss Talbot be any age at all, he 
must have been quite a boy when he was left her guardian." 

" Why so, mamma ? I think I remember William speak- 
ing of Mr. Talbot's death only a few yeara ago, and I don't 
see anything very extraordinaiy in his leaving his daughter 
to the guardianship of a man of Mr. Lumley's present age, 
or even a year or two younger. I know that Mr. Talbot 
and Mr. Lumley were great friends. Besides, Mrs. Talbot 
is still alive." 

" Ay, true ; I did not think of Mr. Talbot having died 
lately, Susan. But how comes it that you know anything 
about the matter V* 

" William told me a little, and Lady Harriet Graham a 
greau deal of them." 

" Oh, indeed ! I am sure I don't remember ever having 
heard their names before ; but you have an excellent 
memory, and I forget things sadly — very sadly." She 
sighed, and soon after added, " But, at any råte, Mr. 
Lumley must be a most trustworthy person to have the 
guardianship of a young lady of large fortune." 

'' Large fortune, mamma," said Susan, smiling. 

" Well, child, I am sure he spöke as if money were no 
object ! But I do think, Susan, that he has infected you 
with his odd way of catching up one's words quite sharply. 
The tone of your voice just now was exactly like his when 
he catechised you about the houses. I wonder which he will 
fix upon, and when they will come ! He said they wished 
to be settled before winter, so I should think they would 
come in a month or six weeks. This is August, is it not 1" 

" Yes ; to-morrow is the twelfth." 

" Oh !" (in the tone of ono who had made a great discovery) 
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" tJuU is tlie reason why Mr. Lumley was keen to leave so 
soon — I wonder whose moors ho ia going to 1 But, Susan, 
only think how stupid we have been ; we never once alluded 
to haviDg read Mr. Luinlej*s magazine ; and I should so have 
liked to have told him how much I was pleased with the 
S. papcrs. He must think that we don*t even know that 
be is an author : how very provoking I" 

Susan could not join in her lamentations. It had been 
tbe one comfort of that tiying interview that the conversa- 
tion steered clear of literature. 

" Afber all, it is a pity that he has such light eyes ! " was 
Mrs. Meming^s next observation. " If he had dark ones, ho 
would really be a very handsome man ; iudeed, even now, 
I can fancy many people admiring him. What do you think, 
Susan 1 " Then, without waiting for an answer, " Do you 
know, I have been persuading myself that, after all, he will 
probably call again before he leaves Scotland 1 *' 

'^ He said it was impossible, mamma." 

" So he did ; but yet — ^I am sure I wish he would — aud 
remember, if he does, that I prophesied it. But, dear mc, 
Susan, what have you been doing to my rose-leaf ? " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GERALDINE. 

Day after day passed, but Mrs. rieming's prophecy was not 
fulfilled. Mr. Lumley never made his appearance, and the 
iirst news they heard of him was a month afterwards, when 
William reported that he had returned to London, grcatly 
delighted with Scotland and its hospitality. 

" He has been staying with Lady Harriet Graham," lic 
wrote ("what a pity Susan was not there I I should have 
liked her to become acquainted with Lumley), and has, by 
her advice, taken a house in Abercrombie Place for Miu 
Talbot." 

" In Abercrombie Place % " said Mrs. Fleming, in a disap- 
pointed tone ; " I thought they would have come close to 
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US. But, to be sure, Lady Harriet must always be a greater 
attraction than poor folk like us." 

" Lady Harriet is an old friend of Mrs. Talbot," suggested 
Susan. 

" Oh, indeed ! and yet," — ^in a more gentle voice, — "I partly 
remember that he said so. I wish, Susan, you bad been 
tbere wben be was. I wisb you bad been asked tben, 
instead of next month." 

"I bad ratber see Lady Harriet alone^ tban witb 
strån f^ers," Susan said. 

" You silly cbild, you are tbe better of seeing strängars," 
said ber motber, fondly passing ber fingers tbrougb ber 
glossy ringlets. '' Tbat sbrinking from society was all very 
well, love, wben you were i^lainj but now tbat you are 
pretty '* 

"Pretty, mamma 9" and Susan took a bearty fit of 
laughter at sucb an epitbet being bestowed on ber. 

" Indeed, Susan," said Mrs. Fleming, seriously, " I am not 
joking. Wben you bave a little colpur and look bappy, you 
really are a nice-like girl ; but wben you take one of your 
sby fits, like tbat you bad tbe day Mr. Lumley called, you 
look ^" 

'^ Hideous ! eb, mamma 1 But if you are satisfied, tbat is 
all I care for;" and sbe pressed ber band fondly, and smiled 
a bappy smile, for sbe knew tbat ber motber was apt to 
idealize tbose sbe loved ; and tbat sbe did love ber sbe now 
felt to ber beart's core. 

Mrs. Fleming stooped to kiss ber, and said in ber usual 
inconsequent fasbion, " So, love, you bad better accept Lady 
Harriets invitation at once." 

'* Dear Lady Harriet ! Does it not seem, mamma, as if sbe 
asked, ratber tban conferred, a favour by ber invitation ? " 

" Well, love, perbaps sbe does. Elderly people often find 
a bouse witbout young faces round tbem very dulL" 

" But you, mamma, will feel duU witbout ma" 

"No, no, love; Frank and Jean will take good cate of 
me. 

So it was decided tbat Susan sbould go to Fifesbire, and 
early in September sbe crossed tbat same ferry wbich, in 
days of old, bad been so fiital to tbe lovely Rosabelle. It 
was a beautif ul evening, as, under tbe guidance of tbe ancient 
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Berring-man — ^ioo reverent in aspect to deseire the name of 
footman or butler — ahe dimbed the steep bank on whicb 
Lady EQirriefs cottage stood. Bright glistened the golden 
börder of Eifeahire in the antumn sunaet ; the fields were 
yellow with corn waiting for the siclde ; the reapers were 
laugbingy singing, and talking ; the very firth — ^the silver 
lirth of ForUi — had caught a golden radianoe^ and the itar 
city of Dnnedin rose dear, pore, and beautiful on the oppo» 
aite ooast. 

All natore smiled on Suaan; but the wannest greeting of 
all -was that reoeived from Lady Harriet, who met her in 
the ivy-covered porch, and, herself nn&steninghercloak and 
bonnet, welcomed her under her oottage roo£ 

Afew moments of pleasant chat, in the qoaint old-&shioned 
parloori followed, and then Lady Harriet rose, told her dinner 
was almost ready, and as she had some friends staying in the 
hoose, she must hnny her away to dress. 

** 1 bad intended that we shonld have qpent a few days 
$^^^4^6,** she saidy in answer to the slight doud of disap- 
pointment on her &yourite's brow; ^'but they came sooner 
than I ezpected, so we must make the best of it; and now, 
lore, away, I must not have you late to-day, as I wish you 
to aot landlord.** 

Su8an's toilet was never very tedious, and the skilful aid 
of an abigail, as sUyer-haired as the butler, soon enabled her 
to descend to the drawing-room; but already the short 
evemng light had &ded, and when she entered the room, 
it was Lady Harriefs voioe, rather than her own eyes^ whidi 
led her to the windownseat 

^I told you Susan ileming would not make us wait long, 
Geraldine. So, touch the bell, dear, and order dinner; and 
you, Susan, oome heie, I wish to introduoe you to my Mend 
Mrs. Talbot, and her daughter Geraldine. They tell me 
they have an introduction to your mother from Mr. 
Lumley." 

'^Lideed we haye," said a sweet voice, prooeeding from 
the darkness, ''and I hope Miss Fleming will be very 
amiable to me, for both Lady Harriet and my guardian 
declare I shall become quite rational if she will only take 
me in hand." 

Susan felt uncomfortable at this odd speech ; but when it 
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was foUowed by a wlvery langh — ^when a fairy little figare, 
h;i]f-veiled in long curls, stood forward within the ray of 
li^Iit whicb still gleamed faintly witbin tbe recess of the old- 
f ishioned window — ^when a soft little band was frankly placed 
2 a bers, and two brigbt black eyes looked up in ber fÉioe witb 
cbildlike faitb and trust, sbe conld not resist the temptation 
of stooping down and kisiing tbe Fenella-looking creature 
before ber. 

" Ab ! " said Geraldine, energetically, " I was sure we 
shoiild be friends as soon as I beard tbat Lady Harriet*s x>et 
was one of Mr. Lumle/s Fleniings." 

Susan said, a little constrainedly, tbat sbe suspected Mr. 
Lumley was tbinking more of Lilias tban of ber, wben be 
hoped they sbould be friends. 

" I am not guided in my likes and dislikes by my guar- 
dian ! ** said tbe young lady, saucily. '' I go more by Lady 
Harriet's judgment tban by bis in tbese matters." 

"Geraldine," said Mrs. Talbot, gently, " Miss Fleming does 
not understand your ways. Sbe will tbink you a greaier 
cbild tban you really are." 

'' But, mamma mine, I loTe to be thougbt a great cbild, and 
I have an intuitive perception tbat Miss Fleming loves 
children and old ladies better tban young ones ; don*t you?" 
and again tbe black eyes gleamed out of the darkness in a 
fasbion tbat fiairly captivated Susan. 

"Indeedldo." 

" Well, tben, mamma must pass for an old lady at present, 
for you must like ber as weU as me. And, lo 1 tbere is 
dinner, and you must take mamma, for it is my privilege to 
take Lady Harriet, and even Susan Fleming sban^t be per- 
mitted to interfere tbere." 

Susan laugbed right merrily at tbe wilfalness of tbe in- 
dulged, but fascinating little éiiry, and from tbat moment 
dated a life-long friendsbip between tbem. It was impossi- 
ble to be reserved or sby witb one so frank, cbildlike, and 
witbal 80 loyely, as Creraldine ; nor could sbe feel otberwise 
tban at ease witb Mrs. Talbot, wbose gentle voioe and lady- 
like consideration for tbe feelings of otbers made her a 
general favourite. 

Tbe next moming saw Susan a perfect slave k> Creraldine 
Talbofs wbims and vagaries; and tbougb Mrs. Talbot pitied 
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her for having come under so härd a taskmistress. Lady 
Harriet aasnred her that it would do her a world of good ; 
there was nothing &he reqoired so much as to be fairlj 
shaken ont of her gravity. 

This was enough for Gferaldine ; her large, sparkling, mis- 
chief-loying ejes gleamed with delight, as, taking Susan's 
hand-^she could not reach her arm — she hurried her away 
to ramble through the countiy under the old biitler's gnid- 
ance. By-and -by she discovered that her new friend was 
an excellent horsewoman, and as soon as this was ascertained, 
she set her energies to work to find some kind of ponies iu 
the neighbonrhood, and made Sasau write home for her 
habit ; and, till both were procured, she persuaded Mrs. 
Talbot to trust her in a boat under Miss Fleming's care. 
" She knows all about boating, mamma, as well as every- 
thing else." And thus the fortnight of Susan^s stay passed 
like a dream. 

But the dream was a pleasant one. Now they rode to 
inspect the fine basaltic rocks on the sea-worn coast, and 
listened to the legends which the old coachman (all Lady 
Harriet's servants were ancient retainers of the house of 
Graham) delighted to tell of the stränge caves on the coast. 
Here was one, in which men and women had hidden in the 
days of religions persecution ; there the Lady's Cave, con- 
nected, as old tales said, by a secret passage with the ruined 
castle of Ravensheugh ; and while avowedly used only as a 
bathing-place, had fiär darker associations connected with it. 
More distant still was the cavity of Bellifuff, where the 
waves rolled in like thunder, and the white spray dashed up 
to the topmost boughs of the overhanging bushes. There 
were dread tales connected with it also, but they required 
the booming water, and surrounding wild, picturesque 
scenery, to have their due effect on the listener. Geraldine's 
favourite haunt, however, was the shore above which rises 
the rock so fatal to Scotland in King Alexander's death. And 
Susan loved it too, for while her restless companion was 
bnsy seeking for pebbles, she was permitted to sit quiet on 
the rocks, and look abroad on sea, and shore, and sky, and 
lose herself in dreamy reveries, which, though Geraldine 
knew it not, bore rich fruit thereafter. 

" Yes," said Geraldine one day, as, fatigued with her re- 
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searches, she threw herself on the sand at Susan^s feet, ^' I 
like the look of Edinburgh, with its seven bilis, and its £ur 
buildings, and its back-ground of plains and mountains. I 
sball like to live tbere, especially if all tbe people are aa nice 
as yoa are." 

" I am told, I am a wondroualy bad speoimen of Scot- 
land 1 " Susan said. 

" Indeed 1 who tells yoa so ? Not Lady Harriet i ** 

^'No-^a yery different person^-my 8tep-grandmother,Mrs. 
Harris." 

** Step-grandmother !" repeated Geraldine, with animation, 
*' what a charmiug relationship ! I never knew that such a 
one was to be found ont of £ury tales. Is she very old, and 
very ugly ? " 

" On the contrary, she is very young-looking for her age — 
which is under fifby. She is vexy handsome, and i% or can 
be, very agreeable." 

" But she is not so to you 1 " 

" Why do you think so T* 

" Your great brown eyes tell me so." Susan blushed, but 
Geraldine went on. '' Is it with her that your pretty sister 
Hvesr' 

** Yes, and nothing can be kinder than she is to Lily.*' 

" Ah ! I should like to see this same lily. I have heard 
so much of her." 

« Indeed 1" 

" Yes, my guardian raves about her beauty — he is a little 
given to raving about beauty. And so, with my usual dis- 
cretion, / don*t expect to like her. You shall be my para- 
gon, and your sister his." 

Susan gently laid her hand on G«raldine's shotdder. 

" I defy you not to love and admire lilias more than mc 
She is so sweet-tempered, so loveable, so beautiful; as differ- 
ent from me as light from darkness." 

" Well, then, I suppose I am evilly inclined, for I feel I 
love darkness — I suppose you are dsurkness — ^best. And I 
have a very suffident reason. Don't you know that even 
when the queen of night is in her greatest glory, she still 
permits the little stars to show their golden eyes? — ^but the 
sun never does. Now, I oonfess, I should like to be a little 
rized, a little loved, a littk admired; and so I had rather 
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be in the train of the fair, imselfish moon, than in that of 
the all-6Dgrossing son, who would extinguish me at once. 
Seeat thou my allegory, £ur moon 9 " 

Sa8an'8 on]y reply was a repetition of her former remark, 
" I defy you not to love her, when you see her." 

" Very vell — I shall be very glad if I do. But gentle- 
men judge ladies so ilL For ezample, Mr. Lumley assured 
me that you were cold and haughty 1 " 

" People ofben fancy I am," she said quietly ; but she 
winced at the unintentional confirmation thus afforded her 
of the impression she had lefb on him. 

"People are fools, then," was the impetuous answer. "For 
my own part, I think you perfect in every way ; and if I did 
not hope to see you again so soon, Td go and drown myself 
in Bellifuffi" 

Sosan shook her head reprovingly; but the young girFs 
affection was already so dear to her, that it almost consoled 
her for Mr. Lumle/s — ^what f Dislike ? Could she use so 
strong a word? No; it was mere indifference. And was it 
not well that such should be the case? If they met seldom, 
there would be the fewer chances of her betraying her in- 
cognito ; and, so long as he continued to interest himself 
in her afl^rs, the rest was nothing. 

This decision was worthy of a philosopher; but, unluckily, 
Susan was of no philosophic temperament. She was still 
childishly sensitive to trifles ; and the thonght that one to 
whom she owed so much, one whom William had taught 
her for many years to consider as an actual living hero of 
romance, looked upon her as cold^ haughty, and disagree- 
able, caused her real pain. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE STEP-GBANDMOTUEB. 

The intimacy which soon sprung up between Mrs. Fleming 
and Mrs. Talbot was a sincere delight to Susan. 

She had not, for very many years, seen her mother so 
like her old self as when in her new Mend's society. There 
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was something in Mrs. Talbofs grace of manner and elegance 
of moveiuent whicli pleased Mrs. Fleming'8 fastidious taste, 
whiJe her extremely charitable views of people and things 
soothed a mind easily ruffled by either harshnesa or want of 
coDsideration for otbers. Geraldine, too, was soon a pro- 
digious favoiirite in Ann Street ; her very restlessness and 
caprice proved attractive to one wbo led so monotonoiis a 
life as Mrs. Fleming, and she soon became so fond of ber as 
to think tbe day a blank tbat did not bring ber to Ann 
Street. She waa constantly reminding Susan to call, and 
persiiade tbat black-eyed darling to return to tea ; or sending 
a message to request Mrs. Talbot*s opinion as to tbe '* ground< 
ing colour " for her ottoman, or tbe shade of gimp best suited 
to ber last-finisbed cusbion. 

In short, tbe Talbots and Flemings met daily ; and even 
Lady Harriet could not feel jealous of an intimacy wbicb 
brougbt a more frequent light to Susan*s eye, and gave ber a 
more extended interest in tbe world. 

"I doubt, bowever," she said, one day, "wbether Mrs. 
Harris and Lilias will be as generous as I am witb regard to 
this new intimacy." 

Tbe tegt came soon. On tbe very first visit wbicb tbey 
paid to Ann Street after their return, Mrs. Harris remarked, 
ratber affably, tbat Susan looked in better bealtb and spirits 
tban she bad done wben tbey parted. 

" Oh, ber stay in Fifesbire did ber a world of good," Mrs. . 
Fleming said. 

" So you did visit Lady Harriet, after all,*' Mrs. Harris 
remorsely broke in witb ; " well, I propbesied you could not 
resist going." 

Susan felt awkward, and, to relieve ber embarrassmenfc, 
observed, somewbat imprudently, tbat she believed she 
looked better, simply because she felt happier tban formerly. 

" Happier ? " Mrs. Harris exclaimed, interrogatively, and 
looking at Lilias, as mucb as to say, " She is not too compli- 
mentary to you or me, Lily, in finding happiness during our 
absence ;" tben added, " wby, if I may ask V* 

" I am relieved about Frank ." She stopped abruptly^ 

and coloured. 

" How ?'* and Mrs. Harris looked keenly at ber ; " I don't 
rstand you. Had b^ got into any scrape ?" 
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" Oh dear, no," soid Mrs. Fleming, coming to tho rescue ; 
" Susan only means tbat Williain and my brother say he 
cextainly ought to study for the bar.** 

''Nonsense !" was Mrs. Harris^s civil remark ; but Mrs. 
Fleming went on, unchecked by the interruption. " That, 
however, is not the only thing that has done Susie good. It 
is Geraldine that has put her in spirits. She is auch a 
darling. Tou know, Mrs. Harris, you used to call Susan 
indolent about music and things, But now, with Geral- 
dine, she is so busy. They sing and play together, and 
read Italian together, and German. Mrs. Talbot, it seems, 
is such a good Italian scholar, ånd Lady Harriet helps them 
with German and '' 

« Who may Geraldine be 1" 

" Gteraldine !" with extreme amazement in the tone ; " why, 
Qeraldine Talbot, you know." 

** I don't know any thing about the one name or the other. 
I remember Susaii wrote to Lilias that an acquaintance of 
William'8 spöke of introducing some one to you ; and I re- 
member thinking it was quite like Susan to accept of such 
friends. If I had been at home I should have warned you 
to be careful in receiving a young man'8 word as the sole 
guarantee of respectability." 

Mrs. Fleming listened with open-mouthed surprise. Susan's 
eyes flashed, as she haughtily said, that she should have sup- 
posed Mr. Lumley*s name had been a sufficient guarantee of 
respectability even for Mrs. Harris. But, besides that, one 
had only to see the Talbots to feel they were bom gentle- 
folks. 

** Heyday T was Mrs. Harris's elegant rejoinder ; " so we 
have not yet forgot our tone of injured innocence ! Mrs. and 
Miss Talbot may be Phoenixes, for aught I know ; I only say 
that I should institute afewinquiries before I became intimate 
with any one introduced by the friend of so young a man as 
William. Ay, Susan, even though his name were Lumley." 

" But, don't you know who Mr. Lumley is ? and don't you 
know that he and the Talbots are friends of Lady Harriet 
Graham, and that he is an old, old ally of William's ? They 
were at Eton together, though Mr. Lumley is thirty-one or 
two, and William only four-and-twenty, poor fellow. And 
my brother James has known him from a boy, and has the 
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very best opinion of him. But, to be sure, everybody bas 
that, or he would never bave been made guardian of tbe 
heiress of Evrington ; and Mrs. Talbot saya be bas been m«cA 
a guardian, and Geraldine looks np to bim as an uncle or 
father, or sometbing of tbat kind, and yields to bis advice in 
eyer3rtbing. And as it was in tbe will tbat sbe sbould 
neitber live at Evrington nor in London till sbe vasnineteen 
or twenty, tbey came bere, and tbey are tbe very nicest 
people I ever met." 

" Indeed !" rather coldly. 

" Yes, I assure you ; and if you bad not been at Brigbton, 
Mr. Lumley would bave called at Moray Flaoe to see Ldlias. 
William told bim, and he would only bave been too bappy, 
be said ; but, as it was, he could not, you know. However, 
I am sure you would bave liked bim if you bad seen him, 
for he is so handsome. Don*t you think so, Susan, even 
though his eyes are light ? Tbey have dark lasbes, whicU 
makes tbem look almost dark. Then, you know, he is so 
elever, and you like elever people, and authors. He is 
' Ormsby,' you know. Mrs. Talbot lent it to me, and I quite 
liked it, even though I did prefer the S. papers, Susan.'* 

Susan crimsoned at this long speecb, and its conclusion 
especially ; but Mrs. Harris said, with some irritation, " You 
are not speaking of the Lumley, are you T' 

" Yes, of course I am ; don't you remember I told you he 
was at Eton with William;" and Mrs. Fleming would have 
repeated the whole story, had not Mrs. Harris suddenly 
tumed to Susan, and, changing the posture of wearied indif- 
ference with which she had listened to Mrs. Fleming for one 
of eager inquiry, said, rapidly, " I beg your pardon, Susan. 
I acknowledge that the Lumley*s introduction is one of 
weight. But, to tell the truth, I did not read through your 
explanatory letter. The only amends I can make is, to say, 
that if you think Mrs. Talbot would like it, I shall gladly 
call on ber, and pay ber any attention in my power." 

** Thank you," said Susan, warmly ; " I am sure she would 

like to make your acquaintance, and Geraldine is very anxions 

to see Lilias. She bas heard much of ber, and was asking 

— -^ only to-day whether there was any chance of seeing ber 

Perhaps," she added, timidly, "you would like to 

tbem bere to-night. Tbey drink tea with us." 
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For a moment Mrs. Harris hesitated. She did not quite 
approye of her daughter-in-law giving tea-parties, however 
quiet ; but curiosity to see tbe Talbots OTercame ber natural 
loTe of interference, and sbe graciouslj assented. 

^ Could not Lillas staj dinner V suggested Mrs. Fleming. 
" I can scarcely ask you, Mrs. Harris." 

" I ! ob, no ; I am too busy to dine out, but Lilias . 

Yes, Lilias may stay, and I will join you in tbe evening. 
Eigbt o'clock, I suppose, is your bour f ' 

** We are early people. We drink tea at seven ; but we 
shall be glad to see you at any bour/* said Susan, cordially. 

" Tbank you ; I sball come as soon as I can ; but don't 
postpone your tea bour for me." 

Wben Mrs. Harris bad said tbis, sbe departed, in an un- 
nsually gracious mood, and soon after, Susan too glided out 
of tbe room ; and a considerable time elapsed ere sbe retumed. 

Lilias, meanwbile, chatted gaily witb ber motber, quite 
tmconscious tbat ber sister was occupied tbe wbile in con- 
oocting witb ber prime minister Jean a dinner less likely 
than tbeir usual frugal meal to force upon ber tbe contrast 
of tbeir several situations. Susan migbt have spared ber 
ungrateful labour, for so long bad Lilias been restored to 
luxuiy, tbat sbe only felt glad tbat sbe was not always 
obliged to partake of sucb bumble &re as was now placed 
before ber. 

Seven o'clock came, and witb it Mrs. Harris, wbo, on 
returning bome, and recalling wbat Mrs. Fleming bad said 
about Susan baving met tbe Talbots at Lady Harriet 
Graham's, bad tbougbt it advisable to study Debrett and 
Burke on tbe subject, and tbereby discovered tbat tbe family 
and fortune of ber daugbter-in-law's new fidends made tbem 
very desirable acquaintance for berself. 

Tberefore sbe devoted berself to tbem tbe wbole evening, 
entreated permission to call on tbem, talked impressively of 
tbeir friend Mr. Lumley's wonderful, but well-merited, 
&me, and flattered berself tbat she bad won tbeir golden 
opinion. Ålas ! sbe was sadly mistaken. Mrs. Talbot sim- 
ply tbougbt ber manner assuming and a little vulgär, and 
inwardly resolved tbat neitber friendsbip nor intimacy should 
ever subsist between tbem. Sbe could not decline ber offered 
dvilities altogetber, but more sbe was determined to avoid. 
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A sligbt foreboding that such might be the case över- 
sbadowed Susaii*s pleasure tbat eveniDg. She saw tbat ber 
inotber's innocent confidences regarding Mrs. Harris bad 
prejudiced tbe Talbots against ber, and tbat ber over-civili- 
ties bad lowered ratber than raised ber in tbeir opinion ; 
and tbis dread was confirmed by tbe tone in wbicb Geraldine 
afterwards declared tbat Mrs. Harris and Lilias bad surpassed 
ber expectations. 

"How, Geraldine 1" 

*^ Whjy your dear step<granddame (tbe title is pleasant to 
mine ear) was so deliciously polite to us, tbat I quite believe 
she can be as deliciously rude and unkind ; and she is doing 
all sbe can to spoil your sister. If I were you, I*d try to get 
tbe pretty Lily speedily transplanted from Mrs. Hanis*s 
garden to a more genial soil ; in common parlance, I wisb 
you could get ber married before sbe become as selfisb as sbe 
is beautifiil.*' 

"Geraldine !" and Susan^stone concentrated a wbole bost 
of reproaches in tbe single word. 

" I fear I bave pained you, darling, but — ^but — ^you bave 
accustomed mc to tell you tbe plain trutb, and it is simply 
this, tbat tbougb your sister is as lovely as a dream, you are 
woi*tb ten tbousand Liliases. Surely you are not oäfended 
tbat I sbould tbink so ?" sbe added so affectionately, tbat 
Su8an's sbört-lived anger gave way. 

" I cannot scold you as I ougbt, Geraldine,'' sbe said, sor- 
rowfully ; " but you will leam, I hope, to judge Lilias more 
fairly. You will find out tbat Mr. Lumley'B opinion is truer 
than yours." 

" Tbat I sball never do ! I sball conTict bim of error in 
bis judgment of you botb, Susan.** 

"Lily is as sweet-tempered," said Susan, resolutely, "as 
sbe is beautiful, wbile I am proud, passionate ^ 

" Ay, ay, I know — witb more offeuces at your back tban 
Hamlet — vide Sbake8peare's play on tbe subjeot, act tbird, 
scene first. I know all about it, you see, Susan; but, 
strangely enougb, I bave a buge liking for Hamlet, notwitb- ' 
standing, just as I bave for you. Like bim, you bave a keen 
perception of bumour, wbicb now and then gleams out from 
your usual and unnatural gravity, and confirms one*s intui- 
tive impression tbat tbe generality misjudge you as mucb ai^ 
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Bosenoraiitz aad Ouildenstern did Hamlet ; one feel% too, 
that one oould love you as enthusiastically as Opbelia did 
him, and that the world voold aoknowledge your pre- 
eminence as it would have done hia, had both ever been 
seen in their best aspects. Even as it is, / feel tbat Susan 
ileming is as superior to anj half-dozen mere beauties of our 
acqqaintance, as Hamlet, bowed down as be was by bis manj 
griefs and anxieties, was more interesting tban any otber 
balf-dozen Sbaksperian heroes, Ferdinand and Bomeo in- 
duded, and Harxy Hotspur alone ezcepted." 

Susan oould not belp beiug diverted by Geraldine's non- 
sense ; but when tbe rhodomontade came to an end, sbe asked 
wbether sbe seriously expected ber to believe sbe bad so yery 
exalted an opinion of ber. 

<* Indeed, Susan, I bave," said Qeraldine, very eamestly ; 
^but pardon me if I oannot disoover wbere your sister^s 
talents lie. For ber beauty — ^pass ; but tbe wonderful genius 
Mr. Lumley binted at, wbere is it 9 Oan Lillas really be tbe 
intellectual giant my guardian led me to expect f " 

A blush sbe could not oonceal crimsoned Susan's cbeek as 
this question forced on ber mind tbe wild idea tbat Mr. 
Lumley supposed Lilias to be bis unknown contributor ; 
and for an instant sbe was tempted, by a tacit falsebood, to 
confirm tbe impression, — ^it would save berself from so mucb 
annoyance, and oould do Lilias little barm. But sbe was too 
honest for any kind of deceit, and with some sligbt embar- 
lassment, sbe answered, ''Ko, I tbink not; sbe bas good 
talents, but that is all.'* 

" I thought so ; I knew sbe was too pretty to be anytbing 
else. Now don't look at me so indignantly, Susan. There 
is a style of beauty which it is impossible to connect with 
intellectual superiority, and Lilias*s is of tbat order." 

** Geraldine, wbo would imagine you to be a girl scarcely 
seventeen years of age V 

" Oh ! young as I am, I have thought on some subjects, 
and have my own ideas on beauty and voice, and so forth — 
ideas, too, which haye seldom proved false." 

" Iiilias's voice, both in speaking and singing, is charming." 

" So it is — I like it, but it wants a something that Susan's 
bas — a variation of tone, and tendemess of intonation, 
as expressive of feeling, heart, and intellect, as the in- 
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voluntary tremulousness of the lip betrays a sensitive 
nature.'* 

Susaii'8 lip unconsciously quivered as Geraldine said these 
words. " You are incorrigible," she murmured, as she tumed 
away. 

" Nay, Susan, don't be angry witb me. As yet, I cannot 
help liking you -best, and saying so. Bnt I shall not tease 
you niore, on condition tbat you confess why you sang so ill 
to-night." 

" I am always nervous when I sing to grandmamma.'* 

" I suppose that was the reason I declined to sing alone/' 
said Geraldine, gaily. 

" Was it, really r* 

" Oh, Siisan ! could you believe it, or fancy I conld believe 
you ? No ; I refused simply because I did not clioose to be 
over-praised by your step-granddame. I detest flattery." 

" You are a stränge creature." 

" Tu quogue. But, mercifuUy, our eccentiicities don't run 
counter, and therefore ve shall probably continue friends." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE GUÅRDIÅK. 

Christmas was again approaching, and Mrs. Harris, in the 
hope of inducing an early gay season, resolved to give Lilias 
a balL Of course, all the beauty and fashion of Edinburgh 
were to be invited, and unheard-of efforts were made to per- 
suade Mrs. Talbot to allow Geraldine to be present. At 
first the invitation was politely declined; but the little 
beauty had set her heart on seeing <me ball, and gave so 
solemn a promise to ask no more, that at length her mother 
relented ; she was allowed to go, and was in a fever of 
delight accordingly. She wearied Susan by inquiries as to 
the preparations, the company, the music, till at length she 
made a point of answering all her queries by the phrase so 
often used to herself in childhood, "You shall see when the 
time comes." But one moming Miss Talbot rushed into the 
drawing-room of Ann Street, in a state of unusual exciter 
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ment, and ilinging herself on a footstool at Siisan's fect^ slie 
exclaimed, " I have heard such news ! ** 

" Has Mrs. Harris got the promise of a military band ? " 
asked Susan, with a smile. '^I can fancj nothing less 
exciting." 

" Bah ! jp is sometliing far more charming !** 

"I suppose you want me to ask point blank — 'What 
isitf" 

" I am half tempted to answer you, ' You sball see when 
the time comes ;' but I am more generous tlian you, so I 
sball tell you. My guardian is to be here on the twenty- 
third." 

** Mr. Lumley !" 

" Why, Snsan, you look frightened instead of pleased ! I 
thought that you would be delighted at my intelligence." 

** So I am.*' But she looked so much the reverse, that 
Geraldine said, petulantly, 

*' I wager a pair of gloveai, Susan, that I could make you 
like him dearly this very moment." 

" Don't be foolish, Geraldine, you know I never wager." 

" Oh dear, how good and prudish we are ! " and Gteral- 
dine mimicked her tone and manner to the life. '^Besides, 
it would be so very shocking to like any one who had taken 
the trouble to persuade Mr. Monro to let our dearly-beloved 
William come to see us on Wednesday." 

" William ! You don't say that William is coming ? " 
and Susan*s eyes shone, and a briglit, beautiful smile lighted 
np her face and dimpled her cheek. 

" Do you deserve it, after receiving my news so coldly 1 
And yet, it was worth while to tell you, to see that gleam 
of sunshine on your face." 

" I wish, Geraldine, you would leave my face alone," said 
Susan, reddening ; " I shall soon be afraid to say a word in 
your presence." 

" Ah, Susan, how can one who has a monomania for the 
human face divine resist making personal observations ? 
However, I know it is very naughty, so I shall try not ta 
offend again, on condition that you give me your solemn 
promise, that you and your brothers wOl dine with us on 
the 24th, and accompany us to Mrs. Harris's." 

A momentary expression of pleasure passed över Susan's 
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face. She should like, certainly, to aecept this tempting 
invitation ; to see Mr. Lumley with Ina intimate friends, to 
hear him speak, and, perliaps, to get better acquainted with 
him than she could otherwise do ; but she had promised 
Lilias to go early to Moray Place, so, with a sigh, she 
said : 

" It cannot be, Geraldine ; I must go to Mra. Harri8's at 
nine o'clock. Lilias made me promise." 

" Nonsense ! she does not require your aid. You don't 
know her friends, and your dear step-granddame is a höst in 
herself j she only wants you to come because it runs counter 
to my plans." 

" Ah, Geraldine, you are always xmjust to Mra Harris." 

" I will not be, if you will promise to oome." 

" Well, perhaps I may, if you let me go early." 

" As early as ^we do." 

" Frank won't go to Moray Plaoe. He says he will keep 
mamma company while I am gone." 

^' Dear, good Frank ! he always thinks of others first. 
But that reminds me I must tell Jean that 'the young laird' is 
coming j but first, Susan, promise me not to tell Mrs. Harris, 
or Lilias either, of his proposed visit, or Mr. Lumley's. She 
would make a lion of the author of Ormsby, and invite the 
whole CoUege of Justice to her ball to meet him ; and, as it 
happens, my guardian rather likes dancing. Oh ! I am so 
glad he is coming, for then mamma wiU allow me to waltz. 
She is so particular about it, it is quite absurd, I say. But 
tell me, Susan, does ' Dunaik ' waltz 1 I dåre say I might get 
permission to waltz with your brother." 

*^ Yes ! he is a particularly good dancer." 

" How charming ! " and, clapping her hands with childish 
glee, the lively girl flew ofif to find out Jean. She had long 
been quite at home in Ann Street, and a particular favourite 
of the old woman's ; and now she speedily found her way 
into her peculiar sanctum, and told her what Jean, with 
great excitement, called " the grandest news she had heard 
for months and months." 

" But, remember, nobbdy else is to know ! You must not 
hint it at Moray Flace, Jean." 

" rd bite aff my tongue. Miss Tawlbot, afore I'd say a 
Word to anger you« But, I dinna athegither comprehend 
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how Danaik has gotten awa the noo. Miss Susan told me 
he was far o'er busy to leave the office. A bonnie like al le, 
forsooth, tbat he suld be in a merchanfs office." 

'^ Oh, Jean, English merchants are princes, you know ; so 
that is no degradation even for a Fleming." 

Jean drew up ber tall person to its full beigbt# *^ There 
canna be sio a word as degradation, mem, connected wi* the 
name of Fleming. ^ The Dunaiks ennoble whatever occupa- 
tion it seems to them fit to nndertake." 

" I know, Jean, I know ! " said Geraldine, a little disoom- 
posed by having the tables tumed on her ; " but about Mr. 

Wil , Mr.Fleming, I mean, coming home just now, that 

is my guardian Mr. Lumley's doing. Mr. Monro never denies 
him anything." 

" Oh 1 " and Jean's tone was still a little dry, for she did 
not think it beseeming the dignity of a Fleming to owe 
anything to the intervention of a stranger. But then, she 
remembered who Mr. Lumley was, what he bad done at the 
time of Mr. Fleming*s death, and what trouble he bad 
taken about ' her baim*s stories and things ; ' and ^ she 
graciously added, " He maun be a raal gentleman, that Mr. 
Lumley. I mind he came here ae day in the time o* harvest. 
He is weel-favoured, is he no ? " And she looked keenly at 
Geraldine. 

"You must judge for yourself. I shall make him call 
here some day, soon, that you may see him. I am sure you 
would soon be good friends, Jean." 

" He is a friend of the young lairdV' ^<1 Jean, demurely, 
" sae I wouldna object to see him again," 

"Very well, you shall;" and, as Geraldine tumed away, she 
whispered to Susan : '' Jean has much more true hospitality 
in ber nature than you, Susan. You never expressed a wish 
to see Mr. Lumley in Ann Street." 

" Indeed, Geraldine," — and she spöke with great eamest- 
ness — "nothing would give me more pleasurethan tobelieve 
he could think it worth bis while to come." 

Geraldine was silent for a moment, and then said, "I don' t 
believe it was my Susan Fleming whom my guardian met 
here last year ; so when you do méet, I shall make it a point 
to introduce you speoially to one another ; and for my sake, 
do receive him welL" 
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" Tou do not know, G^raldine, how many reasons I have 
for doing so." 

" Have you ? ** and Greraldine looked as if she longed to 
ask what tbey were; but as Susan did not take tbe tacit hint, 
she was obliged to go away more puzzled tban ever as to the 
stränge interest, and yet» antipathy^ to her guardian, ^nrliicli 
Susan had once or twice betrayed wheu he was spöken of. 

" Yet, they ought to be friends," she tliought ; " and, I am 
sure, if Mr. Lumley could but have seen her to-day, when I 
told her of 'Williani's coming, he would have confessed that 
countenance eclipses beauty. I must let him know what 
Susan really is ; " and no sooner did her guardian arrive, 
than she took every possible and impossible opportunity of 
singing Susan's praises. He listened placidly : said he should 
be glad to become acquainted with such a paragon, but that 
his idea of the young lady in question differed in some par- 
ticulars from the portrait drawn of her by his ward. 

Geraldine felt a little vexed by his indifference, but could 
say no more ; Susan must speak for herself, she thought. 

It was a pity that this idea had not occurred to her sooner, 
for she had already said so much to her friend on the sub- 
ject, had so openly expressed her hope that she should this 
time make a favourable impression on Mr. Lumley, that in 
spite of every effort, Susan trembled a little, as, leaning on 
'William's arm, she prepared to enter Mrs. Talbofs drawing- 
room. 

" You are very cold, I fear, Susan," William said, drawing 
her scarf more closely round her; " I fear you are too thinly 
clad." 

The kind words revived her, she endeavoured to shake off 
her nervous fears, and in all probability she would have suc- 
ceeded had she not chanced to overhear Geraldine whisper 
to Mr. Lumley : ^' Indeed, I am right, as Susan herself wili 
soon prove to you." 

This startled her, and her lively friend^s first address 
caused her still more embarrassment, 

" Susan," she said, dancing up to her, " I wish you would 

tell me whether you are yourself or Lilias 1 for my guardian 

gives such a description of the young lady he once saw under 

the name of Miss Fleming, that I insist he never saw you at 

IL Did he, or did he not 1 " 
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Susan coloored painfully. '^There can be no miatake 
about it," she said, gravely ; " we have met ttmce before.*' 

" I don't believe it," Geraldine answered incredulously. 

" At least, if you did, there was a glamour över him, for " 

A quick glance from ber motber checked ber jesting tone^ 
and suddenly assuming a dignified ab, she added : " Now, 
guardian mine, let there be no more mistakes on the subject. 
This lady here present, I beg to introduce to you as my most 
particular friend, Susan Frances Fleming, and I trust that 

" another warning look made ber add abruptly, ** that 

there is no occaaion, Susan, to tell you who Mr. Lumley is." 

He smiled, and Susan, overcoming ber momentary em- 
barrassment, advanced, offered him ber band, and said witli 
much feeliög, " It is not easy to forget who Mr. Lumley is, 
nor his kindness in bringing William bome this Christmas." 

Geraldine was pleased to see his keen blue eyes look more 
gentle, and a fit of prudence seizing ber, she turned to address 
William, and allow ber guardian and friend time to becomo 
better acquainted. But, ålas ! she was young and easily 
excited, and ere long, Mra. Talbot bad to call ber to order 
for talking too much nonsense, and Mr. Lumley flung him- 
self on a 8o& to listen to ber, and lefb Susan to ber own 
reflections. 

" Indeed," said Geraldine, gaily, in answer to ber mother's 
remonstrance, " I forgot that my guardian was present, and 
that I ought therefore to be on my very best behaviour ; but 
you and be, mamma, must both forgive me/' ^e said, witli 
an affected laugh, '' whei^ you remember that to-night I am 
a little excited at the thought of my first ball. I dåre say that 
even our sober Susan was in a ffutter at the thought of ber 
first." 

Susan turned very påle at the innocent remark. William 
looked at ber anxiously, while Mr. Lumley, saying she lookod 
wretcbedly chilled, quietly rose, drew a low chair close to 
the fire, placed ber in it, carefully arranged a screen betweeu 
ber and the door, and then resumed his own seat, without 
uttering another word ; while Geraldine fluttered about to 
get dear Susan a shawl, and scolded ber for coming ont on 
Christmas Eve with only a little scarf över ber shoulders. 
Then having made ber " quite comfortable," she turned to 
ber guardian and said, " Well, am I forgiven } " 
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'' I snppose you wish me to say that you were right to 
break jour resolution against entering eocietj for another 
year at least." 

" Of courge, I do. But I really mean to content mjself 
irith one little peep at scenes I have heard described as so 
ettohantitig." She gave a mischieyous glance at Suaan as sbe 
said this. 

^ May I ask wbence your rose-coloured descriptions haye 
been gathered ? I never heard before that Edinburgh balls 
were enchanting." 

" You had better not say that before Susan," she replied^ 
in a stage aside ; '' you will bring down on you suoh a mäss of 
historical allusion to the ancient capital of Scotland, the city 
of a hundred kiugs, Modem Athens, centre of civilizationi 
and 80 forth, that you will even be ashamed to confess your* 
self not a native of Edinburgh^ and will feel yourself a bar- 
barian to imagine anything done in Auld Beekie otherwise 
than perfect." 

Susan cast a reproachfbl glance at her tormentor^ which 
excited her to go on still further, and with gross exaggera- 
tion, but considerable humour^ she repeated one or two absurd 
sketches Susan had given her of scenes she had chanced to 
see in society — scenes which might have occurred anywhere^ 
btlt which in Geraldine's skilful hand told greatly against 
Edinburgh generally, and gave the impression that her par<* 
tietllar friend was very satiricaL 

There can be nothing more severe on shy or sensitive 
natures than the consciousness that they are misrepresented 
in this particular, and Susan, vexed and hurt by Geraldine'B 
thoughtlessness, felt ready to sink into the ground with 
shame, and murmured within herself, " Freserve me from 
my friends." » 

The move to the dining-room soon made a diversion in 
her favour ; but she was so little accustomed to badinage, that 
some time elapsed ere she could shake off her embarrassment, 
or — ^to tell the truth — sufficiently recover her temper to 
understand fully what was going on around her. 

When composed enough to join the general conversation, 

she found that it had (Svided itself into two ; the one at 

**»*• upper end of the table turned on topics to which 

'^iondon habUuéa could do justice j while Mr. Lumley 
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and OenJdine were canying on their UBoal amicable war of 
words. 

How aaimated botH Y/ere ! How rapid the interchange 
of those sparkling nothings, whioh only very elever people 
ean inanage leith tact ; wMch are tlien delightfal to listen 
to^ but are far too eyanescent to bear repetition. 

Snsan looked from one to the other with an artistic appre- 
ciation of their several expressions, and as Mr. Lumley^s keen, 
penetratingglance softened nnder Qeraldine*s sparkling viva- 
citj ; as the lip^ a short time since ourled with supercilious supé- 
riority, relaxed into a pecoliarly gentle smile, an idea erossed 
her romantio brain, which after-events and more perfect 
acqnaintance with both only tended to confirm. It was in 
truth a weakness of Snsan'B to weave ideal romances with 
real {)erformers. She had begim the amusemeDt years ago, 
vhen yonnger, shyer, and more nervöns than she now was ; 
she had felt herself alone in a crowd^ and had endeavoured 
to make the long evenings pass less heavily by inventing 
fictitions histories for living drameOis peraonce, She had 
freqnently amused her fleither and herself by selecting some fair 
girl as her heroine, and transporting her from her common- 
place^ ball-room existence, making her queen of some fantastic 
realm, and giving her such trials as heroines ought to have 
in life. It was a childish amusement, perhaps, yet she liked 
it. It did no one harm, and interested herself; and now she 
nnconscionsly fonnd the old habit resumé its influence, as, 
remembering Geraldine's ecstasy at the idea of her guardian'8 
arrival, and seeing the happy terms on which they were 
together, she thought 

A low silvery laugh broke in npon her reverie. She looked 
up with the stalled feeling one has when conscions of having 
been overtaken by sleep in any unacoustomed plaoe, and saw 
that Geraldine was laughing heartily, and that Mr. Lnmley's 
politeness alone prevented him from following her example. 

" Susan, dear, do you not know that for five minutes, at 
least, my guardian has been endeavouring to persuade you 
to take wine with him ? " 

A flush deeper than had yet suffused her face dyed Susan's 
cheek, neck, and brow, as, with some indistinct apology for 
her absence of mind, she gave the requisite answer. Thence- 
forward she roused herself to take her share in conversatic 
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but she almost regretted that she did so, when Geraldine, as 
if from malice prepenae, made a point of appeaJing to ber 
opinion on every subject discassed. For many reasons, sbe 
desired to keep ber peculiar tastes concealed from Mr. Lum- 
ley, wbile Geraldine seemed equally bent on displajing tbeia 
in every possible way. 

In sbort, it was a real relief to Susan wben Mrs. Talbot 
gave tbe signal for leaving tbe dinner-table ; and no sooner 
did they reacb tbe drawing-room, tban sbe pleaded Lilias^A 
reqnest tbat sbe sbould come early as an apology for sending 
for a sedan-obair, to take lier at once to Moray Place. Ge- 
raldine looked amazedj but ber motber, guessing some part, 
tbougb by no means all, of tbe reasons wbicb actuated tbe 
request, did not besitate to give tbe necessary orders. 

" How could you let ber go, mamma ? I wanted ber to 
sing, or do sometbing, to e^ow Mr. Lumley tbat be was 
wrong, and I rigbt," Geraldine said wben Susan was gone. 

" You set about your work so awkwardly, my cbild," was 
tbe grave reply, " tbat you were only doing miscbief. Believe 
me, dear Gercddine, no tbird person can do good in sucb 
matters, and may do mucb barm. Wbat is sport to 
you is deatb to a more sensitive temperament ; and I fear 
it will be some time before eitber Mr. Lumley or Susan 
forgets tbe sarcastic sketcbes you tbougbtlessly palmed o£f 
as bers." 

"Mamma, be must bave known tbey were mine, not 
Susan'sr' 

" I bope so — I cannot tell. But remember tbis, tbat by 
endeavouring to force sby, reserved persons into tbe display 
of any of tbeir good qualities, you infallibly spoil tbe good 
you have in view. It is like tearing open a rosebud to 
sbow its perfection. Tbebeauty fades, tbe leaves witber, 
and tbe blossom dies." 

" Mamma^ mamma, you make me wretcbed. I so want 
Mr. Lumley to like Susan as I do." 

" Tben, love, remember tbe old proverb, and let well 
alone.'* 

Tbe advice was given too late. Herbert Lumley's tbird 
interview bad confirmed bis first unfavourable impression of 
^usan Fleming. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE LION. 



Gebaldinb's expectations with regard to Mr. Luniley's re- 
ception at Moraj Place were fuUy satisfied. Mrs. Harris 
expatiated on the honour bis presence bestowed on ber ball, 
and overwhelmed bim witb tbanks for coming to ber. Nor 
was sbe tbe only person wbo was gratified by a sigbt of "tbe 
London lion." A pampblet be bad lately written bad bad 
great success witb tbe Edinburgb public. " Ormsby " bad 
been appreciated in tbe Nortbem metropolis before London 
bad taken it up, and its autbor bad been for some time- an 
Edinburgb favourite. Wberefore Geraldine's ears were de- 
ligbted by wbispered comments on bis varions attractions 
as a novelist, poet, essayist, M.P., and man, wbilo be bimself 
was a little bored to ånd bimself so mucb made of, wben be 
bad come for tbe purpose of dancing and not of being ad- 
mired. " Can we not get out of tbis ? " be wbispered, as be 
drew bis ward's arm witbin bis own j " I wisb tbey would 
get up a waltz — I like waltzing. But ratber tban stay bere, 
I will dance a quadrille witb you if you cboose." 

"Tbank you; I dance tbis time witb Mr. Fleming, but 
will allow you to be our ids-å-via if you can find a partner." 

" Tbere is one I sbould cboose if I bad tbe power," be 
said, looking towards tbe doorway, wbere Lilias stood talk- 
ing to William, witb an animation and look of life wbicb of 
late bad been totally wanting to ber lovely features. " How 
Tery beautiful sbe is I I must get William to introduce 
me. 

Geraldine glanced at ber motber, — Mrs. Talbot smiled, as 
if Herbert Lumley's " beauty-mania " were too well ascer- 
tained a fact to be wortby of notice ; but wben, time affcer 
time, be waltzed witb Lilias, wben Mrs. Harris looked even 
more radiant at tbe effect ber adopted cbild bad produced 
■on bim, and wben Susan was entirely overlooked, Geraldine 
löst all patience^ and declared it was a wretcbed evening, 
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without one bright spöt in it, except— except Mr. Fleming*s 
charming waltzing ; and it was so good of mamma to let her 
waltz with him. How much her indignation against her 
guardian would have been increased, had she known Susan's 
secret, or guessed that Mr. Lumle/s attentions to Lilias 
were in a measure owing to his having attributed to her all 
Susan's talents and industry ! 

He did admire beauty, certainly ; but he was too much a 
man of the world to care only for a pretty face. When that 
face was lighted up by mind, then he did admire thoroughly ; 
and that such was the case with Lilias Fleming, he was 
fully persnaded. Every word she nttered, every smile she 
gave, confirmed his impression that she was " the unknown 
äie " he knew so well in her writings. The peculiar tum 
of her sentences agreed with those with which he was fami- 
liar j her position, too, made the effort to aid her family as 
natural as it was laudable. She satisfied his ideal. So sweet 
a voioe was exactly the one to give utterance to noble senti- 
ments. Eyes so purely blue were the very windows fitted 
for such a generous soul. In short, he believed what he 
wished ; so it was natural enough that Herbert Lumley 
should consider Lilias a yery phoenix of a lady author ; and 
he only wished she were less fond of waltzing, that lie might 
have devoted some of the moments so spent to rational 
conversation. 

But he was not so absurd as to express this wish, nor did he 
at first make the slightest allusion to their — as he supposed 
- — mutual mystery. A time might come when he should feel 
entitled to do so, but not yet. So again he asked her to 
waltz, and again they floated round the room, the admired 
of all admirers. 

Susan, standing by Lady Harriet Graham's chair, watched 
them, and imconsciously heared a sigh. ^' My love, do you 
regret your promise not to waltz 1" 

" To-night I do," said Susan ingenuously. " When I see 
Lilias or Creraldine fioat past, as if on the very wings of the 
music, the motion seems as if it must be delightful. But,'' 
she added with a faint blush, " I know you are right, for I 
am not graceful, as they are." 

" Nor have you a mother or grandmother to watch över 

u as they have.*' 
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Snsan smiléd a little sorrowftdly : " I feel it alL Still it 
makes a ball-room a duU place when one is forced to sit 
still ; ** and she wished she had been able to acoept the one 
waltz which Mr. Lumley had proposed to her. 

" I should really be sorry for you if you bad re^sed to 
dance witb Mr. Lumley," said Lady Harriet, kindly; ^^I 
kno^w you must wish to see something of him." 

Susan did not answer. She did not cboose to boast of tbe 
8acri£oe she had made to Lady Harriet s prejudices, though 
she could not but regret to have löst this, perhaps, only 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with him, of 
showing herself a little worthy of Geraldine'8 firiendship, and 
perhaps, though that was very improbable, of discovering 
how far he guessed her secret. 

As if partly reading her thoughts, Lady Harriet said, 
** Tou have no cause to fear for your secret, Susan. He has 
made a mistake between you and Lilias, I am oertain." 

" I think so myself, but still I wish '* the sentence was 

left nnfinished, for, very much to her surprise, Mr. Limiley 
crossed the room to where they stood, spöke a few words to 
Lady Harriet, and then asked* Susan whether she would join 
the quadrille then forming. Though no great dancer, 
perhaps she did not object to quadnlles. 

''I am very fond of dancing,*' Susan replied, rather bluntly, 
and, to her terror, she saw the keen blue eyes fixed on her 
with an odd kind of stare. 

" I beg your pardon ; I understood the contrary, or 

Ah, there is your sister ; shall we ask her to be our vis-å-vis ? 
I think I saw you speak to her partner.*' 

" Captain Melville," she said, as if answering the question, 
" an old friend of ours." 

" I observed you gave him his Christian name. You see. 
Miss Fleming, my ears are almost as keen as Miss Talbot 
represents yours to be." He said this so pleasantly, and 
his eyes had such a look of fun in them as he spöke, that it 
was impossible to take it amiss. And yet Susan was more 
vexed to find he had overheard and remarked upon her 
short interview with Greorge Melville, than even with 
Geraldine's false report of her love of satire. Why it was 
BO, she did not care to analyze, but with an impulse she 
could not control, she answered in a rather exculpatory 
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tone, " He was in India with my brotlier. We were tbere- 
fore very intimate ; but he bas been two years absent, and 
is only returned on long leave." 

He seemed a little surprised at ber answer, but said witb 
animation, " Lucky man ! I would I were in bis place. It 
must be so pleasant to be released from tbe oar for a given 
period." 

Tbe dance at tbat moment began ; tbe promising opening 
was not foUowed up ; and tbe quadrille ended witbout more 
than a simple excbange of commonplaces, wbicb any ene 
might have uttered. 

" You look very tired," be said, as be led ber to a seat. 
" You really ougbt not to dance more to-nigbt ; " and witb 
a bow be left ber, and claimed Lilias's band for tbe next 
waltz. As they walked away, Susan looked round ber in 
dismay. Sbe was alone on an ottoman in tbe very centre ol 
tbe room. Lady Harriet and Mrs. Talbot were botb invisi- 
ble, and it was impossible to remain stuck up tbere alone ; 
yet sbe besitated for a moment, wbetber to cross tbe room 
or sit still ; but at lengtb espying a small coucb witbin tbe 
recess of an opposite window, sbe took refuge tbere, to rest 
and tbink bow odd and unsatisfactory ber encounters always 
were witb Mr. Lumley. Hardly, bowever, was sbe seated, 
before sbe was startled by bearing him speaking very 
earnestly, and, looking up, sbe perceived tbat Lilias and be 
bad seated tbemselves on a bencb almost close to ber, but 
wbicb was divided from ber by tbe window drapery. 

Tbe first words sbe beard distinctly were tbese : " Indeed, 
Miss Fleming, I must confess tbat Mrs. Talbot being bere 
was not my only inducement to come to Edinburgb. You 
must know tbat I desired to make acquaintance vntb all 
William's family, and you were absent wben I bad tbe 
pleasure last year of seeing your motber and sister." 

Lilias's little nervous laugb sboWed Susan tbat sbe was 

fuUy conscious of tbe flattering empbasis laid on tbe you ; 

but witb tbe self-possession wbicb tbe last year or two of 

^ worldly experience bad taugbt ber, sbe said sbe boped tbat 

bis expectations bad been realized. 

Tbe tone in wbicb tbis was uttered was one wbicb it was 
impossible for any man to bave beard witbout feeling it 
'ncumbent on bim to make a complim^ntary answer, and 
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Herbert Lumley*a reply was so pointed, that it bronght a 
glo\r to Idlias^s cheek, and caused Susan's heart to beat so 
&st as to prevent herfh)m escaping and leaving them to them- 
selves. She disliked being an unseen witness of all that 
passed ; it pained ber to see lilias so decidedly encouraging 
Mr. Ltimley'8 flatteries ; but above all, sbe feared for the 
safety of her own cherished secret, and sbrank from bearing 
it betrayed. But sbe was so unnerved by agitation^ that 
sbe could not bave moved to save ber life. 

The conyersation went on flowingly, and but for ber 
own part in tbe result, Susan would bave been amused by 
tbe ingenuous manner in wbicb tbe game of cross purposes 
was carricd on. 

Expressions of admiration of Lilias's sisterly affection, 
nnselfisb conduct, and noble sacrifices, were by no means 
sparingly used, and very, very gently repelled, till Mr. 
Lumley^ fully convinced that bis sospicions were correct, yet 
feeling bis way as it were, word by word, binted at a valuable 
confidence William bad réposed in him — sbe must know 
wbat be alluded to — ^migbt be venture to say more 9 Migbt 
be tell her bow grateful be was for the flattering trust be- 
stowed in him ? 

At tbis mysterious allusion, Lilias lookedalittle fluttered, 
and asked wbat be could possibly mean. 

''Do^you not understand me? Do you not know that 
your brother bas long permitted me to trace your noble mind 
in your own writings ? Has William really concealed from 
you how happy be made me by bis confidence 1 " 

Lilias looked more and more puzzled ; and for a moment 
Mr. Lumley feared be bad made some grievous mistake. 

But afber a short, though awkward, silence, Lilias looked 
np at him with an air of pretty oonfusion, and said, — 

** How you terrified me, Mr. Lumley I It never entered 
my mind that William could show them to you," (Now, be 
it understood, in explanation of tbis most applicable answer, 
that Lilias was in the habit of bearing all ber &mily — Mra 
Harris especially — speak of her letters as little, if at all, 
inferior to Madame de Sevigny's ; so, afber a moment*s con- 
sideration, she took it into ber silly little head, that William 
must ha ve thought them worthy of Mr. Lumley 's perusal ; 
and though a good deal flattered by the tone in w^iich h^ 
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mentioned them, she was not very mnch surprised, and was 
able to add, with wonderfal oomposure, and in a would-be 
offended manner), <' William is more indiscveet than I 
fancied." 

'' Kay, it is I only who am indisoreet/' Mr. Lmnlej said, 
much relieved to find that he was right afber all ; " William 
wamed me not to say *a word about it to either of his sisters. 
But — but I coold not resist the temptation. Do you forgive 
me 1 Do you acknowledge that " 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Lumley," Lilias said, with a constrained 
langh, " I really cannot listen to fnrther flattery, and I shall 
soold William heartily for what he has done." 

" I assure you, dear Miss Fleming, it is I only who have 
offended ; pray scold me," was the polite rejoinder. 

''Indeed, the subject had better be dropped at onoe," shesaid. 

" For the present, oertainly, but some other time " 

" No, no ! now and for ever !" and Lilias rose, and sug- 
gested one more totir de valse, which he oould not be so 
migallant as to refusa 

Susan had listened to thia stränge ooUoqny with throbbing 
temples and beating heart. How narrowly had she herself^ 
how still more narrowly had her precious secret, escaped 
detection ! And yet this was the man of honour, the trust- 
worthy gentleman, the hero of her childish imagination of 
whose very perfections she waa jealous ! How was he fallen 
from his high estate ! and Susan almost wept with mortiå- 
cation. 

It was nothing that he should have made so natural a 
confusion between two sisters; but that he should break a 
solemn pledge, and run the risk. of doing irreparable mischief, 
merely to gratify his own curiosity, was vexatious indeed. 

She would never trust in a " lion " again. As Susan came 
to this wise conclusion, the absurdity of the whole soene so 
tick ed her sense of the ridiculous, that she fidrly laughed 
aloud, and then took fnght lest she had been overheard. 
But every one was moying into the supper-room, and far too 
much oceupied with it to waste a thonght on her. 

No ; there were two who remembered her, and were even 
then seeking^ her — Robert Hay and George Melville. Robert 
Hay was the one who found her first, and carried her oS to 

"»per. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Vn^TSR GAIETIES. 

Mr. LuHLET had intended to spend a week in Edinburgh — he 
spent three ; but nofcted was he, so numerous were his even- 
ing and morning engagements, that neither Geraldine nor 
Suaan saw much of him. Geraldine, indeed, kept her pro- 
mise to Jean, brought him to call in Ann Street, and made 
a point of specially introducing him to one whom she 
assured him vas the rarest thing on earth, a reallj faithful 
servant. She contrived, too, to make the old nurse descant 
a little on **her bairn'8 " perfections; but though Mr, Lumley 
admired Jean mightily, though he confessed that Mrs. Fle- 
ming was a most lovely and most delightfullj TuiCive and 
child-like woman, he never could be persuaded to say one 
word in Susanna favour, except that she was a most attentive 
daughter. " Dull people generally were good domestie 
drudges." 

" Ah, you will repent that speech some day," said Ge- 
raldine, angrily ; " however, I shall take no further pains to 
convert you." And, to her credit be it spöken, she kept her 
word. She heard him rave about Lilias ; she leamed from 
her mother, that wherever they met, he paid her devoted 
attention ; she even knew that Mrs. Harris thought " these 
ätten tions ineant something;" but the lesson was learned at 
last ; she was silent, and let things take their course. 

William, meanwhile, was amusing himself to his hearfs 
content with all that was going on. Susan had described 
both to him and Lady Harriet the scene which had taken 
place at Mrs. Harris's hall, and the hint they thua received 
gavo a wonderful zest to the game of cross purposes between 
Mr. Lumley and Lilias. 

It was really laughable to the initiated to find poor 
Lilias's most innocent remarks tortured into some wonderful 
effort of genius ; her silliest speeches looked upon as a 
modest lowering of her great intellect tQ the common level| 
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and her pretty laughing allusious to William'8 indiscreet con- 
fidence turned into a confirmation of Mr. Lumley's delusion. 
But it is often thus; the mind gives its own colouring to 
passing events, and men believe in and propagate a lie without 
the slightest desire or intention of deceiving. 

" If tliis drama were to continue another week," William 
said one morning to Susan, " I really should feel obliged to 
tell Lmnley tlie truth. • As it is, it is scarcely fair to Lily to 
conceal it ; the poor dear lassie evidently thinks he cares for 
hersélf, not her borrowed plumes/* 

"I don 't think Lily's heart is in danger, "Willie, or I should 
have made you interfere long ago. Indeed, I may tell you 
in confidence, that Mr. Lumley'8 exalted tone of conversa- 
tion wearies her, poor child. She would rather dance all 
night than sit on a sofa talking to the greatest man on 
eartL'* 

" I am glad to hear it. I feared that Lnmley*s name, and 
fame, and all that, might have had their effect. Besides, you 
know they aäy he is quite a lady-killer." 

" Indeed ! " and there was a touch of scom in Susan*s 
tone. 

" I mean, yöung ladies rave about his beauty, and all that 
humbug. But, now I think of it, Lily did look doleful last 
night, when he sat down and talked instead of asking her to 
1«raltz." 

" Still," she replied, " I do not see that Mr. Lumley has 
any title to make her conspicuous by his attentions ; and, 
that he does so is evident, for Mrs. Hay told me that even 
her son remarked that he thought it would be a match." 

" Saul among the prophets ! Robert Hay see into a mill- 
stone !" exclaimed William. " But never mind what Lumley 
alwuld do ; men always do what gives them most amusement 
for the time being, and if girls will flirt with them, why, of 
oourse, they won't be behind-hand." 

" William, William — ^it is Lily you are speaking of." 

" So it is, Susan. But remember, the LUy is no longer a 
flower of our rearing. We have given her into other hands. 
They must guide her now, not we." 

" Gk)d fbrgive us for parting with her." 

" Come, Susan, don*t go back to that. We did it for the 
best, and that is all that man can do. But to retum 
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to Lumleyj do you know that he wants yon to write a 
noveir* 

" Me ! " and there was a slight bitternesa in the tone in 
which the word was uttered. 

" He probably meant lilias, biit he said * the lady ! ' " said 
William, carelesaly. 

«WeU!" 

" Do you think you could 1 *' 

" Yes, I do. At least, I have tried f and she opened her 
writing-box, and showed it full to the brim of closely- 
•written folio pages. 

" When did you find time to cover that mäss of paper ? 
One never sees you with a pen in your hand % '* 

** Not at present,'* she said, gaily; " I have no cori*espond- 
^its when you are at home, you know ! But, during sum- 
mer, I had four leisure months, and I worked härd ! I am 
already embarked on volume three." 

« May I read it % " 

*^ Certainly, if you can spare either time or trouble.'* 

William took possession of the MS., and, without further 
parley, carried it off direct to his friend. 

Susan was a little vexed when she heard it ; but when a 
few days afterwards he returned it with Mr. Lumley's ap- 
proval as far as a cursory glance would allow him to judge, 
and when this opinion was backed by an oflfer from him to 
edit it as soon as it was completed, her vexation changed 
into gratitude. Yet she hesitated for a moment ere she 
ftcoepted the handsome offer, which she was conscious had 
been designed for another. William, however, persuaded her 
that this was an exaggeration of honesty, and Lady Harriet 
declared that she did not think her entitled, from a mere 
ficruple of this kind, to fling away so excellent a chance of 
winning fame and fortune. 

" To make the matter simpler,* William said, in conclu- 
sion, " I may tell you that Lumley told me to-day that he 
thought it would be well for my friend to retain her incog- 
nita, even from him, until after the book was published. It 
would save him a great deal of trouble to be able to say that 
he himself was ignorant of her name." 

" He may say so, Willie, though he thinks otherwise. 
But I conless that he has behaved so far well^ that he has 
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never directly taxed Lily with being an author. She told 
me all about the letters yesterday, and spöke of it, poor 
cbild, as such a good joke — only a little tiresome, now, she 
thinks." 

" Poor little Lily. How amazed sbe would be to hear 
Lumley's account of her to me. Yesterday be prated an 
hour about ber delicate refinement ; ber modest sbrinking 
from notoriety ; ber poetical temperament ; and I, good 
brotber tbat I was, never said tbat sbe was tbe most matter- 
of-fact, tinromantic young woman in Scotland. It is quite a 
game, Susau, to see ber try to escape wbat sbe thinks his 
literary prosing, and to know tbat you would givc a very 
great deal to be in ber place." 

Susan crimsoned at tbis remark. Was it trae? She 
feared it was ; still it was impossible not to feel mortified tbat 
be sbould only offer ber a few civilities, to please bis ward, 
wbile be considered Lilias, wben dre^d in ber spoils, as a 
paragon of perfection. It was vain to repeat tbat it mat- 
tered not, so long as be aided ber in tbe aim of ber life ; one 
cannot always sink one's own personal feelings entirely, or 
see even a beloved sister exalted to a place wbicb we covet 
and sbe despises, witbout a twinge of regret. 

As we bave said, Susan was no heroine, but a very proud^ 
sensitive girl ; and, in spite of every efifort to tbe contrary, 
ber manner to ber brotber's friend became daily more 
reserved, and ber face, wben speaking to bim, assumed tbe 
cold, impenetrable expression wbicb Geraldine was pleased 
to call ber iron mask. Wben tbe time came for bim to 
quit Edinburgb, and be left bebind bim a most pleasant 
impression of bis agreeability, sbe could not eebo tbe general 
admiration; but ske busied berself in tbe completion of 
ber book, and endeavoured to forget tbe man in grateful 
remembrance of tbe editor. 

Mrs. Harris's ball, bowever, joined to William's tbree 
weeks' visit, bad already compelled Susan to enter more 
tban sbe bad bitberto done into tbat winter's gaieties, and 
ber most intimate friends insisted tbat sbe must not give up 
tbat wbicb was, in many respects, advantageous to ber. A 
little amusing society was quite necessary for ber, tbey said. 
Jean was in raptures at tbis " revolution," as sbe called it, 
^d, witbout any hint fyom her young mistress, forthwith 
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tnmed över Mrs. Fleming*s wardrobe ; and, after sundry 
closetings with Miss Talbofs Erench maid, announced to 
Sasan that she '' was just goia' to sort up a wheen o' Mrs. 
Eleming*s things for lier to wear at balls and sic like, and sae 
she needna &sh her head about that. She wad mak the 
goons, if Miss Susan wad mak the books.'* 

*' Oh, Jean, that will never do," said Susan, afraid of her 
kind old friend overtasking herself, and also a little nervoas 
as to her powers of '' sorting her things " so as to be at all 
wearable. But her fears were soon put to rest, for Jean 
enjojed the " ploy" uncommonly, and Mademoiselle Justine's 
taste and ezperience were so useftQ, that even Mrs. Fleming 
was satisfied by the result. 

Thus everything combined to render Susan's return to the 
gay world much more agreeable than she expected. The one 
remaining difficulty, that of leavingher mother so often alone, 
was obviated by a visit from Miss Hardy, her old Stonehaven 
fiiend, who, folly satisfied by the attention she had met with 
while staying with Mrs. Hay, discovered, when she came to 
Ann Street, that late hours and crowded rooms were too 
much for her, and that she enjoyed society much more from 
Susan's descriptions than firom entering into it herself. 

But as nothing in this world is without alloy, this last 
addition to Susan's happiness was not made without a remon- 
sirance from Mrs. Harris, who no sooner heard from Lilias 
of the intended visiter, than she drove down to Ann Street 
to inquire whether what she heard was true. 

^ Quite true," Susan said. '^ It is a promise of long stånd- 
ing that Miss Hardy should spend some weeks with us." 

*^ Indeed ! then I suppose I ought to congratulate you on 
having lately succeeded to some legacy, or other unexpected 
fortune, for / have always found it too expensive to keep 
open house." 

" I am sorry that you disapprove of the invitation mamma 
has given ; but it is one dictated by duty as well as inclina- 
tion," Susan calmly replied. 

" Duty ! I see no duty in the matter. Miss Hardy is a 
manoBUvring little old woman, who thrust her good offices 
upon you at a time when you could not help accepting them, 
simply that she might establish her footing in respectable 
society," ^ . 
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'^ You are mistakei)/* Susan replied ; '' Miss Hardy is as 
well-born as we are, and Mrs. Talbot and Lady Harriet look 
upon ber as aa equal." 

" If tbey do, I do not," Mrs, Harris said ; for tbe affec- 
tion wbicb tbe two ladies lavisbed on 8u8aa bad made ber 
less partial to tbem of late. ** I h&å a speoimen of ber 
reånement tbe otber nigbt ! Let me tell you tbat sbe actually 
crossed tbe room to wbere I sat, and, witbout an introdnction, 
began to talk to me ; prated of Lilias's beauty, as if ber 
opinion were wortb hearing, and droned away for an bonr 
abont tbe civilities tbat bad been sbowered on berself since 
sbe came to town. But I saw ber intentions at once, and 
soon sbowed ber tbat / was not a person to be eitber fiat^ 
tered or bullied into paying ber attention." 

Susan grew very påle. " Surely, Mrs. Harris, you did not 
allow Miss Hardy to suppose you so misconceived ber kind 
intentions ? Sbe told me berself tbat sbe saw you sitting 
alone ; and knowing bow kind you bad been to Lily, sbe 
tbougbt sbe migbt venture to address you as an old friend. 
I assure you Miss Hardy is tbe last person in tbe world to 
be civil for a purpose." 

' I repeat I bave more experience of tbe world tban you 
bave, Susan ; and I tbank beaven sbe bas no claim npon 
me." 

Susan was silent j but tbe expression of ber face sbowed 
ber tbougbts so plainly, tbat Mrs. Harris, losing all control 
över ber temper, launcbed fortb iuto one of ber pbilippios 
against all tbat ber manner implied, all ber past faults, all 
tbe future embarrassments sbe was bringing upon berself, 
till Su8an's cbafed spirit could bear no more, and sbe retorted 
so keenly, tbat ber antagonist rose, and bastily took leave, 
witbout even tbe usual formality of sbaking bands. 

As sbe entered ber carriage, Mrs. Harris set down Susan, 
in ber own mind, as tbe most obstinate, self-sufficient girl it 
bad ever been ber misfortune to meet, little suspecting tbat at 
tbat very time sbe was weigbed down by genuine remorse and 
sorrow for baving permitted any taunts, bowever cutting, to 
bave induced ber to give way to temper, and tbus widen tbe 
cbasm tbat already yawned between Moray Place and Ann 
Street. 

Ålas ! Susan was not tbe first, nor will sbe be tbe last, in 
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tbe urorld, to find, from dire experience, that an angry word 
is a great sorrow as well as a great sin, and that nothing is 
moro hurtful to a canse we would Dphold than to lose one's 
temper in its defence. 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Harris kept steady to her 
announced intention of never crossing Mrs. Fleniing's 
tbreshold so long as Miss Hardy remained under her roof ; 
and lilias? — lilias was too ready to foUow her example. 
Susan, as well as others, naturally supposed that this neg- 
lect was forced npon her by her step-grandmother ; thongh 
the truth was, that Mrs. Harris was deeply distressed 
by her behaviour. The young lady was no longer the , 
gentle, pliant Lilias of former days ; and it was Jean who 
first discovered and couåded to Susan the sad secret that 
she, and not Mrs. Harris, was the real origin of muoh of the 
estrangement between her old home and her present one. 

Jean and the Moray Place housekeeper were sworn allies ; 
and from what she picked up there, the truth dawned on the 
old woman ; and she was too honourable not to do justice 
even to " Madam Harris.'* 

It was a bitter grief to Susan to leam her sister^s oold- 
heartedness ; to find that every trifling present she made 
her mother was at her grandmother's suggestion ; and that 
while Mrs. Harris openly said that ciroumstances prevented 
her from being much in Ann Street at present, she fre- 
quently entreated Lilias to go there, but in vain. And what 
remedy could be proposed for such an atrophy of the heart ? 
Ålas ! it was difficult to know ; but Susan did not shrink 
from the duty she still owed Lilias. She sought a private 
interview with her, spöke to her as a loving elder sister 
ought in such circumstances ; and she listened in penitent 
contrition, wept, threw her arms round Susan's neck, called 
her a dear, good, affectionate, strong-minded darling; ac- 
knowledged phe had bcen much to blame ; " but " — and 
then the cowardliness of selfishness peeped out in a white 
jie — " but grandmamma threw so many difficulties in the 
way, that, though she did not forbid her visits home, yet 
it was difficult to go o/ten'' 

Susan was pained by this prevarication ; but when she 
gazed on her sister^s blushing cheek, downcast eyes, and 
tear-gemmed lashes^ she had not the heart to tax her wjt^ 
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deoeit ; and taking her in her arms, she said, ''We shall not 
discoss the matter further, dear Lilias. You have trials and 
temptations which we have not, and perhaps we have obhers 
which you are spared; let us, therefore, jadge each other 
lenientlj. But, for my niother's sake, and for your own, 
xny dear sdster, endeavour to let no worldly occupations» no 
temptations of pleasure or amusement, prevent you from 
fulfilling your first human duty, to honour your mother. 
She is your only parent, Lily ; and her love, her helpless- 
nessy and her sorrovrs, deserve all the affection, all the 
consideration, we can give." 

Lilias answered only hy fresh tears. Susan kissed them 
away, and helieved, or at least hoped, that this lesson would 
not he soon forgotten. 

Eor a time it was evidently rememhered. The daily visits 
to Ann Street were resumed ; the little gifts, once so frequent, 
•were renewed ; hut even the kind-hearted Miss Hardy, who 
had never heen quick to 'spy ferlies' in dear lily, soon saw 
that though there in hody, Lilias was ahsent in spirit. 

She talked a great deal of her wish that she was a rich 
lady, she would ihen do so much for all at home. She would 
keep a little carriage for mamma ; she would do all sorts of 
things which now she could not do. But these vague aspi- 
rations were somehow more tedious than gratifying to her 
hearers, especially as she started up the moment the carriage 
came for her, and said she must go, for she had a thousand 
things to do. 

Poor Lilias ! Apparently in the very zenith of good for- 
tune, living in the kp of luxury, without a care, without a 
trial to fret her, her position was less enviable than that of 
her elder, over-worked sister. Susan brought happiness to 
many, and her hopes for the future were bright. Lilias Ii ved 
for herself alone, and her restless heart pined for pleasures 
which her present home, her present course of life, no longer 
afforded. " If I were but married ! " was now, ålas ! the 
prevailing thought in her mind ; but the how, when, and to 
whom, were still hid in the mists of futurity. 

Yes ; Susan was even then happier than Lilias ; but there 
were still many little thoms in her path, and Mrs. Harris 
did not care to guard her from their pricks. When they 
"^et in society, she always contrived to make her feel uncom* 
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fortable. She either remarked upon her dresa, or expressed 
her surprise that she should like to go to balls when she did 
not waltz, it must be so tiresome to sit out so much ; though, 
for her part, she did not see why she should decline waltzing 
when every one else did it — ^it looked like prudery, and it 
was absurd for her to set up as a prude, when she allowed 
herself to be dependent on strangers for cha^peroTuige, 

'^Indeed," Susan said, "my friends are so kind in that 
respect, that I do not feel the weight of my obligation to 
them." 

" Still it must seem odd to the world that you should 
always be seen with strangers^ while lilias is only met with 
under my very natural care." 

If Mrs. Harris felt this odd, why did she not offer her 
services in the considerate man ner Susan's other Mends had 
done ? This thought was in her mind, but she did not give 
it utterance. Indeed, she could not have done so if she 
-would, for Mrs. Harris added immediately, "But there is 
one piece of advice which I must give you, Susan, and that 
is, to prefer Mrs. Talbot or Lady Harriet as your chaperons, 
rather than Mrs. and Mr. Hay." 

Susan blushed at the emphasis laid on the last name, and 
was on the point of asking the meaning of this hint, when 
Bobert Hay crossed the room, and with the familiarity which 
childish intimacy and after-friendahip permitted, said, " The 
carriage is come, Susan, are you inclined to go home V^ 

Mrs. Harris*s pointed glance, as this speech fell on her 
ear, made all further explanation unnecessaiy ; and though 
Susan felt how very absurd the idea was that Robert Hay 
should think of her in any other light than as a pet of his 
mother, the comfort of their intimacy was thenceforward at 
an end ; and when they met under Mrs. Harris's eye, she 
felt an awkwardness and constraint she could not overcome. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THB INFIBHABT BALL. 



It was while matters were iu tliis imcomfortable position 
that Mrs. Harris one moming entered Lilias's boudoir witli 
on open note in ber band, and said, witb some yexation, '^ Is 
it not provoking, JJXyt Typhus fever bas broken out at 
Prenderville, and so, of course, none of tbe Napiers can go 
with US to tbe I^ån^ar7 ^^^ ^ What sball I do witb all my 
tickets?" 

A brilliant idea of doing a sisterly kindoess darted into 
Lilias*s mind as sbe beard tbe question. Sbe knew tbat 
Susan bad particulariy wisbed to go to tbis ball, but bad 
refused to do so, because Mrs. Hay bad asked ber to be of 
ber party. Ferbaps sbe migbt persuade grandmamma to take 
ber ; Susan would tben see sbe did tbink of ber wisbes 8om&* 
times. But Lilias knew better tban to show ber band openly 
to ber grandmotber, and tberefore, witb a coolness wbicb an 
older diplomatist migbt have envied, sbe answered, — " How 
provoking tbat our pleasant party sbould be broken up 1 
Cbarity balls are always tiresome unless one is accompanied 
by one's own clique," 

" Yes, indeed, but what sball we do ? It is too late now to 
make fresb arrangements, yet we ourselves must go. Suppoae 
I send tbe spare tickets to tbe Roberfcsons ; those girla always 
like a ball, wbateverit is." 

" Hem ! perbaps ; but don't you tbipk three would satisfy 
tbem, and tbere are otbers ? " 

" Wbo, love ? You may give tbem to whom you like." 

" May I, indeed r' 

" Of öourse, you may. Whom do you wisb to be civil to, 
darling 1 " 

" Why, grandmamma, I know Susan would like to go, and 
if you would allow me " 

Mrs. Harris looked blank. " How could Lilias tbink of 



sucb a tbing ? " 
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lalias cdoured, but did not nrge the point. Mrs. Harris 
was touched, and said kindly, " You forget, my love, hov 
often I have remonstrated with Snsan on going ont so mncli 
as she does, and that it wonld be very inconsistent to propose 
to take ber to a public ball." 

''To please me, dear grannie/' said lillas in a coaxing 
voice, "Besldes, I know tbat Susan refused tbe offers of 
several friends to take ber to tbis very ball, Mrs. Hay^s espe- 
cially." 

"WeU, love, tbere is tbe ticket, do witb it vbat you 
wilL" 

'' Tbank you, dear, dear grannie ; I sball send it at once." 

'' No, Lillas^ tbat must not be," said Mrs. Harris ; " if Susan 
gets tbe ticket, it must not be sent to ber till to-morrow at 
soonest." 

" Wby, grandmamma, sbe will bave no time to arrange ber 
dress, or to tell people she is going" — two young-ladyisb 
manoBuvres, of wbicb Lilias knew the full value. 

But Mrs. Harris was firm, and so arranged matters tbat, 
eitber by design or accident, the ticket was not delivered 
to Susan till the very morning of tbe ball. 

Her first emotion on receiving it was one of sinoere 
pleasure. It was so kind of Mrs. Harris to giva ber tbis 
surprise, so still more kind of dear Lily to persuade ber 
grandmotber to do so. But a moment^s reflection oaused 
some sligbt feeling of annnoyance to enter into otherwise 
agreeable anticipations. Had she a ball-dress prepared ? 
Would Mrs. Hay be pleased to bave ber offer refused and 
another accepted 1 

As these tboughts passed tbrougb ber mind, sbe glanced 
at tbe turn-down of Lilias's note, wbicb bad bitherto escaped 
ber eye. " Grandmamma^" — so it ran, — " bids me say tbat sbe 
regrets not to bave it in ber power to offer you eitber a new 
dress or a supply of partners for tbis ball. Strangely enougb, 
we go to it jdone. But sbe bopes you will not require eitber, 
as sbe tells me sbe bas always observed, wben we meet you 
of an evening, tbat you bave an endless repertowe of dresses, 
and that you don't care for dancing." 

Susan was pained by tbis postscript. Probably Lilias bad 
no idea of its cruelty, but Mrs. Harris must know tbat none 
of ber dresses were suitable for a public bäU, and. tbat ber 
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acquaintance was too limited to allow of her danciog when 
she would. . This conviction almost tempted her to refase 
the ticket. 

She consulted with Miss Hardy whether it would be right. 
Miss Hardy besitated, and advised ber to ask Mrs. Fleming, 
and Susan actually ventured to disturb ber motber witb tbe 
momentous question — To go, or not to go. Mra. Fleming 
roused bersefr at once. " Oh, my love, tbere is no doubt 
about it. You ougbt to go, certainly ; Lily and your grand- 
motber would feel burt if you refused." 

" If I do, wbat sball I wear, mamma 1 " 

" Wby, love, I scarcely know. Your pink satin is not 
very nice, and besides, I don't tbink tbat pink suits you welL" 

" Will my lilac do, mamma 1 " 

" No love, decidedly not. Lilac never looks well at nigbt. 
I tbink wbite is prettiest." 

" Ålas ! I bad a glass of claret spilled över my wbite 
muslin, last nigbt." 

" How very provoking ! And wbat a pity it is, you bave 
no time to get a new one. Ask Miss Hardy wbat sbe 
tbinks." And so saying, Mrs. Fleming kissed ber daugbter, 
and laid ber bead once more on ber pillow. 

Miss Hardy's opinion was, tbat tbe ticket sbould be ac- 
cepted ratber tban run tbe risk of offending Mrs. Harris, 
and tbat in a crowded ball-room a dress more or less band- 
some signiåed little. 

To tbis Susan assen ted, and tbe acceptance was despatcbed; 
but as sbe wrote tbe note, sbe felt, as all do more or less in 
tbe great as well as trifling events of life, tbat a granted 
prayer seldom brings witb it tbe anticipated pleasure. 

"Suppose, my love," Miss Hardy said at tbe moment,- 
" tbat I step up to King Street, and tell Mrs. Hay all about 
it ; for tbougb sbe does not easily take offence, still one ougbt 
to be particular on mattera of etiquette witb friends. To my 
tbinking, tbe nearer and dearer tbe friend, tbe more particular 
one ougbt to be." 

" Yes, indeed," Susan said gratefully, " I do feel tbat it 
ougbt to be explained to Mrs. Hay ; sbe took so mucb trouble 
about my ticket, tbat it would appear very beartless of me 
~ot to tell ber. But my dress — ^tbat weary dress put it out 

ny bead." 
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'^Katurallj enough, dear. One does think of these things 
when one is young ;"* and the little old lady embarked on a 
loDg story about her difficalties once upon a time, when in- 
vited to a baU, and where eveiy one was to be particularly 
rtchenhi in their dress, and sbe bad neitber time nor oppor- 
tnnity to procure anytbing beyond a wbite muslin, whicb she 
tiimmed with real ivy leaves, and it was thougbt tbe prettiest 
gown in tbe ball-room. 

Sasan, bowever, bad not even tbe wbite mnslin. 

" Ab, true, love, it is quite a pity. But you want to go 
and see wbat can be done about it, so I won't detain you 
anotber instant." 

It was not fatedy bowever, tbat Susan sbould yet be free ; 
for sbe was only balf-way up stairs, wben a loud peal at tbe 
door-bell announced a visitor, and Geraldine appeared, come, 
if sbe were not in tbe way, to spend a long morning witb 
ber. 

Now Susan bad just so mucb sbyness witb Greraldine as 
a poor person bas witb a ricb one ; and above all, one so 
reaidy to belp ber in any way sbe would permit. Wberefore 
tbere was a little toucb of reserve in ber tone, as sbe ex- 
pressed ber pleasure at Geraldine's arrival, wbicb made ber 
friend ask in a jesting tone, wbetber Mr& Harris*8 servant, 
wbom sbe bad met at tbe gate, bad been bringing an im- 
perial remonstrance on tbe impropriety of baving allowed 
Mr. McFarlane to spill a glass of wine on ber dress. 

Susan laugbed at tbis ludicrous caricature of ber grand- 
motber's petty interferences, but acknowledged tbat Mr. 
McFarlane's awkwardness bad sometbing to do witb ber 
annoyance, for Mrs. Harris bad sent ber a ticket for 
to-nigbt's ball, and sbe could not decide wbat to wear. 

" Ob, let me decide for you ! I like of all tbings to be 
consulted about dress, and Justine is down stairs, if we 
require ber belp. Besides, it will give me sucb a cbarming 
excuse to penetrate tbe mysteries of tbat Blue Beard 
cbamber of yours, wbicb you have bitberto refused to let me 
see, on tbe plea of its being in tbe åttios, as if I were an old 
dame of fourscore and ten, and could not climb an extra 
fUgbt of stairs.*' 

Susan^ after a momentary struggle witb ber feeling of 
false sbame, led ber friend to ber room, 
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" Oh, what a darling place this is !" Geraldine exclaimed; 
" how compact everything is, and how neat and tidy, only 
it is more like a study than a sleeping-chamber. If my i-oom 
were like it, I should display it to the whole world. And 
you command the western sky too ! How charming ! And 
what a library you ha ve ! Reviews ! " — taking one from the 
table — " oh, that is the way you know about everything, 
you little dissembler. I thought you stttdied, This book, 
though, looks solid enough, ' On DuelUng.' My dear Susan, 
what can induce you to take to such a subject ? I hope none 
of your friends have a duel on hand ! " 

Susan's colour deepened at each fresh discovery of her 
inquisitive friend, but she hazarded no explanation, wisely 
imagining that the display of her little stock of finery would 
soon call her attention in another direction. And so it 
proved, for the rival claims of the several dresses soon caused 
Geraldine to forget all about the duel. We have said that 
Susan's gowns had for the most part belonged to her mother 
in former times, so were far from suitable to her age ; and 
Geraldine, with many a piteous shake of the head, was forced 
to reject all but the pink satin ; even of it her approval waa 
given doubtingly, for she added immediately, " ÉLo^w exces- 
sively stupid it is in Mrs. Harris to give you so short a 
waming ; I am inclined to believe, Susan, that it was done 
on purpose." 

" Geraldine ! — ^how uncharitable !" 

Miss Talbot forgot to defend herself against this imputa- 
tion, in the eagemess with which she darted upon a piece of 
spotted muslin, which Susan was at the moment restoring to 
the paper from which it had escaped. "What is that, 
Susan t " she asked. " Muslin — India muslin — ^Eureka ! that 
- will settle all difficulties j " and the lively girl danced about 
the room in such ecstasies, that Jean peeped in to see what 
was the matter, and Justine*s black eyes were seen in the 
back-ground. " Justine, come here,'* cried her mistress — and 
in a few rapid words she gave her directions ; then tumed 
to explain to Jean that Miss Fleming was going to a ball 
with Mrs. Harris, and that she thought it would be a great 
improvement to her pink dress to have that pretty white 
muslin över it. 

Jean, pleased by the compliment implied in Miss Talbot^fi 
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interrogative tone, answered, with a^grim smile, "That it 
would make a bonnie gown if there was a wee lace about the 
tucker ; Miss Susan was ay the better of lace hanging about 
ber." 

" True. Some of Mrs. Meining's old Mechlin is tbe very 
thiDg." 

And the result of Geraldine's exertions was, that Susan 
really was well and suitably attired that night, and that 
Mrs. Fleming saw ber depart with perfect satisfaction and 
approval. 

Susan was less at ease. Her dress looked expensive, 
though it bad cost nothing ; and Mrs. Harris's greeting 
showed her that she bad calculated aright with regard to her 
disapprobation. 

" XJpon my word, Miss Fleming, you are very magnificent 
to-night. You look like an heiress of ten thousand a year ; 
but, in my opinion, Lilias's simple dress is far more becoming 
tban your absurd finery." 

Susan was silent. She wad conscious that Li]ias's simple 
but rich white silk dress, trimmed with soft fuUings of trans- 
parent tulle, looked far less expensive than her own, but she 
could not repress the sigh that rose at the want of sympathy 
with herself evinced by Mrs. Harris and Lilias ; and it cost 
her an effort to say, a moment after, " That no one could 
doubt that, in dress and everything else, Lily looked perfect." 

Mrs. Harris, softened by the heartiness of Susan's tone, 
smiled, and actually took the trouble to examine and approve 
of a beautiful bunch of pure white camellias Geraldine bad 
given her. But she marred the pleasure this gave, by adding, 
after a moment's silence — 

" What an odd thing it is, lily, that you have no flowers 
to-night ? How does it happen ? One or two camellias in the 
front of your dress are all it wants to be quiteaslshould wish." 

Lilias said she did not know. It was an oversight, but it 
was too late to think about it — and she looked longingly at 
Susan's bouquet. Could she resist the too-broad hinti No; 
it was impossible ; but she coloured, as if she bad been guilty 
of a great impertinence in having flowers while Lilias bad 
none, and detaching one or two from the bunch, said hastily, 
" Take them, pray do ! You should have bad all, if Geraldine 
had not begged me to wear them for her sake." 
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The camellias were given with liearty good-will ; but it 
pained her to perceive that Lilias received them as if she had 
expected them to be offered. She had already leamed that 
her sister was selfish, but every new proof of the fiedling cut 
her to the heart. 

They reached the ball-room, Lilias on Mrs. narris's arm, 
Susan finding her way alone, and, in spite of herself, feeling 
de tfvp ; and this she continued to feel throughoat the 
evening. Lilias danced without ceasing. Susan had told 
all her friends she did not mean to be at the ball, so, of 
course, no one expected to see her — and certainly no one 
would have sought her under Mrs. Harris's wing ; so she sat 
quietly on a bench, dreaming, as she loved to do, to the sound 
of music. Yet — had Mrs. Harris not annoyed her now and 
then by compassionating her for being so entirely neglected, 
her fine dress not having even attracted a partner for a 
single quadrille, it being quite what she had expected, <bc. &c, 
— she might have passed the evening pleasantly enough, after 
her own peculiarfashion, watching the moving throng before 
her, pleasing her eyes with the gay scene, listening to the 
really good music, and clearing up, to her own satisfaction, a 
few puzzling mysteries regarding the machinery of a public 
hall, its patronesses, stewards, orohestra, and so forth, words 
she had often heard, but never realized entirely until now, 
and which, she was ashamed to confess, had hitherto possessed 
an awful feeling of uncertain grandeur, very ridiculous in a 
girl of her age. But she was in some things curiously 
ignorant. 

She had settled all this quite to her own satisfaction, when 
Lilias returned, after a very long galop, and seeing Susan 
seated, begged her to allow her one mementos rest, she was 
so tired, and had to dance a country-dance immediately. 
Susan gave up her seat instantly, and, with a smile, condoled 
with Lilias on having to dance, what she thought very de- 
lightful, a real old-fashioned country-dance. 

Lilias looked at her as if it dawned upon her for the first 
time that Susan really might care for danciug, then whis- 
pered a few inaudible words to her grandmother. Mrs. 
Harris shook her head, and said, it could not be. A few 
moments afterwards a certain Mr. Foster came to claim 
Iiilias's promised hand for the already formed dance, but sho 
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coolly said, lie must ezcuse her, slie was too mncli fatigued 
to keep her engagement. Besides, a countrj-dance was so 
tireaome. He laughedj said, "He did not think so, but 
that he should be very sorry to force Miss Fleming to do 
anything she disliked." 

*' Oli !" said the spoiled beauty, petulantly ; " if it is the 
dance you want, I am sure my sister will be glad to fill my 
place ;" and in the most nonchalant manner she added — 
" Won't you dance with Mr. Foster, Susan 1 " 

Susan blushed furiously, and was beginning a refusal, when 
Mrs. Harris said, '' O yes, I am sure she will j she has sat 
out all night, and I know Mr. Foster is too good-natured to 
refuse the chiTalric du ty of succouring the distressed." 

What more she would have said it were difficult to say, 
for Mr. Foster intermpted her with a very politely ex- 
pressed hope that Miss Fleming — he believed it was Miss 
Fleming whom he addressed — would have pity upon a de- 
serted knight, and allow him the honour of dancing with 
her. His manner was so respectful as he offered Susan bis 
arm, that she who, during her grandmother's speech, bad 
felt that she would rather sit all night as immoveable as the 
lady in Comus than be forced on any one's notice, could not 
refuse him, 

Still, il must be confessed that she accepted with reluc- 
tance, and she felt so confused by the rapidity with which 
all had been done, that, for a time, she found it impossible 
either to reply to his attempts at conversation, or to com- 
prehend the rather complicated figure of the country-danco 
in which they took part. Indeed, at first Mr. Foster was 
inclined to think her almost stupid, for she seemed every 
moment to get more puzzled by the involvements of the 
figure ; when, as it chanced, Robert Hay passed them, re- 
cognized. her, said he had been looking for her all night, 
and then observed — "It is the 'hunt' we are dancing, 
Susan." 

"The hunt !" and a smile beamed över her whole face; 
" how stupid I have been. I really must beg your pardon, 
Mr. Foster, for my mistakes." From that moment she re- 
covered her senses ; and her partner, when he saw the light 
that that smile shed on her countenance, wondered how he 
could ever have imagined it plain, or her a fool. ThencQ' 
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forward he took some trouble to talk to her, and soon found, 
to bis amazement, that she conversed much better tban her 
pretty sister. "When be carried ber back to ber chaperon, 
be tbanked Mrs. Harris for tbe pleasant introductioa sbe 
bad given, and trusted tbat Miss Fleming would remember 
tbat sbe bad promised bim a quadrille in tbe course of tbe 
evening; tben be gave way, witb a bow, to Robert Hay, wbo 
carried ber off to tbe tea-room, and engaged ber for another 
quadrille ; and in it ber vis-å^is was George Melville, who 
stood cbatting to ber during tbe succeeding waltz. Tbe 
evening was brigbtening, and sbe began to believe tbat even 
a public ball migbt be pleasant, wben Mrs. Harris abruptly 
announced tbat Lilias looked pale, so tbey must go. Sasan 
pleaded ber engagement to Mr. Melville for tbe next dance, 
and to Mr. Foster for tbe next again, Lilias assured her 
grandmother tbat sbe was really not tired ; but Mrs. Harris 
was determined, " go tbey must," and go tbey did. 

As tbey quitted tbe ball-room, Mr. Foster j oined tbem, 
accused Mrs. Harris of immense cruelty in carrying off the 
Miss Flemings so soon, insisted on sbawling Susan and 
banding ber to tbe carriage, and begged ber to remember 
that be considered ber as a quadrille in bis debt wben tbey 
met next. 

And so ended Susan Fleming's firstappearanoe in the 
Edinburgh assembly-rooms. 

" And you," said Geraldine, after bearing tbe particulars^ 
" are so charitable as to believe tbat Mrs. Harris did not 
ask you to go merely to disgust you witb public balls. I 
can believe a great deal, Susan, but tha^ I do not believe." 
And Lady Harriet and Miss Hardy were of Qeraldine's 
way of thinking. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



BOBERT HAY. 



The winter it is past, and the summer come at last ; 

And the small birds sing on eyery tree. 
The hearts of these are glad ; but niine is yery sad, 

For my true love is parted from me. 

So sang Geraldine Talbot, as, a few weeks after the Infirmaiy 
Bali, she came to bid Susan Fleming adieu, ere she and ber 
mother departed to a pretty cottage they bad taken ten 
miles from Edinburgh. 

" Ob Susan, darling ! I sball find even riding, my dearly 
loTed riding, dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable when parted 
from you. Why can't you come ^vith us ? There's room 
enough for you and Mrs. Fleming, and Jean, — do come ! " 

" I 'will some day, Geraldine, but not now. I bave a great 
many tbinga to do before I indulge in a boliday." 

" You, Susan ? Why I thought you were one of those 
world-wondera who always are beforehai^d with all your 
duties, and yet you speak as if you were behind-hand in 
them." 

Susan made no answer. She seldom did make any answer 
to G«ra]dine's delicate little inquisitive questions as to the 
" duties " which she bad to perform ; but she thought sadly 
enough of the change it would make when all ber cherished 
group of friends bad left town. Already Moray Place, 
Heriot Row, and Abercrombie Place were deserted, and 
Mrs. Hay alone lingered a week or two in the hope of per- 
suading " Robert " to accompany rather than foUow her to 
Locbarg. When she went, the last link of that pleasant 
cbain of intimacies would be severed. 

Susan made some such remark when, the evening after 
the Talbots' departure, she found herself alone with her old 
friend in King Street. 

Mrs. Hay looked up at her with a keen inquiring glance. 
£ 2 
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" If you will feel so desolate, Susan, why do you so steadilj 
refuse to come with usl** 

" Ah 1 that was what Geraldine said only yesterday." 

"But Geraldine is a new frieud. I haye known you eince 
you were bom, Susan. Neither you nor your mother would 
feel yourselves strangers in otw home." 

Susan sighed. Ferhaps she felt as people too ofben do, 
that to feel oneself at home, nay, even to love those who love 
US, is not always in one's own power; but she did not say bo, 
she merely repeated that it could not be ; her mother bad 
not strength to undertaks so long a joumey; she could 
not leave her alone even with Jean ; and Frank had worked 
so härd that some decided change was necessary for his 
health. 

''You also require change, Susan. Ton look thin and 
wom, my love. I fear you study too miich." 

"Oh dear, no! I could not exi^t without having sotne work 
to do," she said, laughingly ; " and perhajw, before winter 
comes again, I may run away for a week to Lady Harriefs 
or the Talbots'." 

" Always Lady Harriet or the Talbots, Susan," said Mrs, 
Hay, with a sigh ; and she added, with more pertinaf^ity than 
usual, '' yet the Highland breezes would do you ten times 
more good, and you would find as cordial a welcome at 
Locharg as with your new friends." 

Susan was pained by this way of receiving her refusal, 
and said, with tears in her eyes, " Indeed, Mrs. Hay, it is not 
because either one or other is dearer to me than you are, 
but because it is possible for me to go to them and quite im- 
possible for me to go to Locharg." 

" Well, love, I suppose I was wrong to press the matter, 
but I promised Bobert to do what I could to make you come 
to US. He has so set his heart, poor fellow, on having you 
at his Highland home." 

" Tell him that I would come if I could. He knows as 
well as anybody that we cannot always do what we would. 
And now I musfc go," and she glanced at the clock; « I had 
no idea it was so late." 

" Never mind the hour, love. Robert will see you safe 
ome." 

But to this, Susan was by no means indined. « She had 
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o^en walked home at a låter hour tban this, and felt quite 

. SLt ease under her Watch's guardianship/* she said. " Watch 

^was waiting for her at the door; Robert was busy, she knew; 

, -therefore Mrs. "Haj must not interrupt him. Indeed, she 

. preferreå walking home alone." 

Susan said all this very rapidly, as she £astened her shawl 
3.nd put on her bonnet ; then kissing her kind old friend, 
ahe både her a hasty good night, and quitted the house. 

Perhaps it was the lovelmess of the June erening that 
-tempted her to prolong her walk ; perhaps, though she did 
not acknowledge it even to herself, a dread lest Bobert Hay 
sbould be sent afber her ; but, whatever her reason, it is 
certain that, instead of taking the direct road to Ann Street, 
she tumed to the west> and took the very circuitous one by 
tbe Dean Bridge. 

Her project of a solitary walk was, however, frustrated^ 
for she had not gone a hundred yards ere a heavy step 
behind her announced Bobert Hay, who came up quite as if 
it had been a settled thing that he was to accompany her, and 
xnerely saying that they had a lovely eveniog for their walk, 
and that the Dean road was much pleasanter than the other, 
he drew her arm within his own and walked on in silence. 

Susan felt wonderfully provoked by the oomposed manner 
in whioh this was done, for he was very far from the style of 
companion she would have chosen to partake with her the 
tranquil delights of such an evening ; but as she had no 
good excuse for refusing his escort, and as, moreover, he was 
not wont to be very talkative, she made the best of her dis- 
appointment, and they walked on in silence. It was, indeed, 
a lovely evening — so still, so calm, so enchanting, that Susan 
felt as if words were almost a profanation of the surround- 
ing tranquillity, and her heart swelled within her as, gazing 
on the purple and gold of the summer sky, she löst herself 
in one of those evening reveries which had &om childhood 
been dear to her. 

Few, save the denizens of a city, can truly appreciate the 
healing influence of a lovely summer's evening, when, tum« 
ing from man'8 works however noble, we gaze on the broad 
vault of Heaven, and in contemplation of its Alraighty Archi- 
teofö glory, and power, and mercy, forget for a time the petty 
cares of humanity and every earthly influence. 
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This, however, is one of tbe exalted states of the mind 
-whicb cannot loBg continue unmized with meaner tboughts; 
and 80 Susan found it, when it suddenly occurred to her that 
ber long silence was a sorrj retum för Eoberfs civility in 
seeing her home. 

But, perhaps, for once He sympathized with her feelings ! 
Though indiöerent to the charms of music^ he might be 
touched by an evening like this ! And, with a £unt bope 
that it might be so, she glanced roiind at him. Ålas ! no 
man whose heart was glowing with such feelings as she ex- 
perienced, could steadily plod onwards as he did at that 
moment— bis hat drawn över bis brows, and bis whole ex- 
pression denoting some wearing eartbly anxiety. 

** What ^ can be wrong with him 1 " she thought, as that 
påle, sad face drew her eyes ever and anon from the glowing 
heavens to speculate on bis bidden grief. With the kind 
intention of rousing him from bis evidently unpleasant 
reflections, she said abruptly, " When do you leave town^ 
Mr. Hayr 

He started violently, and said, as if but half awake, " I 
don*t know, indeed." 

She tried not to laiigb, as she asked a second question : 
" Do you go at once to Locbarg 1 " 

Even tl^ simple inquiry seemed puzzling to him, for be 
looked more confused than ever, and murmured sometbing 
about it depending on her. 

" On her ? How could that possibly hel** 

He looked at her with an ex pression so piteous, that she 
felt still more inclined to laugh, but by some effort restrained 
it, as she said ; " Really, Mr. Hay, you are talking non- 
sense." 

" Am I f " and then he said, nervously, that the heat of 
the day bad confused him a little, but that he must try to 
explain to her sometbing he bad long wished to tell ber. 

Again Susan stared at him in amazement; she bad never 
known him behave so oddly before ; but when, afber a mo- 
ment of awkward silence, he without further preiface plunged 
into a long rambling speech about old &iendship, childish 
intimacy, bis motber's affection for her, and bis own great 
desire that she sbould go to Locbarg, not as a visitor merely, 
but as its mistress, she unconsciously withdrew ber hand 
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from liis arm, and with a tone of intense astonislimenty 
asked him wbat be could possibly mean by talking in tbat 
-wild way. 

" Wild way, Susan 1" be replied ; and tben be was silent— 
a silence so oppressive, tbat sbe almost believed sbe must 
have dreamed tbat be bad spöken anytbing so unwelcome. 

As if to convince berself tbat sbe bad really mistaken 
Lim, sbe looked up to tbe pure beavens above ; tbey were 
as lovely as wben a few moments before sbe bad gazed on 
them witb a beart filled to overflowing with peaceful tbougbts. 
Sbe glanced at bim : bis eyes were fixed on ber witb a look so 
stränge, so peculiar, tbat sbe was forced to believe wbat sbe 
bad for a moment hoped was tbe coinage of ber fancy. 

Yes ! be bad spöken of lo ve for ber, and implied bis hope 
oi making ber bis wife ; and Susan almost cried with vexa- 
tion. But she bad not courage to tell bim, tbat that sbe 
never could be. He must say sometbing more decided than 
he bad yet done, ere sbe could speak so plainly. But be 
seemed as timid as she was ; at least, he was equally silent. 
How uncomfortable sbe felt 1 Ob tbat he would say some- 
tbing, bowever little, bowever foolish ! But be never uttered 
a word. 

Tbey walked on, silently, side by side. Tbey tumed down 
the short lane tbat led from the bigh-road to Ann Street. They 
reached the garden-gate, and still no word — nothing but 
tbat piteous look. Susan could stånd it no longer, and in 
a voice which annoyance and nervousness made barsb and 
cold, sbe said, " "WiJl you come in 1 I tbink mamma is still 
in the drawing room. 

" Not to-night," he replied, with a sigb ; " but perhaps, 
to-morrow — at least, if you will let me, after reading this." 
He thrust a letter into ber band, saying, " I can't speak, I 
knew I couldn't;" and tben he tumed away abruptly, and 
rushed down . tbe street at such a pace, tbat Watch, wbo 
never could resist anything like a chase, set off after him 
barking and jumping about him, equally to bis and to Susan's 
annoyance. It was a most ridiculous contretemps; and though 
Susan's well-known voice soon recalled the quadruped to a 
sense of propriety, it was bard enough to retain ber own 
gravity wben she saw Robert Ilay pounding down the 
street at a tremendous pace. But the climax was, wher 
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Jean exclaimed : " Giide guide us ! what ails Locharg, that 
he is off like a fire-flaught ? Is he iej, think you ? And 
aboon a', what made him stuff that bit papeiy intil your 
hand that queer kind o* gait?** Susan could not stånd 
" the bit papery." She must laugh, though she died for 
it. But, verily, it was no laugh of pleasure in which she 
indulged; feelings of annoyance, mortification, and deep 
sorrow were so interwoven with the absurdity of the vhole 
affair, that little merriment was mingled in the hysterical 
aflfection which seized her and caused her to fling herself on 
the couch in the dining-room, instead of obeying Jean's 
request, that she should go to Mrs. Fleming directly. 

Jean stood by her for a time staring in blank amazement. 
Only once before had she seen her baim give way in like 
fashion, and she was really so alarmed, that at last she threa- 
tened " to bring Mrs. Fleming to her that very minute if she 
didna mind what she was afber." This threat recalled Susan 
to herself; she dränk the glass of* water Jean ga ve her, said 
she would follow her in a moment, and as soon as she found 
herself alone, tore open the " bit papery." She löst all incli- 
nation to laugh as she read it ; nay, she was bitterly ashamed 
of having yielded, as she had done, to any mirthful influence 
connected with the matter ; so touching were his expressions 
of affection, so eamest, and yet so modest were his hopes of 
galning hers in retum. As Bulwer, in one of his novels, 
says, " Men's words are so mnch kinder when they are writ- 
ten than when they are uttered ; " and certainly it was the 
case here. Robert Hay could not have spöken one hundredth 
part of what he wrote, and yet there could not be a doubt 
as to the sincerity of each recorded word. 

Sincere affection is always touching, however little it can 
be reciprocated ; and the very consciousness that she could 
not repay the treasure offered to her acceptance gave Suean 
intense pain, assimilating, in some degree, to remorse. 

She felt very miserable as, with a cold shiver, she recalled 
Mrs. Harri8's warning, and blamed herself for not having 
underst Göd it in its real sense. But yet, how could she do 
sol How could she fancy that he would be so foolish as to 
wish to marry her 1 Marry her ! Oh, no ; she never could 

^ Robert Ha/s wife. Impossible — impossible ! ICind 
nd, good son, pleasant acquaintance he might be, bat no 
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fitting husband for her. They differed in evory thougbt, 
feeHng, aud taste. He laoked that energj, that force of will, 
that strength of jtidgment, that altitudc of intellect which 
could alone control a spirit such as hers. Bvery woman — 
every true woman — ^loves to look up to her husband. On 
Hobert Hay she should inevitably look down. 

But again Jean was at her elbow. " If you please. Miss 
Susan, ifiibrs. Fleming wants to see you before she goes to bed. 
I think you bad best come the now.** 

It was not the first time in her life that the sacrifioe of her 
own immediate interests bad been exacted from Susan by 
duty to her mother ; but seldom bad she found it less easy 
to &ce her, less possible to take even an apparent interest in 
ber little concems than at present. 

** Oh, Susan, dear," Mrs. Fleming exclaimed, as she entered 
the room, '^ I began to fear I should not see you at all to- 
n^ht, you are so very late. Well, dear, did they ask you to 
go to Lochargf * Susan was thankM to Jean for having 
drawn down the blind and carried away the candle at this 
question, but she need have been under no apprehension aa 
regarded her mother*s quick-sightedneBS. The poor lady bad 
never been famous for keen perceptions, and Su8an's some- 
what confiised answers satisfied her completely, because she 
bad a doleful story to tell her of a shade of wool which bad 
disappeared, and which it bad cost Jean and her a full hour to 
find, and when it was found, it was the wrong scarlet afber alL 

To this long legend Susan listened very patiently and very 
sympathizingly, for filial love is oapable of many sacrifices, 
even the least (which, to our thinking, are the most difficult) ; 
and Mrs. Fleming laid her head on her pillow without the 
most remote idea that her daughter bad deeper anxieties, or 
beavier grie&, on her soul, than she herself bad expeiienced 
regarding the scarlet wool. 

Sweet and peaoeful as a child*s were the mother's slumbers 
that night, but the daughter could not sleep. That letter 
must be answered; andthough she never föran instant hesi- 
tated as to the drift of her reply, the mode of it was more 
difficult. 

And even when the onswer was written, the bittemess of 
the trial was not at an end. She felt that ere it was de- 
spatched she ought to have her mother*s sanction to what 
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she had done ; for, tbougb she would willinglj bave avoided 
this duty — and it would be easy to do so unietected — her 
beart smote ber for baving already conceaJmeDts from her ; 
this was not necessary, and tberefore she did not feel justi- 
fied in witbholding tbe trutb. 

Besides, Mrs. Fleming would certainly look upon tlie 
matter as sbe did ;. and it would be sucb a comfort to bave 
a parenfs sympatby and approval for one great act of her 
life. Tbus tbinking, Susan sougbt ber motber betimes the 
next morning, and, apologizing for rousing ber so early, said 
sbe would not bave done so except on urgent business. Mrs. 
Fleming started up in some alarm at this solemn openixig, 
and asked wbat was wrong. 

" Notbing, dear mamma ; I only wisbed to sbow you a 
letter." 

But Mrs. Fleming bad so often found any sudden intelli- 
gence evil, and Susan bad so frequently been tbe messenger of 
bitter tidings, tbat, for a time, sbe could not believe tbat the 
letter brougbt no ill news of William or Frank. Wben, at 
lengtb, sbe was persuaded tbat it was to Susan, andabont ber 
only, and tbat it was written by Robert Hay, sbe was foirly 
puzzled wby be sbould take tbe trouble to write to her, 
wben be saw ber every second day, and could speak to her 
wben be liked. Moreover, wbat bad be written about 1 
Susan bad better draw up tbe blind and give ber tbe not^ 
unless sbe preferred reading it äloud. 

" Certainly sbe did not prefer tbat." 

" Well, love, just as you like." 

" How very odd," sbe said, wben she bad read it ; "I am 
astonisbed, indeed ! To tbink of tbat good, quiet creature 
Bobert Hay writing sucb a letter ; so full of feeling and 
affection, and all tbat. You raay be quite proud, Susan, to 
bave made sucb a man so— so poeticaL He is naturally so 
quiet — so very quiet. And so be really cares for you, Susie. 
Kot tbat I wonder, I am sure. I tbink it natural enougb, 
you are so improved, and sucb a dear, good girl ; and I am 
sure I bave no objections to Robert Hay — none in tbe world 
— ^tbougb be is so quiet. He is a very good young man, I 
know, well-principled and religions, and all tbat ; and 
Locbarg brings bim in twelve hundred a year. At least, 
Mrs. Meiville told me so, and sbe says tbat it is quite a 
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prettj nest of a place. So I am really pleosed, Susan, and 
yon may tell him so. Only it is so odd that you should be 
engaged before lilias. I wonder how Mrs. Harris will 
like it" 

" Mamma — dear mamma, you must consider first." 

** Yes, love, anything you like, if you will only ring for 
Jean. I must get up, Susan, tbere will be so much to do. 

"We sball have to write to Lilias and the boys, and 

Do ring the bell, dear." 

" Mamma, it is scarcely nine o'clock," began Susan, almost 
driven wild by her mother's vivacity, " and you have ^*' 

" Of course, love, I know ; but on such an occasion. How 
little I expected it last night. Oh, Susan, Susan ! I did not 

imagine that you were so late of coming home because 

But that could not be it, or else he would not have 
"written." 

'' Mamma," said Susan, forced at lengbh to come to the 
pointy ** you have not read my answer." 

"Your answer, love," and she fell back on her pillow. 
" Oh, yes I to be sure ; you must send an answer 1" 

*' Here it is — ^I hope you will approve." 

" Oh ! certainly, dear — I approve highly. I think girls 
ought to marry young. But how comes this, Susan, you 
have refused him ! refused Locharg — refused twelve hundred 
a year I Child, child 1 are you not tired of poverty yet ? I 
am sure I am." 

At these unexpected words Susan's heart failed her. 
Instead of her mother sanctioning, she disapproved of her 
conduct, and the ever-ready tears sprang to her eyes, as she 
said, " Indeed, mamma, I could not help it. I don*t like 
Kobert Hay well enough to marry him." 

"Nonsense, Susan. People don't marry for love now-a- 
days ;" and she heaved a sigh, for the words touched a long 
silent chord in her own heart. She had married for love, 
and been, oh I how happy ! But Susan was very dilFerent 
from her — and after a moment's silence she added, though 
in a gentle tone, " Indeed, they don't, Susie 1 Your grand- 
mother says so, and she understands these things. Besides, 
dear, you should remember how Frank would like you to 
marry his kind friend ; and — and — ^you know, love, you have 
no portion, and people who have money don*t generally 
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marrj those who have none ; and so— so perhaps yoa had 
better think it över before you quite decide." 

" I have thought it över again and again, mamma, but ifc 
all comes to the same end — I cannot love Robert Hay." 

'' iNTonsense, Susan, that is quite selfish. He is an old 
friend — ^he is of good femilyand fortune ** 

" Dear mamma, one cannot many a man for things like 
these." 

" Well, I don't know ; I think I would, in your place. 
But I, you know, had a portion of twenty thousand pounds ; 
60, of course, I had not to consider that matter. Besides^ 

Francis was Well, well, love, don't cry about it. 8end 

your letter as you have written it. Do as you please, but 
don't cry, Susan — don't cry, for it breaks my heart." 

And with this forced consent poor Susan was obliged to 
be satisfied, and the letter was sent. 

But not with its departure did Mrs. rieming's excitement 
come to an end. An o^Ter of marriage was far too important 
an event in her monotonous life to be easily forgotten ; and 
when she reflected on all the joyful bustle which its accept- 
ance might have induced, she could hardly forgive Susan for 
refusing it. It was so härd too to be denied the pleasure of 
telling her friends *'all about it" — one of the greatest luxuries 
of her life. How Mrs. Melville would have liked to hear of 
it ! What an interest dear little Miss Hardy would have 
taken in it 1 How excited Lady H!arriet would have been 
about it ! And, worst of all, how surprised Mrs. Harris 
would have been ; nay, how jealous and angry that Susan 
should be married before Lillas was engaged ! 

This last idea was particularly tantalizing, for there had 
insensibly grown up in Mrs. Fleming's mind, a kind of par- 
tizanship regarding Su8an's estimation in the world as con- 
trasted with her sister's, that kept her in a little feverof 
excitement whenever Mrs. Harris related any of Lilias^s 
barren conquests. It would have been such a triumph to 
say to her, " Lilias may have been admired, but Susan is 
engaged to be married." She could, at all events, tell Mrs. 
Harris that Susan "might an if she would" — yes, that she 
could, that she would do 1 and vainly did Susan try to shake 
this resolve. 

Mrs. Ileming's natural refinement taught her that it was 
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not Idnd, not right, nor in good taste, to broit abroad anj 
iDan's rejection by her daughter, but nothing conld previul 
upon her to coDsider it a breach of confidence to make Mrs. 
Harris aware of the fact. Susan might sureij let her tell 
her and Jean — ^indeed, she had alreadj hinted it to Jean, 
"who; oddlj enough, did not seem in the least sorprised. 
But Jean nerer would be surprised at anything 1 

" And what for should 11" Jean inquired. " Can ane no 
Bee with the e'en that hae been given them 1 I hae läng 
perceived that Locharg was raal fond on Miss Susan, but I 
couldna just approve of the match, mem j for thöugh Mr. 
Bobert, as we used to call him läng syné, is a good sort of a 
gentleman, it never was heard tell of that a Hay of Locharg, 
a wee bit Hieland lairdie, should wed with a Fleming of 
Dunaik. Gin it had been ane of the Hays of Errol, wha can 
tell what I might have said, for they were a bauld race even 
from the days of Bruce and Wallace ; but the Lochargs — 
Gude save us ! the estates havena been in the name of Hay 
for mair than ae hundred year." 

Mrs. Fleming laughed at Jean's old family prejudices ; but 
Susan felt a kind of consolation even in this absurd defence 
of her conduct : it had been so painful to her to be alone 
opposed to her mother's wishes. 

It was a still greater comfort to receive, a few days låter, 
a kind note from Mrs. Hay, begging to see her before she 
left town; and, as she mentioned that Bobert had gone 
abroad, Susan did not hesitate to go to her. 

The interview was less awkward than she anticipated, for 
Mrs. Hay not only received her as kindly as ever, but at 
once alluded to what had passed between Bobert and her, 
and frankly confessed that, though she had heartily desired 
her son*s success, she had never actually expected it. 

" I loved you so dearly, Susan," she said, frankly, " that I 
would fain have received you as my daughter ; but I knew 
you better than my poor Bobert did ; and I could never feel 
that one so quiet, so undemonstrative as he, could really 
win a heart as romantic, as ambitious, as yours." 

"Ambitions !" Susan repeated, in strong surprise. " Am 
I ambitious, dear Mrs. Hay ?" 

" You are, dear, surely, though in no bad sense of the 
word. An every-day character, however cood and sincere, 
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would not satisfy you. To conquer your heart, to "win yaur 
afiectiou, there must be more tban this, more than my good, 
affectionate son could give. Thus, while I hoped he might 
win you, I feared — and my fears hava proved true. You 
cannot be my daugbter, but you may be still my friend — 
•will you be so, Susan ? It was Roberfs wish that I sliould 
exact a promise from you that bis foUy, as he calls it, poor 
fellow, should make no change in our intimacy. He even 
begged me to entreat you once more to spend the summer at 
Locharg, -with your mother. He will not come near it. 
No one shall trouble you but me. Will you grant this boon 
to my poor boy ?" 

" Ålas ! I can only say, as I said formerly, it is impossible, 
and," she added, as she affectionately pressed Mrs. Hay's 
hand in hers, " it is better that it should be so. When your 
son knows you are alone, he will return sooner. It is very 
painfiil to me to think that I have been the cause of bis 
leaving you." 

" I will urge you no more, Susan. I know that you act 
as you think right, and perhaps you judge wisely for usalL 
May we meet again by-and-by as we used to do." 

With a fond embrace they parted, and Susan rejoked that 
this dreaded interview had passed över so easily. 

Whoever has undergone a life of trial or sorrow will con- 
fess that great misfortunes seldom inflict as much unhap- 
piness as the daily reiteration of petty annoyances; one 
great sorrow may, indeed, cast a shade över a whole existence; 
one heavy blow may blight the prospects of a life; but there 
is something ennobling in the struggle to bear up against 
great trials; a natural impulse then seems to lead the sufferer 
to seek for comfort and strength at the one great source of con- 
solation. But it is otherwise in trifling vexations ; theirvery 
paltriness seems to rouse no other feeling than one of self- 
anger at allowing ourselves to be annoyed by them. We 
are fretted, and yet disdain any great effort to rid ourselves 
of them. As the thousand Liliputian threads that detained 
Gulliver in captivity, were irksome, not from their strength, 
but from their number, and from each being, in itself, so 
despicably fragile ; so do the petty annoyances of domestic 
life try the temper and wear out the health, because 
of their constänt recurrence, and because their very petti- 
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ness prevents one from making any strong stånd against 
tbem. 

Sdil, to be pin-pricked to death is the worst of tortures. 
And this, Susan Fleming experienced in the persecutidn sbe 
nnderwent from ber affectionate mother on the sabject of 
Mr. Hay's rejection. She bad hoped that the worst was 
över witb the interview of whicb we have spöken above, but, 
ålas ! Mrs. Fleming's constant recurrence to the matter was 
far less easy to bear. It was too valoable a mine of conver- 
sational wealth to be easily relinquished. Her feeble intel- 
lect luKuriated in anj incident whicb broke the monotony of 
life ; and when such a rare treasure was secured, it exercised 
a boundless sway över her imagination — and ber tongue. 
At present, matrimony and Mr. Hay were never absent 
from her thoughts. She conjured up gay castles in the air, 
in whicb Susan might have dwelt bad be beenaccepted; and, 
unable to speak or think of anything else, she perpetually, 
though most innocently, wounded the heart of ber too-sensi- 
tive child. It was wonderful bow ingenious she was in 
interweaving Mr. Hay witb the most unlikely topics of her 
discourse. The commonest tbings suggested bis image ; the 
most unlikely were forced into conjunction witb him,- and 
ofben did poor Susan, in bittemess of spirit, recall Byron's 
lines, and in emulation perbaps of her mother's ill-fitting 
adaptations of subjects as adverse to ber own theme, apply 
tbem to Mrs. Fleming's monomania. 

"And Bligbt witbal may be tbe tbings wbicb bring 
Back on the heart the weigbt whicb it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 
A tona of musicy summer eve or spring, 
A flower, tbe wind, the ocean." 

For all these, and others still more unlikely, struck the 
electric chain whicb wound round the poor mother's fancy 
in the ideal she had formed of Susan'3 fäte as the wife of 
Hay of Lochai*g. Each day new pleasures seemed to 
throng the future that might have been — carriages and 
borses at command, a pretty Highland estate, a comfortiable 
bome, society, balls, dress — all thronged in kaJeidoscopic con- 
fusion before her eyes, and were dwelt upon, till Susan, wom 
out with the wearisome reiteration, often left the drawing- 
room to seek relief in tears in her own room. 
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Tears ! and for what ? Because her motlier waa a £iile 
disappointed by her decision. It was childish, weak, to in- 
dulge in them. She knew it welL It was wei^ veiy weak ; 
but the last mönth bad been trjing to ber. The weather 
was sultrj and oppressive, and sbe felt far from well, yet was 
forced to work bard at ber novel ; for Mr. Lumley bad ex- 
pressed a wisb to bave it finished by the end of July, and 
the manyengagements of winter and spring bad prevented ber 
from making mucb progress till now : so there was notbing 
for it but to exert heraelf and finish it. It bad thns beoome 
a task — ^the first time that literary labour bad been so to 
ber — and a little peaoe and tranqmllity were now essential 
to its completion. That peaoe she was deprived of by ber 
mother'8 " Hav fever " (we ask pardon for the unaYoidabie 
pun), and as Frank was absent from home she bad notbing 
to distract ber thoughts, they preyed upon her in spite of 
berself ; she grew daily thinner, paler, and more nervöns, 
and tears shé felt too ill to cheok came to be at once a 
luxury and a torment to ber. 

Still she laboured onj steadily, patiently, but very slowly. 
Days were wasted in careful revision of what bad gone 
before; hours spent in endeavouring to clear up some 
tangled sentence ; but she would not give in. The task 
must be completed by the appointed tima And it was so ; 
although it became repugnant to her, distasteful in every 
way. How repugnant, how distasteful such a task oan be, 
ouly those can tell who have forced themselves to write 
when the heart was sick, the brain giddy, the limbs aching, 
all "afflatus" gone, and that which once made literary 
labour a delight, bad transformed itself into a weary burden. 

A time came at last, bowever, when — 

The book is completed, 

And closed like the day ; 
And the hand that has written it 

Lays it awsy. 

And Susan fiattered berself that now it was gone — now 
that her mind was relieved from the anxiety it bad oeca^ 
sioned ber — she would careless for her mother*s remarks, and 
would be able to take the repose she so mucb needed. But 
ber hopes were vain. Eacb day seemed to add to ber languor 
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and depression, and yet slie falt so feverish and restless tliat 
ahe could not keep quiet. 

'< Deed, baim," said Jean, when she confessed how ill Bhe 
felt^ " I cannot wonder at it T wamed yon ance and again 
that dajs of work and sleepless nights wonld tell on you in 
the long run> and yet you have keepit on for six whole 
weeks. But — ** and her bard features softened as she went 
on — " I dinna wonder that yon shonld laboor bard to get quit 
o' the book, for, as the auld proverb says» * Better a finger 
aff tban aye wagging,' and yon have bad a weary business 
yn thae last chapters. And weel I wot you bae been sair 
fretted wi' Mrs. Fleming fash-fashing aboat Mr. Bobert, a 
thing that naebody could help; for oh. Miss Susau, the heart 
will not gäng the gait that wordly wisdom would gar it. 
It*B a queer thing, love, and folk canna tak it up or lay it 
down just as is convenient. And your time, darling, is no 
come yet, the mair*8 the pity — always supposin' you cared 
for some ane a wee better thfui Looharg, puir fellow 1 " 

" Jean, Jean, I am too busy to fall in love vith anybody,** 
said Susan, with a languid smile. 

''Too busy! 'deed. Miss Susan, you hae stmck at the root 
of mickle that the world ca's falling in love — ^it is just idle- 
ness, naething mair ; but it*8 no like to be that wi* you, my 
dear baim." 

Susan laughed, and said it was not like either of them to 
talk on such subjects. They had little interest for her 
except in stories, and she thought she might say the same 
for Jean. 

A stn^nge expression passed över the old woman*s face. 
'' A weel. Miss Susan, it may be sae, or it may not, wha can 
tell 1 There might have been a time when auld Jean was a 
well-favoured lassie, and there might have been folk that 
tauld her sae ; but if it were, it's ower läng syne to mind it 
now ; neverthelesss, ane can feel for thae things even yet ; 
and — and— but you ken the sayin' that auld maidens hae 
aye saft hearts and open ears to love stories, and maybe 
that*s what gars me like best the tales yon tell me whaur 
there is some love in them ; them that has nane just seem 
to me as if they wanted the spring of life, you see 1 ** 

Susan looked fondly in the old woman'8 fEtce; there was a 
tear in her eye, a quivering round the thin lips, which told 
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of a romance in her young life, tbat was even yet too sorrow- 
ful to recall ; and taking her witbered hand in hers, she 
"whispered fondly, " Dear Jeanie, every one has secret sor- 
rows." The words were common-place enough, but the tone 
of sympathy went to the old woman's heart. 

"'Deed, my bairn, yon neyersaid a tmerword; but there 
is Ane above a' wha tem|)er3 the wind to the shom lamb, and 
He enables us to bear our barden if we ask His aid. And 
your burden the now is, maybe, no a sair, but it is a fashious 
ane, and you maun just ask Him to help you to béa^ it, my 
darling." 

" I will, Jean— indeed I will 1 " 

" And mind, dear, that He helps them that is willin* to 
help themselves, and sae just you set a stout heart to a stey 
brae, and a* things will come right by-and-by." 

« I will try, Jean." 

And she did try. She also foUowed, as &r as her strength 
would allow, her mother's advice to be much in the open 
air, but generally retumed from her walk knocked up, 
rather than refreshed, and was forced to lie down on the 
sofa or her bed for the rest of the day, too much oppressed 
by nervous headache to be able even to read or talk. 

This State of things lasted for a fortnight ; and at firat it 
discomposed Mrs. Fleming exoeedingly. She could not help 
thinking and saying — ^for to think and speak were with her 
one and the same thing — ^that it was a great pity Susan could 
not ride or drive, since walking fatigued her. She was sure 
exercise and fresh air would put away her headaches ; but if 
she could not walk, of oourse she could not get weli It 

really was a pity she had refused Mr. Hay ; otherwise 

and then foUowed the usual list of advantages a mamage 
with him would have secured. 

Susan tried always to close her ears against this inevitable 
winding-up ; but there were times when even her strong 
resolution to bear her fäte cheerfully could not overcome 
physical weakness, and the fatal subject brought on an 
uncontrollable fit of hysteric weeping. At this result Mrs. 
Fleming would take alarm, and, hastily leaving her work- 
frame, would seat herself by her daughter, take her hand in 
hers, kiss her burning brow, and, addressing her in most 
endearing language, would blame herself for tormenting her, 
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and promise never to say another word of Mr. Hay ; " for it 
was quite too late now to do any good ; and it was uselesa to 
bemoan what could not be helped." 

These well-meant consolations soothed poor Susan for tlio 
time ; for, absurd thoUgh the climax was, ber motber showed 
tbat she really loved her ; and a mother's love is very 
Taluable to an affectionate beart, even wben it cannot syni- 
patbize witb a cbild's feelings. But tbe scene was repeated 
again and again, till Susan became so really ill, that Jean 
told Mrs. Fleming tbat " tbe bairn must hae some sort o' a 
cbange, or she would dwine awa' atbegither." 

Tbis announcement roused all a inother's latent ener- 
gies in Mrs. Fleming'» soul. She bad reason to dread 
älness in ber family, and, suddenly shaking ofF ber natural 
and acquired indolence, sbe announced to Susan that she 
intended to write and offer a week*s visit to Mrs. Talbot, if 
sbe tbougbt berself fit for tbe journey tbitber. 

Susan started up on ber sofa at tbis proposal. " Mamma, 
are you in earnest ?" 

" Yes, love ; wby not ? Tbey bave asked us botb 
repeatedly. You would be tbe better of a little country 
air, and perbaps I sball myself enjoy it. Besides, we can 
leave tbe bouse to Jean's care witb every confidence." 

" No, no, dear mamma. You go only for my sake ; but 
I sball soon be better ; and I cannot bear tbe tbougbt of 
giving you so mucb trouble. You wodld miss all your bome 
Comforts at tbe cottage. Indeed, you must not go." 

" Indeed, Susan, I will ;*' and tbe tone was so determined, 
tbat it was impossible to oppose ber furtber. 

Tbe consequence was, tbat witbin three days Mrs. Fleming 
and Susan were domesticated at tbe Talbots' country bome, 
and enjoying tbat greatest of luxuries, a warm welcome. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



THE COTTAOE. 



The first week of their visit was one of unmixed pleasare. 
The weather, so sultry and oppressdve in town, was delicious 
in the country. Even Mrs. Fleming found it possible to take 
a tum on the lawn without either bonnet or shawl, and to 
Susan it seemed as if every breath of the balmy air brought 
fresh life. What a wonderful renovator pure country air is 
to a dweller in cities ! How miraculouslj does strength 
return to the limbs, sleep to the eyelids, and health to the 
whole frame ! We feel again as if the mere gift of life were 
a blessing, the actual breath we draw were ecstasy; and 
those common pleasuFes, the sight of grass and trees, the 
perfame of flowers, the song of birds, were sufficient of them- 
selves to bring us perfect happiness. 

** Oh, G^raldine/' Susan exclaimed on the second day of her 
visit, as she threw herself on a green bank shaded by high 
over-arching boughs, " how can you, who may live all the 
year in the country, opnsent to be in cities pent 1 " 

" Veiily, my dear Susan, because, as I have frequently told 
you before, ' the human face divine ' is to me a fiar dearer 
and more delightful study than the conjugation of the verb 
* ienmiyer^ wfich I always do conjugate in the coimtry — ^I 
mean when we are there alone." 

" Geraldine ! in a scene like this can you grow weary 1 " 

" Indeed, I not only can, but do," said Geraldine listlessly. 
''I have sketched that verandah a thousand times; I have 
wandered up and down the garden until I know each flower 
it contains; I have ridden along every high road — mamma 
won*t attempt the cross paths — ^in the neighbourhood; I have 
made acquaintanoe with every child within hail; I have even 
taken to a herbarium for lack of better amusement; and now, 
had you not come to us, I don^t know how I should have got 
through the time, till — ^till — well, never mind till what. 
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Enongh that I detest the country, and only endure it for 
iDamiDa's sake." 

^* And I," said Susan, drawing a deep breath of pleasure, 
^fee] as if I never could tire of a life like this;" and she 
murmured half aloud the opening description of the ' Gastle of 
Indolenoe:* 

** * It was, I ween, a lovely spöt of ground ; 

And there a seaaon atween June and Mxy, 
Half prankt with npring» witb Bummer balf embrowned, 

A listlesB climate made, where, Booth to say. 
No liying wight could work^ ne cared even for plaj.' 

''Oh, my dear Geraldine, how can 70a fail to feel the 
soothing influence of such imagerj, of such enchanting 
indolence as this !" 

** Oh, the dotce/ar nienU is all well enongh for a time ; but 
I am no dreamer with open eyes, as 70a are^ Susan. The 
gods were aware of that when they did not make me poetical > 
and for my part, the only thing I ever coveted in that same 
^ Gastle of Indolence ' was the turf ' where never yet was 
creeping creature seen.' Here it is far from the case. Look, 
there is an earwig on your dress ;'* and Geraldine sprung up 
with a slight scream, and darted into the house. 

Susan brushed aside the insect, and sat stilL It was an 
hour and scene too much to her taste to allow of her being 
discomposed by the presence of an earwig. The evening sun 
was sbining fidl upon the summer landscape, bringing out 
the dark woods and hills in strong relief against the sky ; 
the long, low verandah of the cottage lay basking in its rays, 
and a softened light found its way through the foliage of the 
old trees and cast a chequered shadow on the velvet turf, or 
twinkled merrily on the bosom of a little silvery stream that 
filowed low down in the valley beneatL 

This stream, or " water,*' as it is called in the dialect of the 
country, had great attractions for Susan. She felt as if she 
could dt for hours beneath the shadow of that wooded bank, 
gazing down into the deep clear pools that here and there 
diversified its quiet oourse, or foUow with unchanging delight 
its serpentine windings, now flashing brightly in the sunshine, 
now stealing gently under banks fiinged with hazel and 
boneysuckle, until at length, foaming, dashing, and rearing, 
it over-leaped the artifici^ barrier wbioh arresteii its course, 
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Q»ly to lead it in greater force towards the wheel of a pio- 
turesque ivy-covered corn-mill, which seemed to doae up the 
^arrow mouth of the valley. 

The murmur of the stream, the distant ruah of the mill- 
wheely the lowiog of tbe cattle, the Bong of the blackbird 
and cawing of the rooks, formed a combination of rural har- 
monies, which alike charmed Susan'8 ear and memoiy. It 
carried her back to the unforgotten days of childhood, wben 
the rookery at Priestiield had been her favourite rendezvous 
with her father and William. Geraldine could have no 
memories such as hers if she found the coiintry tedious! 
Mr. Talbot could not have been such a father as she had been 
blessed with, if the face of nature did not recall him to hia 
daughter's heart. With Susan, Äer father was bound up with 
every pleasant recollection of her life. — Her childhood — 
what ages seemed to have passed since then ! — was filled with 
his image. Then a wild, fearless girl, she had imagined a 
womanhood of whioh her father was ever to be the guiding 
spirit Whatever she was to do, of whatever brilliant scenes 
she imagined herself the heroine, he was to be the originator 
of all. And was it not so in truth — even though the realis- 
ation of her dreams had been difierent from what she had 
ezpected 9 Was he not still her guide — ^the originator of all 
she had accomplished, and hoped still to aocomplish 2 Did 
she not bless God every daj of her life for having giyen her 
such a father 1 And — for Susan was now well acoustomed to 
discem meroyin all Qod*s dealings with His creatures — did she 
not bless Him also for having seen fit to remove oue so loved 
from all the struggles, the trials, the sorrows, he must have 
undergone had he been spared to her ? 

She dared to think of these things now, when gazing 
abroad on the face of tbat nature he had so taught her to 
love, and with which he had always endeavoured to unite a 
trust, a faith, in the goodness of Him who had made this 
earth so beautifuL At home, amid the bustle of a town, 
and surrounded by a thoiisand petty tiials, she never dared 
to trust herself with the memories of days gone by. There 
she looked steadfastly in the face of the future, but here sho 
dared to dwell on the past. 

Geraldine, though she did not feel with her friend, feli 
for her, anc^ with a delicate tact scarcely to be expeoted 
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from one so volatiley contrived to relieve her of all care of or 
anxiety for Mrs. Plemmg's welfare, and to aecure to her, by 
manj pretty little manoeuvres, the undisturbed possession of 
her fayourite shady bank, and a proper proportion of time 
for day-dream& The intensity of her love for Susan led her 
to guess that somethiog had happened since they left town 
to produce the nervous illness uader which she confessed to 
have su0ered, and that this something was oonnected with 
a difference of opinion between her and her mother. 

That Susan was not to blame in this mysterious something, 
Qeraldine was convinced ; and yet she saw that she only had 
been the sufiferer. Mrs. Fleming shook off her annoyanoe 
the moment she left Edinburgh behind her, and enjoyed her 
change of life as a child its school-holiday. But with Susan 
it was otherwise. A raised tone of her mother's voice would 
make her change colour, an animated conversation would 
excite her curiosity or anxiety to a pitch that made her 
tremble till she had discovered its nature, and the slightest 
persopal exertion made her look languid and exhausted. 

Tbese little peculiarities did not escape Geraldine, and 
she devoted all her energies, and they were neitherfew nor 
weak, to entertain Susan without fatiguing her, to distract 
her mind from her hidden annoyances, and yet to conoeal 
from her that she perceived them. 

What a pretty thing it is to watch the romantic alfection 
of a young girl for one of her own sex a little wiser and a 
few years older than herself ! How delicate are her atten- 
tions, how unaffected is her love, her admiration, her enthu- 
siasm for her ! 

Men, in their arrogant self-esteem, imagine that girls are 
a kind of Undines, souUess, and unformed in character, until 
they condescend to endow them with life, character, spirit, 
and love. But it might alter their conviction could they 
know the depth of sentiment, the holy reverence of affection, 
the beautifut unselfish spirit, the unaffeoted self-abnegation, 
the devoted enthusiasm of the love they frequently display to 
a mother, an elder sister, or grown-up female friend. What 
trusting faith, what admiring veneration, do these innooent 
hearts enfold ; how deep, tender, and true is the light of their 
sweet eyes, as, with a touching conådence in the experienoe 
of their friend's maturer years, they throw open the inmosi 
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recesses of their hearts, and seek the liglit of experience to 
illuminate their own half-seen fiittire ! and how respon* 
Bible is the guide to vhom they appeal, how fated for good 
or evil is the counsel then received ! 

£ut how seldom do men see girls as thej reall j are. A few 
months — a few years eit most— of intercourse with eveiy-day 
society, an experience of its hollow pleasures, its petty jea- 
lousies and envyings, brushes the down from the young 
Psyche's wing ; the bloom of the peach is gone, the poetry 
of girlhood passes away, and the édr childish ereature, witk 
its high aspirations crushed, its rosy dreams destroyed, 
becomes too often, far too often, a self-confident woman, or—* 
what is nearly as painful to see — a young-ladyish nonentity, a 
dancingy singing, ctccompUahed automaton, as soullessi, as un- 
interesting, as disappointing 1 

Geraldine Talbot, howeyer,had little chanoe of ever sinking 
into mere young-ladyism. Her thoughts were too original, 
her feelings too warm and excitable ever to be destroyed. 
She might tone down into a noble woman, but never sink into 
an automaton I At present, she was a wild, impulsiTe crea- 
ture, and Sosan was the only friend she had ever had who 
could guide or influenoe her one way or other. To her she 
yielded implicitly, because she acknowledged her superiority, 
and it was a theory of Geraldine's, that no true woman ever 
does either yield to or deeply love any one inferior to them« 
selves in any way. Susan was her ideal of perfection, and 
she would obey a word, a sign, from her, while she would 
have stoutly resisted the most urgent persuaaions of any 
one else on the same subject ; always supposing that she did 
not interfere with any of her projects — and many wild ones 
she had, particularly such as were intended for her friend^s 
especial benefit. One such was even then '^ simmering " in 
her brain, but she had little hope of following it ont with 
facility, for already the week of their stay at the cottage 
was on tho wane, and Mrs. Fleming was beginning to feel 
homesick. As her daughter had feared, she daily missed a 
thousand trifles which habit had made necessanes to her. 
There were particular chairs and sofas in which alone she 
found it possible to rest or work, there were låter hours, and 
less talkiug and laughing ; above all, there was her own 
work-table, with her Berlin wools arranged in shades ready to - 
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below their long dark laahes» as she murmnred, '^ Indeed» 
Greraldine, you misunderstand me. I have OTerj reason to 
like Mr. Lumley. I have beard of him all my life. He haa 
ahown William unwearied kiadneas, and — and other thinga 
I cannot speak of have made me very, very grateful to him. 
But I cannot feel at eaae with him. I — -I — ^that is all," 
she added, abmptly, 

'' Oh, that is all, is it r said Geraldine, a good deal piqned 
'^ Yery well ; then hear me tell you, Sosan Fleming, that if 
you do not changeyour opinion within a week ; if you do not 
learn to think Herbert Lumley the most delightful companion, 

the most agreeable inmate of a country house, the most '* 

A smile, which Sasan vainly tried to repress at this con- 
firmation of her dreams conceming her friend, caused Geral- 
dine to break off, and to say, rather pettishly, ** Yoa don*t 
deserve to lose your heart to him, which you infallibly ynU, 
or you are not the girl I take you to be." 

"Geraldine!" was Susan's astonished reply, **I never 
beard you talk so absurdly before." 

"Perbaps you never saw me in a passion before," she 
answered, hotly ; " but it is enough to provoke a saint to see 
you look 80 cold, so prudent, so unexcitable, and yet to 
know, that in the very depths of that frozen heart of yours 
lurks as much warm feeling, as much hidden sentiment, as 
much strength of will and passionate ezdtability, as there is 
heat and flame under the snows of Hecla. You put me out 
of patienoe^ Susan, vith your impassibility, your self-oom< 
mand ; and nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
see you fairly in love with some one who did not oare a pin 
for you. We should see then what your self-command and 
your prudence would do for you." 

« What have I said, what have I done, Geraldine, to draw 
down such a philippio 9 Believe me, you wilfully misunder- 
stånd what I said, and what I think of Mr. Lumley. And 
as to the rest of your kind wishes in my fiftvour, I hope," she 
said, with a clear ringing laugh, " that we may both be 
spared, I the misery, and you the gratification, of their fiilfil- 
ment. As Jean said the other day, people generally fall in 
love out of sheer idleness, and I am &r too busy in many 
ways to have leisure for the amusement." 

Geraldine was a little abaahad by Susaii's halfserioHs, half^ 
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mocking answer to ber passionate speecb, and eaid^ witli a 
shy smile, " Well, Susan, I have roused you at last, and so 
we shall proclaim a tnice. I sliall never blazne you for 
coldoess again, if you give me your solemn promise to try to 
like my guardian, at least to endure his preseuoe as yoa 
would that of a common acquaintance.*' 

'' I sball promise tbat willingly, dear Geraldine, on condi- 
tion tbat you will not force my opinionE^ my good qualities, 
on bis notice, as you did last year." 

Geraldine sigbed, but gave ber promise. How it wa& 
kept remains to be proved. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MANUSCBIFT. 

When Mr. Lumley arrived, be acknowledged Siisan's 
presence by a bow, an inquiry for ber healtb, and tbat of ber 
motber and sister, and by tbe information tbat be had seen 
William two days before, looking very well, and in bigb 
spirits. 

Tbis was almost tbe wbole extent of tbeir conversation tbe 
first day, and as tbe second was devoted to a distant expedi- 
tion, during wbicb Geraldine rode witb ber guardian, wbile 
Mrs. Talbot drove 8usan in tbe pony-carriage, neither did 
mucb pass between them on tbat day* Tbe tbird, Mr. 
Lumley went into Edinburgb on business, and Susan congra- 
tulated berself, and Geraldine fretted and fumed tbereat. 
Tbat evening, bowever, tbere was a little music ; and wben 
Susan took tbe barp part of a duet, and played it well, Mr. 
Lumley wbispered to Geraldine bis amazement tbat be bad 
never beard ber toucb tbe barp before. He bad supposed 
tbat it was ber sister*s instrument. 

Geraldine looked triumpbant at tbis remark, but bad suf- 
ficient self-<;ontrol not to say, ** I told you tbat you did not 
do Susan j ustioe.** However, sbe rewarded berself by asking 
Susan to sing, and selected a song sbe knew was a favourite 
of bis ; but Susan pleaded a beadacbe, and declined. TbiH 
was a trisd, espedally when Mr. Lumley delicatelyinsinuated 
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that he would prefer to hear lier sing that partioular song 
herself. ** No one else could do it justice," he said. 

" Except Lillas, I suppose/' Geraldiue could not resist 
sajing. 

" Yes, except Liliaa" They were at the opposite end of 
tlie room from the sofa where Susan and Mrs. Talbot sat, 
therefore Geraldine, knowing they could not be overheard, 
asked whether his infatuation, as regarded "the lily of 
Dnnaik," still continued. 

" More than ever. I have eveiy reason to believe her as 
Lighly gifted in mind as in person." 

G^eraldine's short upper lip curled. " Ah, well," he said, 
"some people never grow wiser. You, Miss Talbot, only 
know Miss Lilias Fleming as the world knows her ; I, on the 
contrary ^*' he paused. 

"Know all her hidden virtues," Geraldine said, "with a 
langh, as she placed on the music-desk a particularly noisy 
study of Litzt's ; and in doing justice to the brilliant double 
runs and involved variations relieved her mind of its wrath 
against her guardian. This was her first allusion to Lilias ; 
tmluckily, it was not the last. Bound by her promise ta 
Susan, Geraldine did not force her on Mr. Lumley's notice ; 
but she could not resist a few sly hits at Lilias's ideal perfec- 
tions; and at last it became a standard subject between 
them when they had nothing else to squabble about, for to 
carry on a war of words with her guardian was a necessity, 
according to her ideas of right. 

" I suppose," she said, one morning at breakfast, " that 
onr antagonism has now got to such a pitch, that you will 
not even sympathize in the pleasure I enjoy at having at last 
got Mrs. Fleming's permission to keep Susan here another 
week." 

Susan had not yet made her appearance, and Mr. Lumley 
answered, " Oh, of course, I sympathize in all that gives my 
feir ward pleasure. Only a particular reason of my own 
tempts the wish that it were Miss Lilias Fleming rather 
than her elder sister, whose stay was m ätter of congratulation.** 

" Eeally you are too provoking," she replied, hotly. 
** Here have I been so quiet, so good, never saying one word 
in defence of my favourite, though I know she is worth fifty 
tliousand *fair lilies,* and you coolly wish the one exchan,'* 
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for tbe other. Oli, Mr. Lumley, I would give all 1 possess 
to convince you, that thoagh lilias is the fkirest ornament 
of a ball-room, Susan is one whose companionship makes one 
better, happier, and wiser." 

" I alwajs thought Miss Fleming a very desirable fiiend 
for my excitable ward, but for tbe rest ^ 

Susan'8 entrance prevented tbe end of bis sentence, and 
wben Geraldine's eye fell on ber påle cbeek, beavy eyes, and 
languid bearing, sbe felt tbat^ as sbe now appeared, it was no 
wonder tbat, ber gnardian preferred Lilias. Sbe was evi- 
dently still suffering severely from last nigbt^s beadacbe, and 
in sucb circumstances even a genius must bave looked plain 
and stupid. 

Geraldine's countenance fell as tbis conviction seized 
upon ber, and banding " Tbe Times " to Mr. Lumley, she 
asked bim to see wbetber tbere was any iiews, and looked 
as distinctly as eyes could look tbe words, " You must not 
judge ber now.'* Mr. Lumley was kind-bearted and a gen- 
tleman, and tberefore, instead of triumpbing in ber evident 
discomposure, be paid more attention to ber friend than he 
bad ever done before. He even expressed very cordially hia 

i)leasure to bear tbat tbey were to bave ber a few days 
onger at tbe cottage, and suggested tbat a drive might, 
perbaps, do ber beadacbe good. If sbe would trust to bis 
driving, be was at ber service immediately afber breakfast, 
be said. 

Geraldine looked pleased, Susan astonisbed; but aa she 
was very fond of driving, sbe accepted bis offer as frankly as 
it was made. But, ålas ! ' tbe best-laid plans of men and 
mice gäng aft agee ;' ere tbe carriage came to tbe door, such 
beavy rain set in tbat tbey were forced to give up tbe idea. 

** Anotber day löst," tbougbt poor Geraldine ; " tbere 
seems a fatality against tbeir becoming friends, However, 
I shall insist on the drive taking place to-morrow.'* 

Tbe next day was even more decidedly wet tban tbe pre- 
eeding. It was impossible even to walk as far as tbe garden. 
Mr. Lumley tried it, but retumed quite wet, and brought 
witb bim a duster of roses so beavy witb moisture tbat tbey 
fell to pieces by tbeir own weight. Tbis being decisive, he 
asked permission to make tbe breakfast-room bis study for 
♦.be day, and baving received it, brought down a mäss of 
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pspéra^ wfaich soon sfcrewed tbe table in aatiior-like cob* 
fasion, giving the ladies a pretty broad hint to leaye bim 
nnintemipted 

Mrs. Talbot retired to ber own room to write letten ; 
Oeraldine went to tbe piano to try över some new lau6ic j 
wbileSusan, enscoDced in tbe bow-window wbieb commanded 
tbe wbole reacb of the vallej, altemately fized ber eyes and 
thongbts on tbe rain-clad soene and on a volume of Tenny- 
0on. Sbe was making a first aoquaihtanoe witb ^'Mariannå'' 
and '' Locksley Hall ;" and, long after Geraldine bad grown 
weary of ber employment, Suaan sat entranoed witb tbe 
bitberto unknown poems in ber band, and Bteadfastly re«. 
sisted aQ ber companion'B bints to sympatbize witb ber in 
ber indignation at tbe badnesa of tbe weatber. 

** Ob, Snsan," sbe at lengtb exdaimed, ** do pnt down tbat 
book. It teazes me so to see you look so smiling and bappy 
wbile I am worried to deatb by tbis dreary rain." 

Susan laid down ber book, but, unable to forget ber in*< 
terest in it, foond it impossible to put ber beart into tbe 
lesson in netting wbiob Geraldine undertook to give ber. 

** How tbe Slik twists,*' said Geraldine, taking tbe work 
from ber unreluctant band. ^ Sureiy, Susan, it must be tbe 
odd way you böld it. See bere." 

Susan looked and tried to imitate tbe motion of ber 
fingers ; but *^ Cousin Amy " floated before ber eyes, and tbe 
silk twisted and tangled more and more. Geraldine £urly 
iost patience witb ber. 

** Susan, Susan, you are downrigbt stupid tbis moming. 
You bave so tangled tbe silk, tbat even tbe fairy order conld 
scarcely set it straigbt.*' Susan fiigbed. '^But, perbaps^ 
your bead aobes stiU, so let us leave it and go and play 
bagatelle, or battledore and sbilttlecock, or Les Graees, for I 
am sure it is bad for you to sit still all däy." 

Again Susan sigbed ; but tbis time it was not över be^ 
own stupidity, but because sbe longed to resnme ber book. 
However, Greraldine was in no bumour tö be trifled witb. 
Go sbe must, and play battledore and sbnttlecock sbe must 
also; albeit sbe got no bigber praise for ber ready obedi** 
enoe tban an insinuation tbat Mr. Lomley played ten tbou- 
sand times better tban sbe did. 

Susan laugbed at tbe idea of " tbe lion " oondesjoending tel 
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BO cbildish a game ; but already the sonnd of iheir voices Bad 
penetrated to the breakfast-room, and the geDtleman in 
question stood at the open door listening to their remarks. 
Sttsan looked a little discomposed when Sie was aware that 
he had overheard tbem, but 8aid that as Mr. Lumley had 
come at Miss Talbot's call, and seemed quite ready to answer 
her challenge, she supposed she might go back to her book. 

" No, indeed, you shall not read one other word to-daj. 
You must count for us,** said Geraldine, dictatorially ; but 
she had reckoned without her höst. Mr. Lumley, having 
satisfied his curiosity, had gone back to the breakfast-room 
and his papers. " What could he mean by such conduct ? ** 

Susan suggested that he was probably busy, and that the 
noise they had made had disturbed him. That was no ex- 
cuse, Geraldine declared, and she forthwith announced that 
they must demand an explanation. They should, at least, 
hare the pleasure of tormenting him, if they could not other- 
wise punish him. 

Mr. Lumley must hare had very keen ears, for, without 
looking up from his writing, he answered this remark, which 
was not spöken very loud, by the words, ^' Miss Talbot can 
scarcely snppose that her presence can either torment or 
punish any one. It can only interrupt, and that most plea- 
santly.'* 

Susan smiled at the gallantry of this speech ; Geraldine 
seemed to take it as a matter of course, for she calmly an- 
swered, " I shall at least try my powers /' and, in spite of 
Susan's resistance, she dragged her into the breakfast-room. 
. " You see, I really am busy," Mr. Lumley said oourteously, 
as he swept aside the papers which strewed the seats as well 
as the table near him, and placed chairs for his uninvited 
guests: — " but, perhaps, I have read and corrected enough 
foT one moming, and so, £ur ladies, I am at your service. 
* What you*d have me, make me !' Yes, Miss Fleming," he 
added, as he saw Susan^s eyes glance furtively at the heap of 
MS., " it is a new novel I am correcting. I have undertaken 
to edit the first book of a very promising young author« 
Perhaps you never saw a novel in undress before V* 

Susan was silent. Geraldine cooUy demanded the name 
of the novel, its author, his history, and whether it was 
vorth any thing. 
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Mr. Lumley sbook bis head, and said her questions were 
scarcely fair. He might, perhaps, isdulge her some day 
by a peep at one of the proofs ; she could then decide for 
herself as to its merits, but be was on honour not to sbow 
any one tbe manuscript. 

'^ Lest we sbould recognize tbe bandwriting, I suppose 9 " 
said Geraldine, with a merry laugb. " Your promise, how- 
ever, does not prevent you from reading us one of tbe chap- 
ters, does it ? And you know I like to bear things no one 
else bas beard." 

"Mr. Lumley may not like to grant sucb a request," 
Susan observed. 

'< Oh yes, be bas read me tbese sort of tbings before now. 
He really is good-natured sometimes, Susan.** 

Mr. Lumley bowed at the dubious compliment, and re^ 
marked that, after sucb encouragement, be supposed be must 
try to oblige Miss Talbot. 

*' Then begin tbe obligation by giving me first tbe name 
of tbe book, and then that of the author — ^tbat is, if you 
may." 

Susan listened eagerly for bis answer. 

" The title is not yet decided on,*' be said ; " probably it 
will be tbe name of tbe beroine, * Annie Leslie.' That of 
tbe author I cannot give you, for I do not kuow it myself — 
ibat is/' be added, with a quiok glance at Susan, " I have 
never been told it, althougb, of course, I may bave made a 
pretty good guess wbo she is.'* 

" She ! Then it is a womaii's book. I am sorry for that 
-— tbey are seldom interesting." 

" I tbink you will find this an exception to so swceping a 
censure. But, remember, I do not know that this is written 
by a woman, althougb it seems to me to bear intem^l evi- 
dence that it is so ; ay, and that the writer is a relined, and, 
I sbould say, also a beautiful woman." 

^* Ah, Susan !" said Geraldine, with an affected sigb, '^ that 
proves that neither you nor I wrote it." 

Susan smiled ; Mr, Lumley remarked it, and said, mean- 
ingly, " Perhaps Miss Fleming may care to leam that this 
book is by the author of the *Bride Elect' — my unknown 
contributor." 

Oeraldine tumed on Susan with an astonished air. " Do 
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you kno w tbe anthor af the * Bride Elect/ Snsan ? I am inze 
jou doii*t. How can 70U tease us so, Mr. Lumley t Tell me 
at once who 70a suspect she is ; for I remember well how 
cfaarmed yoa were with her first attempts. Toa came down 
to Evrington, one Christinas — don*t you remember 1—-e]ui 
told US you bad found a paragon % It was neither the 
first, nor vill it be the last, be bas found, Susan," she 
murmured. 

Mr. Lumley langbed at tbe aside ; but Susan said grayety, 
^' We bave no rigbt to tempt Mr. Lumley to betray a secret 
intrusted to him." 

^ Spöken like your own bigb-minded sel^ my Susan 1" said 
Geraldine, mockingly. ^ No ; ve bave no rigbt to tempt 
any one to do anything wrong ; still, it is pleasant to do 
vrong sometimes, and very, very pleasant to tempt wiser 
people than ourselves to follow our lead ; and so I sball do 
all in my power to belp my guardian in bis guesses at trutb. 
To assist my judgment, bowever, I must hear a chapter of 
' Annie Leslie/ " 

'Terbaps Miss Fleming may tbink tbat to read one 
would be anotber breacb of confidenoe/ Mr. Lumley said, 
with provoking empbasis. 

'^Ob, no! she is not so absurd as tbat," Geraldine an* 
swered. '^ To let you into a secret, guardian mine, she is 
uncommonly fond of reading novels. I bave found ber d^ 
Youring tbem many a time and oft ; and I never did see 
any one read a book so fast as she read ' Ormsby/ and yet 
she did not miss a word — not one word." 

Susan frovned at tbis treacberous speecb. Mr. Lamley 
smiled, and said be fuUy appredated tbe compliment ; but, 
vitbout assuming tbat Miss Fleming actually despised novels, 
be bad feared, from ber discouraging any discussion on this 
one, tbat 

" She wrote it herself, I suppose V said Geraldine, bluntly. 
'' I can assure you, bowever, Mr. Limiley, that of such aa act 
Suaan is vholly guiltless." 

''I never meant to insinuate tbat Miss Fleming ivrot-e 
' Annie Leslie,' " be answered, so pointedly that Susan forced 
herself to say, though rather haugbtily, tbat if Mr. Lumley 
were inclined to read to thom, she was ready to listen. 

Again be smiled, though a glitter in bis påle blue «ye aa- 
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Boreå Sasan that all danger was not jet över ; ajid^ to add 
to her confusion, the soene he read to them was one which 
lie announced to be the most telling in the whole three 
volameSy but which, amid changed circumstances, and very 
different actora^ described too faithfully her own impressions, 
her own disappointment regarding liim8el£ How vividly 
his reading of it recsdled the real &cts ; how uncomfortable 
did it make her ; how impossible was it for her to join Miss 
Talbot in commenting upon it i 

*^ I think " Geraldine remarked, ^ that in that chapter one 
sees little hope of the orthodoz ending of a domestic noveL 
The mntoal antipathy is too strong to be overcoma'* 

" ' The lady doth protest too much, methinks' " (Mr. Lum* 
ley was rather too profuse a quoter of Shakspeare); " I, at 
leasty never believe in such professions of indiSerence." 

C^raldine glanced meaningly at Susan, who turned very 
red, and said, hurriedly, as if bent on making some remark — 

" Did it strike you, Gleraldine, that there was some little 
resemblance between Annie and you ?*' 

'' I observed it," Mr. Lumley said ; and he pointed out 
one or two traits of similitude. Susan, determined to be 
very brave, alluded to one or two others, but, nnluckiJy, 
made use of an expression which occurred in a part of the 
book which Mr. Lumley had not read to them. She recol- 
lected this the moment it had escaped her, and looked ner- 
vously at Geraldine to see whether her inadvertency had 
caught her ear. Mr. Lumley*s quick glance showed that it 
had not escaped him ; and after turning över one or two 
pages, as if to seek for a confirmation of his impression, he 
said, a little formally, that he trusted that Mijeb Fleming 
would not take ifc amiss if he ventured to suspect that she 
knew more of "Annie Leslie" than they did. 

Susan, though conscious that she had in some degree 
brought this question on herself, was yet so annoyed by it, 
that she might have said something she would afberwards 
have regretted, had not Geraldine exclaimed, with an air 
of much diversion, "I should not wonder, Susan, if Mr. 
Lumley imagined that Lilias wrote * Annie Leslie.' " 

Susan — always easily touched by any absurdity — could 
not help laughing at the serious air with which he said, 
''The idea may be less Indicrous than you Jmagine, Mi** 
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Talbot ; aad Miss Fleming, yon see, thinks suoh a thing 
possible !" 

'< Miss Fleming langhs as I do at yonr infiktnation." 

/< Do yon)" he said, tuming sharp roiind on Snsan^ wlio 
now looked as grave as she bad bitberto been tbe revene. 
" I am sure you don't. Indeed, I am oonvinced tbat jou 
are aware tbat wben I ventured to mention my suapiciona 
to your sister bersel^ sbe did not deny tbat tbey vere vell- 
founded." 

Geraldine looked at bim in blank amazement; wbile Snsan, 
irritated by bis betrayal of supposed confidence, said, vexy 
decidedly, '^ I assure yoa, Geraldine, tbat Mr. Lumley eitber 
is deceived, or bas deceived bimself. I am convinced tbat 
Lilias bas neitber tbe power nor tbe wiJl to become an 
authoress." 

** And I, pardon me, Miss Fleming, am convinoed tbat I 
am rigbt," be said, a little pertinaoiously ; for be waa vexed 
at tbe warmtb of ber denial 

" I cannot undeceive you," sbe said, ooldly, " if you are so 
satisfied of tbe gronnds on vbicb yonr belief is founded 
But I bope yoa will excuse me if I inquire wbetber jon 
were entitled to ask my sister sucb a question. It seems to 
me, tbat if sbe were your unknown contributor, and desired 
to retain ber incognito, you were scarcely jnstifled in fordng 
ber to lay it aside simply to gratify your own curiosity/' 

Geraldine gloried in tbe quiét dignity witb which Basan 
said tbese words. Mr. Lumley looked really distressed, and 
said tbat Miss Fleming oertainly put bis conduct in a very 
unfavourable ligbt, one wbicb, perbapa, it deserred, but 
wbicb bitberto bad never suggested itself to bim. He re- 
gretted extremely to bave committed so grave a fault ; but 
be confessed that till now be bad not oonceived it possible 
tbat any lady, even one so sbrinkingly retiring as Miss Lilias 
Fleming, could bave fel t reluctant to be tbe aoknowledged 
autboress of sucb a book as *^ Annie Leslie." 

Susan bit ber lip to repress words that trembled on ber 
tongue, and answered, a little baugbtily, tbat ''to ber it 
seemed impossible that any one sbould feel gratified by 
unmerited praise." 

" Unmerited praise 1" Mr. Lumley repeated. But Gter- 
^Idine, seeing that Susan was seriously annoyed, interrupted 
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his remo&strance hy proposing, that as neither adversarj 
seemed inclined to give in, the argument should be dropped 
for the present, and that the evening, or next morning — 
supposing the rain continued — should be spent in trying 
their '' 'prentice hands" at authorship. '' Perhaps Su&an and 
she might be ' mate, inglorious Miltons/ who only required 
a little enoouragement from the author of 'Ormsby* to set 
tbe Thames, or, at least, the water of Leith, on fire.*' 

Susan was glad of the interruption, though in her secret 
soul she resolved that the trial should not be made if she 
could prevent it ; but Geraldine was already bustling about 
to make arrangements for the ezecution of her project, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels crisping the gravel sweep before 
the house caused her to rush in surprise to the window. 

"Who comes here, in such weather?" she exclaimed. 
"We have not had half-a-dozen visiters in the course of 
the summer, and now, when it rains like a waterspout, 
behold "* 

"Lady Harriet Graham 1" cried Susan, her whole face 
beamiug with pleasure. 

" Lady Harriet Graham ! " repeated Geraldine. " Eureka ! 
eureka I " and in an instant, forgetful of rain or wind, they 
stood in the verandah to receive their cherished friend. 

" What good and gracious spirit brought you here to-daj, 
dear Lady Harriet ? " Geraldine asked, as she fondly greeted 
her, heedless of Mr. Lumley's advice to keep under cover, 
and allow him to assist her guest to alight. 

" Neither more nor less, my love, than the spirits of the 
winds and waves. The firth was too stormy to cross, so, 
finding myself detained on this side of the water, I deter- 
mined to take refuge here." 

" Oh, I am so glad, and you are come just in time to save 
US from a civil, or undvil, war. We have begun to quarrel 
already, and unless you harmonize us all, I know not what 
will become of us." 

" Ah ! Susan here too ! " said Lady Harriet, folding her 
in a close embrace ; " then, indeed, I may thank the water- 
sprite for bringing me among so many friends." 

Geraldine made her guardian remark that Susan*s pre- 
senoe was not so indifferent to every one as to him. He 
smiled, and said, that that morning's experience )iad made 
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Hm painfuliy conscioas that Miss Flemmg'8 good ojnnion 
was a thing as desirable as it was difficult to obtaiiL 

Lady Harriefs unezpected appearance put an end for 
a moment to Gleraldine's literary aspirations, bat at dinner 
the idea was revived, and she begged the new-comer to join 
in tbeir attempts ; " althougb abe knew,** sbe said, *^ that 
she was betterversed in sacb tbings tban Susan and she were." 

Susan felt truly grateful when Lady Harriet replied only 
by a smile ; but she soon found that instead of putting a 
stop, as she hoped she would have done, to Geraldine's project, 
she highly approved of it. Indeed, when Mrs. Talbot sag- 
gested that a prize should be bestowed upon the sucoessfnl 
candidate for literary hononrs, Lady Harriet drew from ber 
finger a small enamelled guard-ring, whioh she said would be 
Tery suitable to either lady or gentleman. 

" You must, however, my dear, allow me to be one of the 
judges rather than a contributor. These trials of strength 
are only becoming in yonng people." 

** Is my guardian young enough 9 " asked Geraldine. 

'' Qoite/* he replied; " only I hope that, if I should be so 
lucky as to win the prize, you will allow me to giva it tip to 
the next most successful candidate, and send my lucubrations 
to the printer, for the air of the cottage makes me feel so 
happily indolent, that I regret to ose the grey goose qoill 
more than is absolutely necessary." 

Greraldine hinted that such a demand was somewhat pre- 
sumptuous and vain; however, as he was the sole representa- 
tive of his sex at the oottage, they would excnse bis arroganoe 
and grant his request, on condition that Lady Harriet should 
stay till judgment was pronounced on their productions. 

As the others approved, Susan dared not gainsay them ; 
but, as they quitted the dining-room, she oould not help 
whkpering to Lady Harriet, " Why did you not help me to 
escape this ordeal ? ** 

" Because, my love, you will have one still more severe to 
unuergo by-and-by, if your novel succeed." 

" I have bad to set my foot for the first time to-day on 

that burning ploughshare," Susan said ; ** you must let me 

tell you all about it to-night. I am so thankful you have 

come. I did so eamestly desire to have some one in whom 

' dared confide." . 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE UON AT FÅULT ONCE HORE. 

As Herbert Lumley entered the little ante-room of the 
drawing-room that night, he was arrested by the sound of a 
voice singing which he had never heard before. He paused 
to listen, speculating the while whether it were possible that 
8o rich and full a contralto could belong to a woman of Lady 
Harriet Graham'8 age. He had often been told that her 
voioe was wonderfully fresh and unwom, hut he could scarcely 
believe that it still retained so silvery and youthful a tone. 
He Btole cautiottsly forward so as not to disturb the singer; 
but no sooner had he drawn back the curtain which sepa- 
rated the two rooms, than a signal from Greraldine induced 
him again to conceal himself behind it. He listened in 
wrapt and asionished silence, for that short glance had 
shown him that the singer was not Lady Harriet, but Susan 
Fleming. 

The melody she had chosen was a Swedish one he had 
himself given to Geraldine, and to which, together, they had 
adapted some pretty German lines of XJhland^s. But the 
words Susan sang were English, and beautifiilly suited to 
the moumful wildness of the air. " Certainly Miss Fleming 
pronounces her words very distinctly," he said to himself, as 
he followed with ease the touchingly simple ballad, and — 
was it possible? — ^felt a mist pass before his eyes as he 
listened. How oould this be t He loved music, certainly, 
but he never before remembered to have been overcome by 
it as he now was, and why he was so, he found it difficult to 
understand. True, there was a peculiarity he had never 
heard till now in the pure round tones of that youthful voice 
— a something which, perhaps, only the French expression 
of having " dea larmes da/ns la voix^ could fittingly describe. 
But it was not that alone which touched him ; it was the 
heartfeh eamestness in the rendering of the poetry which 
made his heart thrill ; for he félt it was a sool that spöke 0-" 
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well as a voice, a cultivated taste and mind as well as a nataral 
gift of melody. Certainly he had done her iDJiistioe hitherto. 
One who could speak as she had done tbai moming, who 
could sing as she was now doing, coald be no commoii cbarao 
ter. And as the song melted into silence, he heaved a ugb, 
and rising, entered the other room, determined to make the 
amende honorahle to Geraldine for his mistaken judgment of 
her friend. 

With this intention he advanced directlj to the piano, and 
warmlj expessed his gratitude for the pleasure Miss fleming 
had bestowed on him. 

" You provoking creatore I " said Greraldine. " Why conid 
you not remain quiet as I både you, and listen, if you really 
wished to hear Susan sing ? She was * quite i' the vein/ 
and might have gone on for hours ; bat now the spell is 
broken." 

" I hope not," he said, as he saw Sasan^s colour Tary. 
''Pray, Miss Fleming, show Miss Talbot that she can 
make mistakes as weU as I. Do let me hear that strain 
again." 

" I would wiilingly, were it only to show Geraldine that 1 
am less nervoas than I used to be ; but — ^but, I would rather 
sing any other song than that. It is such a little inartificial 
thing." 

**That is the very reason we like it, perhaps," and — ** Non- 
sense, Susan, sing it at once!" were Mr. Lumley's and Miss 
TalboVs answers to this exouse. So Susan had nothing for it 
bat to comply ; and she contrived to get through it once 
again, though her voice quivered, and almost failed her 
towards the end. Geraldine, however, assured her that it 
must have been done purposely, it was so very effective. 

** These are not the words you used to sing to that air 1 " 
Mr. Lumley said to his ward. 

''No; Susan alleged that our words did not suit the 
quaint Swedish rhythm, and so she — she got hold of some 
manuscript verses which she declared went much better, and 
I believe she was right. Don't you think so ? " 

" I do, indeed ! May I ask who wrote them 1 " 

" No ; you may spare us the pain of refusing to tell you. 
We have them somewhere in the handwriting of the author, 
but"^— seeing Susan look annoyed, she added — "but we shaU 
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not show them to you, as we cboose to keep our secret better 
tlian yoii did yours." 

" I am sohooled," he said with a smile, " and yet '' 

''And yet you can't help suspecting that they also are 
by that fair and all-accomplished inoognita of yours,*' said 
Geraldine, langhing. 

''Not exactly! he added, indifferently ; and then he 
tamed to Susan, inquired whether ber sister were still on 
the oontinent» and whether she and William were likely to 
xaeet abroad. 

" No; William was only going to Hamburgb, Mrs. Harris 
and Lilias were at Baden Baden." 

" Why does your brother go only to Hambnrgh ? " asked 
Geraldine. " Why does he not go to Vienna or Italy ? " 

" He goes abroad as a clerk in a meroantile house, yoU 
know," said Susan, a litile sadly ; " he bas no power över bis 
own movements. Still, I think he enjoys the thought of 
even that little joumey. He bas so often longed to 
travel" 

" Poor fellow I " said Mr. Lumley, " we were to have gone 
together some years ago. Perhaps you remember ? " 

Susan did remember ; but she was glad that Qeraldine's 
remark of, " Then he will not be in Edinburgh nezt winterl" 
prevented ber from being forced to say so. 

" I fear not ! Mamma will miss him very much." 

" Ay, I am sure she will ! And then the year afber we 
shall retum to Evrington, I suppose. Shall we not, guardian 
mine ) Well, bad I my will, when we return, Fd have the 
old house filled with knights and ladies gay, and harps play- 
ing, and dögs baying, horses prancing, and ladies dancing, 
and all the fine doings that your unknown paints as so chatm** 
ing at Castle Eaglesham." 

" Tour ideas have changed, Miss Talbot, sinoe we spöke 
of this matter some time sinoe ; then, schools and almshouses 
■were your hobby." 

" Oh, I suppose I bad been reading ' Gertrude,' or ' Amy 
Herbert,' or some of those good books. But, perchance, my 
ideas may have another twist ere the time comes for our 
retum home. But there is one thing which I am so resolved 
on, that nothing can ever change it^ and that is, that Susan 
shall oome so often to Evringtoni and stay there bo long 
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evezy time, tbat slie sball almost live there. And if that be 
the case, I sball be as bappj as tbe day is long.** 

Susan sbook ber bead, wbilst ber ejes glistened at tbe 
kindly wisb. 

<< Do you doubt it, Susan t Do you doabt mj bappiness or 
your own ? Or,will you be so cruel as to refose to stay witb me V* 

" No, Geraldine ! " sbe said, bedtatingly ; ** unless — ** sbe 
knew not bow to express ber meaning, for Mr. Lumley was 
looking at tbem botb witb tbe balf-mocking smile, wbich 
irritated even wbile it confused ber. Sbe fanded tbat it 
now meant to imply, tbat if be bad anytbing to do in tbe 
arrangement of bis ward's plans, be would not conaent to 
tbese constant visits, and sbe longed to let bim understand 
tbat sbe was not a person to force ber presence wbere it was 
nnwelcome to any one; but bow to explain tbis vrås tbe 
difficulty. 

" Well," said Greraldine, impatiently, *'go on^-nnlesa — * 

" I only mean — ^" again Susan besitated, tben added 
bastily, " I only wisb to remind you tbat — ^tbat — ^you may 
znarry before you retum to Evrington, and tbat your own 
wisbes are not all tbat ougbt tben to be considered in sucb 
arrangements." 

Geraldine laugbed beartily. " Dear, prudent Susan, wbat 
a pattern of goodness and propriety you are ? Well I bear 
me declare, as solemnly as you bave done, tbat if ever I marry 
-«-wbicb, between ourselves, is very problematical, for I too 
dearly love my own way to be inclined to swear to obeyany 
buman being — I sball insist on my */utur * being a friend of 
Susan Fleming's." 

« Ko very formidable obstacle to any matrimonial inten- 
tions on your part, I sbould tbink, MLss Talbot," said Mr. 
Lumley witb a smile. 

Susan did not like eitber tbe smile or tbe tone in wbicb 
be said tbe words ; tbe one was difficult to understand, tbe 
otber was meant to be complimentary to ber, and sbe 
detested compliments. 

Nevertbeless, tbe evening passed so pleasantly, tbat 
Geraldine remained a moment in tbe drawing-room after 
Lady Harriet and Susan bad left it, in tbe bope tbat Mr. 
Lumley would make a full recantation of bis beretical 
t)pinions as to ber fnend. But be sat quietly ensoonced in 
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a oomer of the sofa reading the newspaper, and apparently 
quite forgetful of Miss FlemiDg*s existence. 

*'Mr. Lumley, will you put those heavy portfolios into 
the music-cradle 9" she said, determined to begin the subject 
Bomehow. 

He rose and obeyed silently. 

^* Don't you think we had a yery sucoessful concert to- 
night?'* 

''Yery! Lady Harriet is a perfect mnsician, and Miss 
!Fleming*s voice the finest contralto I ever heard." 

'* Do you still think her a stock or a stone — a mere soul- 
less domestic dnidge ? *' 

'* Not quite. She has a soul to sing with, certainly.'* 

"Ohl** she replied, with impatience ; "whycannot you 
give in at once t Why can you not aJlow that you "were 
-wrong t If you will only confess that in any one thing 
Susan is snperior to Idlias, I shall tease you no more.*' 

" You had better (Irop the argument altogether, Geral- 
dine," said Mrs. Talbot. 

" I quite agree with the last speaker,*' said Mr. Lumley ; 
'< and yet, as you remind me of it, I should like to know 
whether Miss Fleming wrote those lines herself, or merely 
adapted them to the air." 

" That I will not tell you; but, if I can, I will find them 
for you. Ah I here they are ; and, remember, it is very 
generous of me to trust you with them." 

''It is indeed," he replied, as, on opening the paper, 
he recognized a handwriting with which he was very 
£uniliar; "I think you said they were transcribed by the 
author." . 

^-Idid." 

****** 

'' Are you also an early riser. Miss Fleming V* said Herbert 
liumley, as on entering the breakfast-room the next moming 
he found Susan established in the bow-window with a small 
note-book in her hand, in which she was writing. 

She gave a slight start on seeing him, hastily closed the 
little Tolume, and said, she found the quiet of the moming 
yras too valuable to be easily sacrificed. 

*' You are^ not likely to convert my ward to your opinion, 
Ifeor." 
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" I think I Bhoold haYe no difficmlty if ahe trere oiie of a 
lai*ge familj.** 

''Ah! that does make a differoDce, oertainljr. It never 
Btruok me before how rnnch yoang broth^s and aisters 
might dktorb one's peace.*' He walked to the window, 
remarked on the incessant, pitiless rain interfeiiog with his 
moming'8 ramble, and then coarteously expressed a hope that 
he had not interrupted Miss Fleming's morning occupatiosa 
She was writing, was sbe not ) 

" Kotbing of tbe least conseqaenoe,** she replied ; and, 
taking her netting from her work-box, sbe applieid herself to 
it indnstriously ; though, had she jielded to her own wishes, 
she would have left the room to escape being alone with 
Mr. Lnmley. He sat down, listlessly tamed över some 
books that were lying on the table, and then said, abmptlj, 
that ladies were to be envied their power of working. It 
was almost irritating, he thought, to watch how nimblj and 
skilfally their fingers moved. She imagined he spöke ironi- 
cally, as Gleraldine, only the day before, had accused her of 
working very awk^ardly, and she answered, ooldly, that 
really äie knew nothing about netting ; she only attempted 
it to please Miss Talbot. 

He smiled. *^ One does many a stränge thing to please 
her,** he said ; *' though far be it f^om me to conaider it 
stränge that Miss Fleming shonld weave nets, if such be her 
present occupation. I was speaking the simple truth wheii 
I said that I envied ladies the power of nsing their fingers. 
We, of the rougher sex, would often be thankfnl to be 
allowed even to whittle a bit of wood, as the Amerioans are 
said to do, for the mere mechanical occupation.'* 

Susan looked up inquiringly. He answered the qnes- 
tioning glance by saying, '* Indeed, Miss Fleming, I am not 
talking for talking^s sske, There are many times and oft 
when pen, ink, and paper become hatefiil to one's eyes, and 
when to exchange them for needles, thread, and scisson^ 
would be a positive relief. I speak, you know, of the toola 
of my sedentary profession. Perhaps sportsmen have not 
the same hankering desire to change their sphere of occupa- 
tion. And yet, to see a sportsman condemned to a morning 
in the housOé one mikht £usMnr him ålso to have a loniiinfir for 
adistaff." -er- ^ -o 6 
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'^Ton don't know/' said Susan, feelingly, '^how miioh 
more diflagreeable than idleness plain work is." 

** Plaifit work ! well, it does not sonnd pleasant, I confeaa. 
It remindsoneof the'Song of theShirt/-— 'Btitcli,stitch,8titch* 
— and yet it seeros to me that tbat can scarcelj be more 
fatiguing than it is at times to decipher the crabbed manu- 
Bcript of otbers, or set down still more orabbed manusoript of 
one'8 own. Only iknoy, Miss Fleming, quires of paper coyered 
with nothing but words — ^words — ^wozds spun out of one'a 
own brain." * 

** There are ideas as well as words," said Susan; <' but^ in 
plain work, tbe one absorbing tbought is, when can it be 
finishcd V 

"Unlnokily, that absorbing idea frequently hannts an 
anthor likewise ; and, still more nnluckily, it betrays itself in 
what he writes, intruding painfuUy amid very different 
thoughts." 

^ Snrely Mr. Lamley oan never haye endured the misery 
of expressing his meaning otherwise than as he intended f ' 
Susan began, when a qoick, diarp glanoe reealled her to her* 
self^ and reminded her that if he had any suspicions, the 
remark might have betrayed her acquaintanoe with an 
author's troubles. Bat the glance seemed a chance one, for 
he merely observed in answer, tbat no one, however eloquent 
^th tongae or pen, oould always expeot to oonvey his tull 
meaning to the minds of others ; and, as authorship had its 
seasons of inspiration and depression, its heights and hollowa^ 
its rough places and smooth, every one who made it his oo- 
cupation must suffer from such dificulties ; ''and even the 
author of 'Ormsby,' " he added, with a pleasant smile, ''is in 
that, as in many other respeets, a very ordinary mortaL" 

Susan was silent ; not that she did not wish to continue the 
conversation, but that she feared to commit herself. Mr. 
Lumley therefore resumed hk book for a short time, thea 
asked whether she liked to be read to while she worked. 

" Very much indeed," she said ; " but—" she hesitated* 

" Perhaps there were only partioular voioes she liked to 
hear. He could understand that. ' There were, he tbought, 
very few people whose reading aloud oould give one pleaaure.** 

*' That was uot at all her meaning. She only leaced to give 
bim ^rouUe. She wi|s only afraid tha ^ *^ 
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'' Afnid to give me trouble. Miss Fleming ? How oka you 
say so ? Are you not William's sister 1 are yon not Geraldine'3 
friend? Why then sbonld you be afraid of giving me trotible ? 
I suppose yoa will say next that you are airaid of me 
myselir 

*^ Ferbaps I may," said Susan, laugbing at bis vebemence, 
and remembering tbat tbis sudden access of politenesa bad 
ibllowed closely on Geraldine's announcement, tbat wboeyer 
sbe married must be Susan Fleming^s friend; ^'and I cannot 
see tbat it is alf all stränge tbat I sbould be so. Eemember, 
tbat to US provincials a London Hon is a vwy formidable wild 
beast." 

'' And you, Miss Fleming, ougbt to remember a proverb 
vbicb, I bave no doubt, WUliam used to rbyme över in his 
scbool-days — Onme i^notum pro moffmfioo — ^you may admire 
tbe Hon till you find be is but a lamb ; I will not say aa 
ass. But, indeed, I don't believe tbat you are afraid of me; 
You were not so yesterday, altbougb I oonfess I was very 
macb afraid of you. I bave not felt so like a naughty boj 
for years as I did under your weU-merited rebuke." 

*' I am glad you bave mentioned it, Mr. Lumley. I longed 
for an opportunity of asking your pardon for my radeness ; 
I bad no title to speak as I did, and if I bad not been tbrown 
off my guard, I sbould certainly bave done anytbing ratber 
tban blame oneto wbom I ougbt only to feel gratefuL" 

'^ Gratef ul ! for wbat, if I may ask ? I cannot aocuse 
myself of baving ever done anytbing to deserve your grati- 
tude, Miss Fleming, unless, indeed, it be to attribute to your 
sister a power and genius wbicb you deny and despise." 

" Ob, not despise." 

" Well, tben, deny. You cannot feel grateful for tbat» 
still less for my announcement of my suspicions tbat sbe 
wrote * Annie LesHe.' So far from gratitude, you tben f<^t 
only anger ; real, open, and, I confess, weU-merited anger — 
anger wbicb recalled me to my senses, and induces me now 
to apologize very sincerely for baving given, eitber you or 
your sister cause of offence." 

Tbe tone of real contritiön in wbicb tbis was said toucbed 
Susan, and sbe besitated a moment, ere sbe repHed, in a low 
^d ralber deprecating voioe, " I fear, Mr.. Lumley, tbat you 

n think me very perverse, if, in spite of wbat you bave 
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now 88id, I böld to my denial that your oonvictioii — ^for con- 
viotion it evidently is — is well-founded." 

He looked at her keenly, and the downcast eyes aod 
blushing oheek showed him it was not obstinacy that made 
her to say this. '' I hope you are mistaken," and there was 
an eamestncBB in his yoice, that showed he meant what he 
said. 

<<Toa wiU not agree with me)" he added, as she remained 
fiilent ; ^ and yet, S^ you are right and I wrong, what must 
you think of me 1 What can your sister have supposed I 
meant by such apparent impertinenoe ? " 

'' If you ask my sincere opinion," she replied, ^' it is, that 
Lilias that evening imagined you were speaking of her 
letters to William, which she bas been accustomed to believe 
interesting. Indeed, she told me afterwarda that she thought 
80^ and this being the case^ your mutual misunderstanding 
was natural enough." 

^ Do you say this in sober eamest, Miss Fleming ? Yesf, 
I see you do. Good heavens ! what a fool I have been ! 
What can she think of me ? " and he paced the room in 
evident agitation. '' Yet you may be mistaken/* he said, 
atopping in his hurried walk, '' in spite of this way of ex- 
plainiug it — you may be deceived, not I ? " 

Susan shoqk her head« '* I am quite certain I am not»" 
she said, decidedly. 

A third time he looked at her ; and then, as if he bad 
taken some desperate resolution, he opened his writing port- 
foUo, took some papers from it, and, again seating himself, 
spread the manuscript on the table before her, and said : 

'* I am about to ask a question, Miss Fleming, which I am 
aware Inay lay me open to stUl more severe censure than 
that I reoeived from you yesterday ; but, believe me, it is 
not mere curiosity which induces me to ask you in so many 
words, whether these papers are in your sister*s hand- 
writing?" 

Susan coloured to the eyes» but nerved herself to say dis- 
tinctly, " They are not. This," taking a letter from her 
workbox, '< is Lilias^s handwriting," and she showed him the 
fiignature, ^' Lilias Fleming." 

He bowed, said he was quite convinced, and closed the 
portfolio. 
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8!i8an'B heait beat till she &noied be must have heard it^ 
as she awaited what should oome next ; but fizing ber eyes 
on ber work, determined not to show bow maob ebe was 
affitated. She was reaolved to attempt no denial of ber own 
identity, should be ask ber tbe question; but the distaste she 
bad to confess tbe tnitb made ber tremble so violently, that 
fdie could scarcelj pass the needle through tbe loops. She 
waited m vauL Mr. Lumley did not utter anotber word ; he 
onlj took up tbe portfolio, replaoed it on tbe table, and left 
tberoom. 

An ezclamation of pleaaed surprise eseaped ber. How 
bad be fiuled to see tbe trutb ? Or bad be seen it, and was 
be restrained from speaking of it by tbe barshness of ber 
manner tbe day before 9 She could not tell ; but, stronge as 
it may seem, she almost regretted that be bad not foroed a 
oonlession fW>m ber. This idea, bowever, did not last rery 
long, for no sooner did bis retuming step sound along the 
oorridor than ber agitation was renewed; and wheu adyanc- 
ing to the table be laid down before ber tbe song which 
(Jeraldine bad led him to suppose ber writing, she coTered 
ber face with ber bands and felt as if about to fidnt. 

** Miss Fleming," be said, grayely, '' I am a very atraigbt- 
forward person ; I cannot pretend ignorance whidi I do not 
feeL I must, therefore, tbrow myself on your mercy, and 
ask you a pkdn question. Will you answer it 9" 

She looked up, and said, as composedly as she oouldy " I 
ean guess what you wish to say. You suppose tbose lines 
to be written by me ; you recognise tbe bandwriting to be 
tbe same with that contained in your portfolio. It will 
therefore saye us both trouble if I confess that you are 
right. So there is an end of the matter." 

** I thank you for your firaukness. You bave saved me 
from putting a question which I confess I bad no rigbt to 
ask ; but, as I said before, I cannot pretend to think other- 
wise than I really do think; and while I owe you an apologjr 
for forcing your confidence, I owe to myself some explana- 
tion of tbe circumstances which led me in to so groas an error." 

''Apologyto me is quite unnecessary,** Susan said, ner- 
Tously ; " on the contrary, it is I who ought to apologize for 
my rude attack on one to wbom I owe not only my suooess, 
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** Ezcuse me, Miss Fleming ; at present you wonld do me 
a favour if you would listen quietly to what I wish to say 
to you. Afberwards» I shall gladly listen to you." 

Susan leaned her head on her hand so as to sbield her faoe 
from the piercing glance she dreaded so much, and said : — 

" Of course— anything you like." 

"It is now, I tbink, more than two years since your 
brother William came to ask my advice as to your first 
literary attempts. I will not pain myself or you by recall- 
ing my rejection of tbem, nor the advice I gave him, tbough 
I confess I expected tbat it would prevent a repetition of a 
request wbich, I dåre say you know now, is firequently a 
great annoyance to an editor. To tell tbe trutb, Miss Flem- 
ing, I tben neitber expected nor wisbed to bear more of 
WUliam Fleming's lady author ; but wben be returned a fevr 
montbs afterwards witb a fresb supply of MSS. ; wben I 
saw from tbe eagerness of bis manner tbat be bad a greater 
interest in tbe writer tban tbat of mere acquaintance, and 
wben I remembered tbe bistory of bis family, it struck me 
tbat it migbt really be doing bim a service were I to try to 
find a place for tbese papers in my periodical. I glanced över 
tbem, was forcibly struck by tbe improvement in tbeir style, 
and found tbat, iustead of an act of kindness to a friend, I 
would do myself credit witb tbe public in introducing so 
bopeful an aspirant for tbeir favour. 

'' Before Mrs. Talbot went to Edinbnrgb, tbe accounts sbe 
received of your family from Lady Harriet convinced me 
tbskt my suspicions bad been correct, tbat eitber you or your 
sister was my unknown correspondent. I beard of you as con- 
stantly occupied witb your domestic duties, I heard of your 
sister as baving no claims on ber time except tbat of amuse- 
meut. I imagined tbat sbe, from ber complete leisure, and from 
ber intercourse witb tbe world, was tbe one most likely to 
bave written sucb tales as I bad received. Tbe impression I 
had retained of ber in tbe one sbort interview we bad a 
few years ago led me to expect sentiment, tendemesw and 
patbos from ber pen. Wben I saw you at Ann Street, I 
satisfied myself, I know not bow, tbat you cerbainly were 
not ray incognita ; your air, manner, and mode of spealdog, 
convinced me tbat it was impossible. Nay, perbaps tbe 

U 
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very ooldnefls of your manner to myself induoed ilie idea»* 
lie added with a smile. 

Sasan looked up, as if resolved to explain that fear, not 
colds^sa, had made ber so resexved, but be did not allow ber 
to speak. 

** Your 8ister's reception of me was so di£fereiit| tbat I fblt 
at OQce on friendlj terms wltb ber ; and aftev some sligbt 
beaitation, I endeavoured to lead to tbe subjeet I desired. I 
made my first advances cautioosly. Instead of Tepi;ilsmg, 
sbe encouraged me ; and before tbe evening was över, I tooik 
beart of graoe, and began tbe attack wbicb you overbeard. 
I tbink, Miss Fleming, if you recall tbe particukrs of ibat 
conversation, you will confeas tbat even wbile sbe langhingly 
accused me of indisoretion, sbe never seemed to blame me Icar 
wbat I bad aaid ; and I trast you will not tbink me Tery 
inexcuaable if I say, tbat I did not tben feel myself guilty of 
any beinous impertinence, nor oould I &il to believe tbat we 
mutually understood one anotbe^. Several times afber tbis 
I took tbe liberty of renewing tbe subjeet, and tbougb I 
regretted tbat your sister did not foUow it out as I oonld 
bave wished, notbing in ber manner led me to suppoee I 
bad offended ber by alluding to it, wbile ber open way of 
speaking of ber ^ soribbling propensities»' and of ner motber 
and brother's acquaintance witb tbem, naturaiiy led me to 
tbink I was not breaking conådence wben I mentKmed my 
suspicions to ypu s^nd Miss TalbotJ' 

<' I i^ee — ^I uuderstand," said Susan; *^ and onoe more I ask 
your pardon for my injustioe." 

" ^^Yt if pardon is to be granted it must be by you to 
me. You were so well entitled to be angry witb me, tbat 
I can scarcely imagine it possible ever to forget my non- 
appreciation of your talenta I do believe, bowever, ibat I 
should bave been more ready to see tbem bad not my ward 
b^en so very anxious to open my eyes. One bas a kind of 
perverse pleasure in not perceiving wbat otbers try to £>roe 
o^e to admir&" 

Susan laugbed, as sbe said tbat bis appreciation of 
ber novel bad more tban satisfied even ber craving for 
approval. 

" Your novel ? Ob yea, I bave sometbing to say to you 
tbat score also ; but first, to finisb my long confession. 
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I have only to add tliat onoe or twioe, of late, some cbancei 
remark of yours has almost tempted me to doubt whether I 
were really right in my snspicions, but I easily convinced 
myeelf thut the similaritj of your opinions vith thoae of my 
incognita arose solely from the family tum of thought which 
we sometimes perceive in many brothers and sisters edncated 
together. Last night, however, your singing, Miss Talbot's 
balf acknowledgment of that ballad being yours, and the 
writing being so like that which I knew so well, staggered me, 
I Goufess, and when I thought över the discussion of the 
moming, I, for a time, doubted, really doubted, my own con- 
victions. Still there were so many things in favour of my 
idea, so many against the possibility of the other, that I 
preferred to believe that I had misunderstood Miss Talbot^ 
rather than to relinquish my adherence to my pet theory. 
At last, Miss Fleming, my tale is ended, and you must re- 
joice that it is so. May I now ask what you wished to say 
when I 80 cooUy interrupted joxi 1 " 

" Very little,*' she replied, " for I feel it impossible to 
express in words how grateful I am for all you have done, 
and also for what you propose to do for my benefit. Still, 
as you have spöken so openly to me, Mr. Lumley, I ought to 
do so in retum, and therefore I shall simply tell you my 
reasons for bringing myself before the public ;" and in a few 
short sentences she explained why she wished to write for 
money ; told him frankly the sum she aspired to ere she 
relinquished her labours; and asked him whether he thought 
it possible to obtain so much in so short a time. 

He smiled a little at the simplicity of the queation, but 
answered, that, with such talents as she had, there could not 
be a doubt on the subject. He hoped, indeed, that the 
book before him might almost produce the sum she desired. 

She looked at him incredulously. 

** I see you do not believe me, Miss Fleming, but I assure 
you I mean what I say. I do think that you have more 
genius than you are yourself aware of. I do believe that a 
little more boldness of exeoution — ^not of conception, mind 
you, for you conceive a plot boldly, although your femi- 
nine instincts often prevent you from doing it justice — 
wouid plaoe you among the highest class of female writers. 
And I do believe, also,*' he added, wiih a pleasant smil< 
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'' that if you were to punish mj indiscretions of yesterday and 
to-day, by withdrawing your support from my magazine^ I 
should suffer not only ia purse but in fame." 

Ere she could disclaim so flattering an announcemeot, 
Geraldine entered ; and Susan, more overcome by the last 
few sentences than by the pain of the forced contession which 
preceded them, scarcely knew how to be grateful enough for 
the interruption of so embarrassing a conversation ; and yet it 
yexed her to see the look of pleased sorprise pass över Miss 
Talbot's face as she discovered them in so close a colloqay. 
Luckily, however, she contented herself with expressiug her 
pleasure only in looks ; and gravely advancing to the table, 
she congratulated herself on seeing Susan working of her 
own free-will at her purse, and took it ]ap to examine her 
prpgress. Susan felt iincomfortable, espedally as there was 
a quaint look of mischief in Mr. Lumley's eyes, as he waited 
her opinion of the performance. 

" Susan, Susan ! you are incorrigible," she exclaimed, after 
a short examination of the netting ; " you have made long 
stitches and short, and put your knöts all up and down in 
the "wildest manner. Did you do it wrong to tease mel 
or " — tuming sharp on Mr. Lumley — " did you work it by 
deputy?" 

Mr. Lumley took upon himself to reply — " Not quite that, 
though I must confess myself in some measure to blame for 
the tangled web/' he said. " The truth is, Miss Talbot, I 
was indiscreet enough to resumé our yesterday's discusaion 
on the disputed authorship ; and — and — ^in short, our argu- 
ment got so hot, that really my only wonder is that Miss 
Fleming could work at alL" 

** Susan, is this true 1 Was he so impertinent as to attack 
you again on the subject?" 

'' Indeed I was ; but I must do Miss Fleming the justice 
to say that, against my will, she convinced me." 

" How, Susan ? do tell me how you conquered him.** 

" By a very simple expedient. I showed him Lilias'8 äg- 
nature ; he compared it with the handwriting of tho book, 
and confessed himself convinced." 

*• How very noble-minded of liim ! I hope, guardian 
mine, that henceforward you will be less wedded to your 
own opinions, less bigoted to your own views. I realiy 
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thank you, Susan, for talang so rauch trouble with him. A 
few moro such rebukes would iraprove him immensely." 

Mr. Lumley made a low reverence, and said he was quite 
convinced that if Miss Talbot and Miss Fleming would take 
a little pains with his edacation,»he might in the end be 
made something o£ 

** But, while devoting ourselves to your improvement, Mr. 
Liimley" said Creraldine gaily, ''we must not forget our 
literary project. The day is hopeless, so I vote for beginning 
immediately afber breakfast.'* 

" What saya Miss Fleming 1" he asked ; and neither 
voioe nor look betrayed anything but the civility of a com- 
mon question of courtesy. 

Susan was forced to raise her eyes as she answered that 
she had no wish for the plan; but if Geraldine insisted on 
it, she would try, certainly. 

'' I do insist upon it, Susan ;" and, as was generally the 
case, she had her way. 

The next evening was fixed upon as the time when the 
tales were to be given in finished or unfinished ; a proper 
supply of pens, ink, and paper was allotted to each candidate, 
and Geraldine was as delighted as a child with a new toy. 

It was otherwise with poor Susan. Her friend had in- 
sisted on establishing her opposite to herself at the large 
round table in the breakfast-room, and every now and then 
looked up from her own employment to see how she was 
getting on. Susan endeavoured to write, but ideas and 
words failed her, her pen hung listlessly över the paper, and 
while Geraldine wrote page afber page, corrected and de- ' 
stroyed what she had written, Susan could not get through 
two lines. At last she rose, and said it was impossible ; she 
must give up the attempt. As she spöke, she saw Mr. 
Lumley raise his eyes from his work and look at her ; she 
fiuicied he was amused by her annoyance, and turned away 
her head with a f rown of displeasure. 

To her surprise, he rose from the little table in the bow- 
window, and proposed to change places with her; saying 
that he knew, from experience, that young authors are 
easily discomposed if they feel themselves under the eyes 
of others. 

« The very sound of another person's pen sometimee drivep 
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away our ideas/' he observed ; *' biit I have got över alt tliat 
now, and would.not be put ont, even were Miss Talbot to 
insiat on seeing mj opening paragraphs, whicb^ howerer, 
I bope sbe will not do.*' 

Susan, touched by his consideration for ber, tbanked bim 
beartilj. She said, bowever, tbat sbe woold ratber give it 
up altogetber. 

'' Tbat you sball not do, Susan, as I bave told yon more 
tban oiioe already,** aaid Geraldine. - *^ Ton bave promised 
to attempt to write, and write you sbalL" 

" If Miss Talbot uses so peremptory a tone, Miss Fleming," 
said Mr. Lumley, '* I woold advise you, as a Mend, to yield 
at once ; but, if I were you, I sbould do so only on tbe oon- 
dition of being allowed to beiake myself to my own room, to 
lock tbe door, and refuse to answer any questions as to my 
progi*esB till to-morrow evening." 

^* Ob ! Mr. Lumley/' Geraldine said, witb a little vexation 
in ber voice, ** bow can you go över to tbe enemy) Half my 
pleasure will be gone if I bave not Susan to compete witb, 
page by page and line by line." 

But Susan caugbt at tbe suggestion eagerly; and, witb a 
cordial ''Thank you, Mr. Lumley," she gatbered up ber 
papers, and ran off to ber own room. 

Wben she was gone, Geraldine seemed inclined to amuse 
berself witb ber guardian's progress, ratber tban to resumé 
ber own pen ; but be hinted, very delicately, tbat as be was 
correcting proofs, and not merely writing for amusementy 
complete quietness would be agreeable to bim ; and, seating 
bimaelf once more in tbe recess of tbe window, be set so 
vigorously to work tbat sbe felt it imposaible to interropt 
bim. 

Sbe was, bowever, one of tbose persons wbo have an 
intense distaste for sedentary or silent occupation, wherefore 
she soon discovered oomposition to be a very dnll diversion ; 
and as the morning soon after cleared a little, she lefb tbe 
bouse and Susan in peaoe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LAZ»T HAERISlfS BUTG. 

SuSAN had made many doughty resolutions to take the trial 
of the evening veiy easilj : she reminded herself that it was 
a mattar of no consequence whether she betrayed herself or 
nOy for already Lady Harriet and Mr. Lumley knew the 
truth, and she had every reason to trust in the good faith 
of the Talbots; yet, when the appointed hour came, her 
heart beat thick, her cheek crimsoned, and she wished — oh, 
how she wished ! — ^that she could escape the ordeal. 

That was not to be, however. Nothing occurred to 
prevent the fulfilment of Miss Talbofs arrangements. The 
group assembled round the table, the lamp was lighted, the 
manuscripts were distributed to their several readers ; and 
as QeraI(Une handed SuBan'B to her guardian, she said she 
. hoped he would be able to dedpher it, for it seemed to her 
less dearly written than usual. Mr. Lumley smiled, and 
said he had tolerable experience in reading manuscript, and 
. pnly hoped hia ward would find his as easy to make out as 
he had no doubt Miss Fleming^s would be. 

The oooiness of the answer astonished even while it 
relieved Susan ; but it gave her confidence that she had 
nothing to fear from Mr. Lumley's indiscretion ; and she 
fully appreciated Lady Harriet^s remark, that very morning, 
that she might be grateful that her secret had fallen into 
the keeping of a thorough gentleman. She was grateful for 
it, very gtateful. But already Geraldine had begun to read ; 
and with an eifort Susan forgot her own distresses to listen 
to his essay, which, in consideration of his acknowledged 
position, was to have precedence. 

It was well written, and interesting, as all will acknow- 
ledge who recall the opening chapter of that year's October 
number of the periodical then under his editorship ; and when 
it was concluded, Geraldine laughingly confessed that, afler 
all^ her guardian had some show of reason for his rather pre- 
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flumptuous stipulatioD, that be should liave bis cboice of tbe 
prize, or of permission to publisb bis contributioa. It would 
be wroDg, sbe said, to witbbold sucb a little gem from the 
public. 

Mr. Lumley bowed. Miss Talbofs praise, be said, was & 
sufEcient reward for bis labour; but, as be did feel idly 
indined in bis pleasant qxiarters, be sboiild avail bimself ot' 
ber implied permission to send bis "Legend" forthwith te 
tbe printer's. 

Geraldine langbed, and said be could not do better ; and 
tben, addressing ber motber, added — "Don't you tbink, 
mamma, tbat it is scarcely safe to trust my guardian as 
tborougbly as we do ? It seems to me tbat be does nothing 
but enact tbe part of detective, be reads us so tbrougb and 
tbrougb. I did not know tbat any man could so understand 
our ways of tbinking and feeling." 

He took it for granted, be said, tbat ladies bad human 
bearts and buman failings, as men bad, so be saw no reason 
wby any man wbo cbose to study bimself sbould not give a 
tolerable representation of a woman's feelihgs. Tbe springs 
and motions of tbeir actions were founded on similar prin- 
ciples ; altbougb, perbaps, tbey were more keen and sensi- 
tive, more delicate and refined, tban tbose of men, thongb 
less deep. 

Geraldine contested tbis point. One beard of greater en- 
durance and constancy among women tban men, sbe aUeged. 

He was not certain of tbat, at least in tbe worst trials of 
tbe beart ; and be took it for granted tbat it was of sucb 
trials sbe spöke. But be went on to say, tbat tbougb it 
migbt appear a sorry return for Miss Talbot's flattering 
opinion of bis penetration, be suspected tbat ladies bad won- 
derfuUy little comprebension of a man's mind. In tbeir 
novels, for instance, tbeir beroes were generally women 
dressed in men s clotbes. 

Was be quite sure, Susan asked, tbat in gentlemen's books 
tlie converse was not tbe case ? 

It migbt be so. Very probably it was but anotber version 
of tbe fable of tbe man and tbe lion. Yet wbere were femi- 
nine cbaracters more exquisitely, more trutbfully delineated 
tban by Shakspeare ? 

Perbaps, Geraldine suggested, tbe exception proved tbe 
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rale. Buty in real life, one seldom heard of men hemg as 
constant as women — at all events, one never heard of a man 
djing of a broken heart. 

" You hold with Rosalind, that 'men have died, and worms 
bave eaten them, but not for love !* Possibly enough, as love 
is generally conaidered ; biit that men have died because they 
have received a shock in their affections, I do most potentlj 
believa" 

" I fear it," said Mrs. Talbot ; " but in the light in which 
Geraldine views the matter, I trust there are few instances 
of broken hearts, either in man or woman. Those principles 
must be but ill-founded, those passions under little control, 
which give up the life-battle on the first pressure of what 
the world calls 'a disappointment !' God knows there is 
sufiering enough in the world, suffering, too, brought on by 
one's own acts ; still I hope, I believe, that few, now-a-days, 
allow themselves to be so completely crushed by unrequited 
affection as to become useless to others and a burden to 
themselves." 

Lady Harriet^ whose påle cheek had varied in colour a 
thousand times during tlus short discussion, said, calmly, *^ I 
do not quite agree with you, Emily. There are still too 
many who give up all hope, all struggle, all exertion, when 
their early dreams prove false ; too many whose hearts do 
break, yet brokenly live on, to be, as you say, useless to others 
and a burden to themselves ; but it is no longer looked upon 
as a merit to relinquish every duty as soon as their young 
life and love are blighted. This folly is committed still, as 
other sms are ; but it is now considered as a sin, not a virtue. 
Do you not believe this, Geraldine ?" she said, laying her fidr, 
delicate hand fondly on the young girPs shoulder. 

" I suppose I ought ; but it goes so against one's romantic 
feelings, that, had I finished my story, I could not have 
resisted making my heroine die of love, or go mad at the least." 

'' It seems to me a great mistake to make every novel a 
love tale," said Lady Harriet ; " there are other trials in life 
than those of the affections ; and I cannot see why that 
which is acknowledged to be a mere incident in a man's life 
should be the staple of all these novels. In a woman's — so 
be it. Love is too often the one joy, the one sorrow, of her 
life ; but even in them we may have too much of it.'* 
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'' In old maids' writings, for instance," suggested Qéraldine ; 
^' they casDot be expected to understand the sabject." 

Lady Harriet smiled at the childish observation, but tbe 
smile was followed by an inward prayer that that young 
brigbt creature might never know by experience the triab 
which the affections of some old maids have had to undergo. 

''Sappose, Miss Fleming," said Mr. Lumley, '^that yoa 
allow US to hear the story to which Miss Talbot intended to 
give so tragic a conclusion f ' 

" Oh ! is my story to come next ]" said Geraldine. " How 
nervous I feel ! But go on, Susan, go on.** 

'' ' Has the post passed ' ^' began Susan. 

'' I beg pardon. Miss Fleming, bat is there no title, no 
preface, or opening f' 

« None whatever/' Geraldine replied ; *' so go on, Susan." 

'' ^ Has the post passed, Sarah ? ' said a soft musical voioe, 
as the servant entered the room with a ooalnscuttle " 

'' A coalsCuttle T* Mrs. Talbot and Lady Harriet exclaimed 
in a breath ; '^ you really begin in a most original fashioB, my 
love." 

"WhyJ" said Geraldine, in an exculpatory tone ; ^eoal- 
Seattles are very useful artioles, and I really do not see whj 
one should not mention them." 

'^ There is no reason against it, certainly," Mr. Lumley 
said ; '' only one does not expect to find one in cLose ccm- 
junction with a soft-voiced heroine." 

'^ I paint from life, I assare you ; and I know, to mj oost, 
that not only does one meet maid-servants and eoal-aout* 
tles at the most exciting moments of one's life, but also 
Ihat in Scotland they have a wonderful faculty of suaothering 
the fire with enormous blocks of coal, selected from the said 
coal-scuttles, as you will hear forthwith. I dåre say you re- 
member, Susan, one particular moming, when I called al 
Ann Street, and found you so vexed by your Sarah, vho^ 
instead of answering the post-bell as you evidently wished 
her to do the moment it rang, insisted on conduding her 
funereal operations on the drawing-room fire. What a feTer 
you were in till slie lefb the room !" 

*^ Miss Fleming expected a letter^ I suppose ?" said Mr. 
tiumley. 

''People generally do when they hear the poai-beU ring.** 
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^*I hope aihe was not disappointed V 

" No — tlie letter came ; and as it was a idce fat one^ and 
ahe looked very desirous to read it, I good-naturedlj sat 
down to Mrs. Flemiug*s embroidery-frame to allow her to 
detour it in peace. Un pasaovnt, I maj observe, that I 
croBsed all the stitches wrong. But/' she added, interrupt- 
ing herself abruptly, " it seems to me that you enoourage 
me to goasip merely to pass away time^ and to prevent my 
story from being heard." 

''No, indeedj bat as you said you painted from life, 
I " 

^ Only the post-bell and the coal-scuttle. Besides, Susan 
never told me the oontents of the letter, and, stränge as it 
may seem, Mr. Lumley, I never asked her what they were." 

''I suppose you mean to give me a hafd hit by that 
remark," he said, good-naturedly. 

" If the cap fits, certainly, wear it ^" 

But Susan, seeing Mrs. Talbot look vexed at the continued 
sparring between her daughter and Mr. Lumley, said, hastily, 
" The letter was — I recollect the circumstance well — ona 
from William, and its oontents were particularly acceptable 
to me. Moreover, it was owing to Mr. Lumley's kindness^ 
as Lady Harriet well knows, that they were so." 

Mr. Lumley bowed. Greraldine scolded Susan for grati- 
fying his curiosity, and the reading of the manuscript was 
resumed. 

And now let us ask our readers whether it was ever their 
fäte to wade through the first effusions of a young author'8 
braio, and whether they can récall the involved sentenoes, 
the astounding number of adjectives, the wonderful inci- 
dents, the overpowering emotions and floods of tears, to 
which they were then exposed ? If so, they will thank 
US heartily for sparing them Geraldine's fragment ; nor 
will they, we trust, blame us if we also withhold Susan^s. 
Had it been written under less peculiar circumstances, we 
should gladly ha ve given our readers an opportunity of seeing 
that Mr. Lumley did not overrate her talents j as it was, 
they miglit be tempted, if they read her story, to think, as 
she herself did, that his approval of her present performanoe 
was — a great mistake. 

Susan, as we have said before, was no heaven-born Könius. 
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Slie bad talents, imagination, and heart, but mncb of ibe 
cbarm of her writings consisted in tbe even flow of ber sen- 
tenceSy and tbe elegance of ber language. To write as she 
"wrote required time and study, and neitber of tbese de&i- 
derata was now at ber disposal. Tbe consequence was, tbat 
ber present production waa so unlike ber iisual ones^ tbat 
Mr. Lumlej and Ladj Harriet imagined tbe cbange was 
made purposelj to mislead tbe Talbots, wbile sbe herself 
only considered it a complete failure. 

In tbis idea sbe was mistaken. It was not like one of 
bers, certainly ; still it was cleverly written in many respects, 
and tbe judges botb agreed tbat it was a wonderfal effort for 
a beginner, tbat it in&aitely surpassed Geraldine^s, and waa, 
in some particulars, scarcely inferior to Mr. Lumley*& Grer- 
aldine, indeed, binted malidously, tbat wben be came to any 
sentence it was difficult to read, be coolly interpolated some- 
tbing of bis own, for sbe was certain tbat a few of tbe 
tams of expression were quite in bis peculiar style. 

Sasan grew redder and redder under tbese remarks, and 
murmured sometbing about it not being a fiur trial of strengtb 
between Geraldine and ber, as sbe bad been in tbe custom of 
writing from ber cbildboodL 

Ob yes, Geraldine was sure sbe must bave been, it came 
to her so naturally ; still it was quite as fair a contest be- 
tween berself and Susan as between ber and Mr. Lumley, 
and tbere could not be a doubt tbat tbe strife— sbe laid a 
maliciouB empbasis on tbe word — ^now lay solely between 
tbem. 

liady Harriet observed tbat Geraldine's argumeut was 
conclusive, and tbat ber vote went in Susan's favour ; for 
tbougb ber story was decidedly inferior to Mr. Lumley^s, her 
comparative youtb and inexperienoe, not to raention tfaat it 
was written so completely corUre cosur, entitled it to soqm 
consideration. 

Mrs. Talbot quite agreed witb Lady Harriet, Snsan*8 
essay was worthy of great praise. Sbe was tbe only one of 
tbe tbree wbo bad called any great moral principle into play, 
and sbe bad bandled it so skilfuUy as to leave tbe strongest 
impression on tbe mind. In ber opinion, tbat was a trae 
test of good writing. 

Besides, as Geriddine remarked, Mr. Lumley bad taoitlj 
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relinqnislied the prize, by xnaking use of his MS. in another 
plaoa 

*' In &hort, Miss Fleming," he said, in conclosion, '^ou are 
nnanimously declared worthj of tke prize, so yoa maj as 
well aooept yonr fäte with resignation." 

Susan looked reproachfully, first at him, and then at Lady 
Harriet, as she exclaimed, " I thongbt you would have been 
xnore generous and more just. It is Mr. Lumley only vbo 
bas any title to tbe ring." 

"I do not tbink so," be said gravely; " but if tbat really 
is Miss Fleming^s opinion, and if sbe and yoa all will allow 
me to do wbat I will witb tbe ring, I sball run tbe risk of 
being oonsidered a little arrogant and presumptuouS) and 
will accept tbe prize." 

Geraldine frowned sligbtly, tbe two elder ladies said 
** Gertainly," and Susan warmly expressed ber satisfaction. 

Mrs. Talbot gave bim tbe ring. He beld it suspended for 
a moment on tbe tip of bis little finger ; tben, turning to 
Susan, said, ''Miss Fleming, I bave aocepted tbe prize to 
please you. I bope you will, in retum, gratify me by taking 
from its present unwortfay possessor tbat wbicb by.rigbt 
belongs to you." 

Greraldine clapped ber bands. " Ab, tbafs rigbt, guardian 1 " 
Susan would bave given worlds to refuse ; but one quick 
glance round tbe table sbowed ber it would be wiser to ' 
'' accept ber fäte," as Mr. Lumley bad said a few minutes 
before, "witb resignation." So sbe allowed bim to place tbe 
ring on ber finger, and say something sbe was too wretcbed 
to bear, about '' bis respect for ber talents being as great as 
Miss Talbot could desire." 

It required some consideration next moming ere Susan 
oonld decide upon seeking tbe breakfast-room at ber usual 
early bour ; but, baving i)ersuaded berself tbat tbeie was 
little cbance of a second interview tbere with Mr. Lumley, 
efpecially as tbe moming was very fine, and he was fond of 
a walk before breakfast, sbe thougbt it would be a needless 
self-sacrifice to resist ber inclinations, and so went down at 
her accustomed time. 

It was, indeed, an exquisite moming, aud tbrowing open 
tbe window, sbe seated berself close to it, inbaling tbe f resh, 
balmj aii; gazing on tbe fiitting ligbts of the d^ant land- 
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soape, and at times jotting down in her Uttle m^moTandmii- 
book sucb recoUections of tbe preceding moming'8 oonvevaa- 
iion as she wished to preaerve. 

She became gradaally interested in ber oooapaiioii, 
and was beginning to write ber impresaions of Mr. liomle/fl 
good taste and oonaiderate conduot tbe evening belbre^ wbea 
be bimself passed, perceived ber, tben, tuming back, leaned 
on tbe window-aill, and said, in answer to ber remark <m tbe 
fineness of tbe weatber — 

'< It is a verj fine moming, oertainly, but tbe ^groond is 
■o penetrated by tbe beavy rain of last nigbt, tbat I bavt 
been forced to sborten mj walk. Would you tbink me ygcj 
intrusive, Miss Fleming, if I ventured asecond tim^ to break 
in upon your quiet moming bonr 1" 

Wbat cQuld sbe say exeept tbat it would be no introsion I 

He waited for no more cordial invitation, bnt immediatelj 
joined ber. 

".Wbat a cbeerfal snnny room tbis is !" be said, on eate^ 
ing ; " I do not wooder ad your baunting it." 

** Yes," sbe replied ; ** wbenever tbere is sunsbine it ia to be 
fouod in tbis room. But I almost despaired of any while I 
remained bere." 

" Do you really leave ns to-morrow V* 

"Yes, Lady Harriet bas kindly arranged to take me 
bome wben she passes tbrougb £dinburgb.*' 

'^ I am very sorry to bear it. Now pray, Misa Fleming; 
do not ]ook so incredulous, I really am sorry. We sbail 
misa our masical evenings and you in a tbousand waya." 

Susan laugbed, and thougbt it really was very amuaing to 
see Geraldine's bint so readily acted upon. He, bowe?er, 
looked perfectly gra^e as be asked ber wbetber, as she was 
going so sQon, sbe could spare bim a balf-bour before bceak* 
fitst to talk orer tbe necessary arrangements for tbe publica- 
tion of ber noveL He knew now tbat ber time waa really 
valuable, and bé bad seen ber writing aa be passed ; atiil 
ibere were some tbings be desired to . spieak to ber 
about, and it would be mucb more simple to do so direotly 
witb ber than to transact tbe business tbrougb William's 
ageucy. 

Sbe assured bim sbe was quite ready, quite tbankfol to 
him to wasting so mucb tbougbt on ber afi^^ii»; må 
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aa to wliat slie had been writing, it was — ^it wa&— onlj a 
jotirnaL 

** Ah ! like Qther young ladies, you keep a diarj," and he 
laugbed. 

" I ougbt not to call it so ; I never ooal4 continne a 
regalar diary, although I liave often tried to do so. Tbere 
are some events in one's life, however, which one does feel 
inclined to set down fop future consideration." 

" Well, perhaps it may be i^ ; at any råte, it is a curions 
tbi^g to refer to in after years. I wonder,'* be added, with 
a sHght laBgh, ** wbetber you would tbink me very imperti- 
nent if I were to inquire wbetber my name is mentioned in 
yonr yesterday*s diary, and if so, wbetber you bave painted 
lAe. all black f 

Sbe colonred, besHated for an instant, tben, placing tbe 
open book in bis band, said, '^If you bave tbe sligbtest 
cnriosity on tbe subject, you are perfectly welcome to read 
wbat J bave written." 

Startled, yet interested by tbe stränge mixture of frank- 
ness and reserve in tbe manner in wbicb sbe treated bim, be 
took tbe book, and glanced över it witb tbat peculiar 
power of concentrating in one look a wbole bost of otber 
people's glances^ wbicb William bad described to Susan 
years ago. At first tbere seemed to ber sometbing almost 
appallins in tbe keenness of bis eye, and iu tbefirm compres- 
aion of bis lips. Tbe eye soffcened, bowever, and tbe moatb 
relaxed into a smile, as, closing tbe book, be restored it^ and 
observed — 

" You bave done me more and yourself less tban justice, 
Miss Fleming. Tour rebuke of my iudiscretion was, as I 
bave more tban once confessed, too well-merited. Ton bave 
no reason to blame yourself for baving inflicted it. . I bope 
to be tbe better for it all my life. Äit now, suppose tbat 
we forget our fbrmer mutual misunderstandings, tbat we let 
bygones be bygonea, tbat we make a covenant of amity 
henceforward, and, as cbildren do in like circumstances, 
sbake bands and be Mends.** 

He put out bid band. Sbe could not do otberwise tban 
foUow bis example ; and, as be cordially sbook it, be said, 
witb a pleasant smile, " I bave a theory tbat one can tell 
a great deal from tbe way in wbicb a person sbakes bands 
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with one, and I prophesy that yoa will trast me hence- 
forward, as I shall certainly trust you. So that is settled ; 
and now we must to business, and I mean to speak to you 
as frankly as if you were William and not Miss Fleming." 

'' I thank you ; it is what will please me most." 

" I guessed it would. You are almost the only person I 
ever met wbo seems to think praise an insult, and Llame — 
I mean the reverse of praise — ^rather pleasant than otherwise. 
Is it not 80 r 

« I dislike flattery, at least." 

" Flattery is a thing in which I seldom indulge, except to 
people I dislike or despise, or, at the best, do not care a rush 
about.'* 

Susan smiled. 

" We shall understand one another by-and-by," he said ; 
then added, abruptly, " meanwhile, I must tell you, in so 
many words, that I am quite disappointed in the winding- 
up of your noveL" 

" Indeed T' and the plain speaking gave her a shock as if 
a jug of cold wftter had been flung över her. 

" Is that better than flattery ?" the malicious blue eyes 
asked, as they watched the sudden change of her counte- 
nance ; but the lips said, " Not that I disapprove of the plot 
in itself, but that I do not think you have done either it 
or yourself justice. One would say the two or three last 
chapters had been written under the pressure of either 
sorrow or illness." 

" You are right, I was ill ; I can quite believe that they 
are not what they ought to be." ' 

" What, Miss Fleming, do you give in without a word I 
Do you not think, if you do not call, me a Qoth for so fero- 
cious an attack on you ?" 

* Indeed, I do not ; for I quite agree with you, and am 
perfectly willing to write the end över again, if you think I 
can improve it." 

" I really do think you can. I fully believe that were 
you to reconsider the last förty or fifty pages, you would 
improve them vastly ; and it is much better to delay the 
publication a few weeks or months than to do yourself or 
your subject injustice. You have recovered your health 
now, have you not 1 I know I often feel as if a breath of 
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Coantry air brought health and inspiration on its wings, and 
if I were not a sad idle dog, I should do wonders in the 
country. But, ålas ! I am so indolent. You, I know, are 
industrious." 

" They say so." 

" They do say so, tlierefore I have no hesitation in siiggest- 
ing some härd work for you. If you will allow me I shall 
mark the passages I should particularly like you to revise, 
and I shall also give you a list of books which may be useful 
to you. You can easily procure books at the public libraries, 
can you not 1 " 

" Yery easily. Frank manages that for me." 

"Your younger brother's name is Frank? Well! sup- 
pose I send any remarks or suggestions I may have to make 
to you from time to time, to his address. During William's 
absence it might be more agreeable to you to make him our 
mode of communication." 

" I shall be most gratefuL" 

" No, no 1 no gratitude. Every one in this world ought 
to help his neighbour if he can ; yoii would do the like for 
any friend of Geraldine's, I know, were it in your power, and 
would think nothing of it. I shall therefore send my parcel 
ifO your brothei* Frank. And now, as my business is happily 
^ concluded, I shall not interrupt you further." 

Bo saying, he left the room. 

The following evening saw Susan Fleming re-established 
in her Ann Street home, but the state of her health and 
spirits was strangely different from what it had been when 
she left it ; and much of the change originated in her two 
sbort interviews with Mr. Lumley. It is true that even yet 
she did not feel at ease with him ; his manner was toa 
abrupt, too odd, to make that possible. But she respected 
him, and felt that, in spite of what had passed with regard 
to Lilias, her secret was as safe in his hands as in her own. 
Indeed, it was in some respects a relief to have the weight 
of it taken off her mind, for so long as she believed him to 
have encouraged her in writing simply because he imagined 
Lilias to be his unknown contributor, she had felt it scarcely 
honourable to avail herself of his services. Now she had no 
such scruples. He had solemnly promised that henceforward 
their transactions should be on the footing of author and 
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editor, ratlier tlian on tliat of friend and friend. The 
" lieDceforward " led her to suspect th^t tliis had not always 
been the case, bat it was a comfort to think that it would 
be so for the future. 

It was not, however, aolely in a selfish point of view that 
she considered Mr. Lumley. Oflen, when seated by her 
mother's side talking over the minuti» of her stay at the 
cottage, a smile would cross her face as she recalled Gerald- 
ine*s admiration of her guardian, and speculated on their 
probable future. She was glad, when that thought arose, 
that she was at last on friendly terms with him, and she 
hoped that one day she should leam to feel as much at ease 
in his presenöe as she would wish to do in that of Geraldine's 
husband. 

Geraldine's husband ! — how often that thought haunted 
her ! and the ofbener it came the less she disliked it. She 
remembered his manner to her friend, always so courteous 
and gentle, and yet with the slightest possible assumption of 
authority ; an authority which becåme him well, even as a 
guardian, and which would even better become him as the 
husband of a creature so young, so lovely, and so fasci- 
natingly wilful. " Ah, yes ! it would do beautifuUy." 

So Susan dreamed ; and her dreams, though they perbaps 
delayed the execution of her task, rendered it more agreea- 
ble, surrounding it with an ideal atmosphere of that cottage 
parlour and its attractive inhabitants. It is no easy matber, 
however, to revise and retouch a three volume novel, espe- 
cially when one*s pet passages are most particularly marked 
as requiring correction. It takes time as well as thought 
and labour to do thls well; and autumn was fading into 
winter before " Annie Leslie " was completed. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE GEBIIAN BATHS. 

The month of October was nearly at an end, and Mrs. Harris 
and Lilias were still on the continent. Their last letter was 
dated from Baden-Baden. It expressed much delight with 
*.he scenery and society they had met with, and hinted, that 
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if uothing occurred to change tbeir plans, they might delay 
their return home till Christinas, or might even spend the 
winter in Vienna. 

This announcement excited innumerable conjectures in 
Mrs. Fleming's brain. Wbat could put such an idea in Mrs. 
Harris's head 'I Did Susan think tbat Lilias was going to be 
married? What else could tempt them to stay abroad so long? 

Suaan tbought it much more likely tbat the complete 
cbange of life bad been so pleasant as to make them dis- 
inclined to retum to the rontine gaieties of home ; but this 
explanation did not satisfy Mrs. Fleming. She was quite 
certain that something was going on, for Mrs. Harris bad 
twice written to ber, and it was very seldom she did that ; 
and besides, there were so many allusions in ber letters to 
the admiration Lilias bad met with, not only from ber own 
countrymen, but from foreigners, that she should not be at all 
surprised to bear that Prince Kugelscraft or Baron Eberfort 
wanted to carry ber pretty Lily off to that dreadful Black 
Forest. But Susan only laughed the more at this fancy, and 
assured her motber that there was not the least chance of 
lily giving np her own country for a princedom or barony 
abroad. 

Mrs. Fleming looked a little blank when Susan spöke so 
carelessly; but, remembering tbat in the multitude of coun- 
Bellors there is wisdom, she placed her mother-in-law's letter 
in Jean's hands, and her remarks tallied completely with ber 
own opinion. 

'' £b, mem ! Tm thinking Madame Harris bas gotten at 
the least a lord duke for our bonnie Miss Lily. Ay, ay, 
it's plain there's a wedding on the tawpee (ta/pis) ; and 'deed, 
xna'am, I think it's near about time that so it should be, for 
we have heard a deal about Miss Lily's marriage for twa or 
three year. I wish though, mem," she added, as she retumed 
the letter to her mistress, "that Madame Harris bad just 
given a bit sough of the name of the young English lordie 
that she says bas been with them a' the time at that queer- 
named place she writes from. What for do they double the 
Baden, mem, do ye kenl" 

" Indeed, Jean, I don't know ; you bad better ask Susan 
about that. But as to the English gentleman's name, it is 
odd that my mother-in-law does not mention it;" and 
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Mrs. Fleming amnsed lierself by rnnning över all the noble 
Euglish families sLe could remeniber, and speculating whether 
it could be Lord this or Lord that. If Rhe could but find 
out who were the attacJih at Vienna, it might belp her ; bnt 
then she remembered that, thongh he was distinctly men- 
tioned as belonging to " the embassy," there were so many 
courta in Oermany, it was impossible to tell which embassy 
he was attached to. The only name that seemed at all likely 
was that of a certain Henry Kedmond, who bad been at £ton 
with William, and who on this plea bad been introduced to 
them at Vienna. Did Susan think Mr. Redmond could be 
the man ? 

As Susan well remembered that at Eton Mr. Redmond 
bad been considered at once a tyrant and a coward, she 
tried to persuade herself that LiUas uever could waste a 
thought on such a character ; and though she did not tell 
her mother why she was sure Mr. Redmond could not be 
their attraction, she gave her opinion so decidedly, that 
Mrs. Fleming yielded to it. Still she was not herself 
quite corafortable on the subject, for she remembered that 
Geraldine, on hearing Mr. Redmond mentioned, bad ex- 
pressed a hope that Mrs. Harris would not become inti- 
mate with him ; and she took an early opportunity of 
asking Miss Talbot whether there was anything in Mr. 
Redmond*s character which rendered bis acquaintance ob- 
jectionable. 

Greraldine answered a little reservedly, and said Bbe sup- 
posed he was very like other young honourables — neither 
better nor worse — only she bad a private reason, which she 
wnuld tell her some day, for not liking him. This did not 
quite satisfy Susan. It seemed to her to imply that " the 
Honourable Henry Redmond'* was a dangerous man; and 
when another fortnight elapsed without a letter from Lilias, 
she became really anxious, and resolved to write and incjuire 
the reason of her unusual silence. 

She was sitting down to her desk for the purpose, wben a 
note was placed in her hand, dated Moray Place. It con- 
tained only a few lines from her äister, to announoe tbeir 
arrival the night before j but there was a tremulousness in 
the handwriting, an ungatlieredness in the words and aen- 
tences, so unlike Lilias's usual style, as to alarm her greatly. 
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So she instantly put on her bonn et, and walked to Moray 
Place, to inquire the meaning of their sudden return. 

She found the house in considerable confiision, the servants 
having received no warning of their intended arrival ; and 
she was told that neither of the ladies had yet lefb their 
rooms, and that Mrs. Harris had given particular orders that 
Miss Lilias was not to be disturbed on any account. A 
vagiie dread of evil seized Susan on hearing this, and she 
sent to ask Watson to speak to her. 

" Watson was engaged witn Mrs. Harris," was the message 
she received in return ; but Mrs. Harris sent her compli- 
ments, and would call at Änn Street in the course of the day. 

Lilias did not accompany her grand raother in this visit ; 
and though Mrs. Harris ascribed her absénce merely to a 
slight cold and to the over-fatigue of a rapid journey, her 
embarrassment in saying so convinced Susan that, if this 
were the truth, it was not the whole truth. But as she did 
not consider herself entitled to ask more, Mrs. Harris might 
have departed without giving any further elucidation of the 
mystery, had not Mrs. Fleming, in a laughing way, asked 
her whether Liiias's cold had hothing to do with "heart 
complaint" — an innocently intended jest, on which the 
good lady pluified herself mightily, biit which made Mrs. 
Harris look very grave. 

" I don't understand yoU," she said bluntly, though her 
face betrayed that she understood perfectly. 

" I mean," said Mrs. Fleming, with the little nervous 
laugh people give when a joke falls flat — " I mean, is there 
nothing of more importance to tell us 1 Your last letters 
seeraed to hint at something. Indeed," she added, with 
single-minded straightforwardness, "I quite expected to 
hear that my dear lily was an engaged young lady." 

A blackness like that of night passed över Mrs. Harris's 
face, and for a moment she was perfectly silent. At length 
she spöke, but in a voice so changed, so sorrowful, that Susan 
pitied her from the bottom of her heart. "And I too 
expected it, but — but — it was not to be ;" and she tiu-ned 
away to hide the unwonted moisture that dimmed her eyes. 
By degrees the truth crept out. 

Mrs. Harris, flattered by the attention which Lilias's 
beauty and the style in which they travelled had attracted 
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towards them both, had for the first months of ber sojoum 
at tbe German batbs found ber progress one coDtinued 
triumpb. Gratified by tbe incessant bomage paid to ber 
darlingj sbe bad encouraged ratber tban repulsed tbe crowds 
of admirers wbo surrounded ber ; but Lilms bad prized tbe 
societj of one alone. Tbat one was Heniy Redmond. His 
Eton acquaintance witb William seemed to ber to entitle 
bim to be considered a friend among tbe crowd of strangers 
and foreigners wbo surrounded ber; and, less conversant 
tban Susan witb bis boyisb characteristics, sbe believed bim 
wbat be seemed to be---an open-bearted, generoiis, polisbed 
gentleman. Tbere was about bim tbat natural grace and 
air of bigb breeding wbicb onlj tbe best society caii give ; 
and bis delicate and, as it seemed, unconsdous admiration of 
bersel^ bis youtb, bandsome person, and agreeable conver- 
sation, were wonderfuUy attractive to Lilias, especially so 
wben contrasted witb tbe "devotion" of tbe foreigners wbom 
Mrs. Harris*s inexperience gatbered round ber. 

Mrs. Harris, bowever, cared little for a mere "bonourable," 
as compared witb princes, marquises, and barons ; and so 
deeply imbued was sbe witb bis insignificance, tbat it never 
occurred to ber tbat Lilias was less ambitious tban herself 
until it was too late. 

" Lang ere witless ' Lily * wist, 
Her heart was 8to'D, her peace was gane." 

And wben Mrs. Harris discovered tbat it was so, sbe bad 
too mucb true affection for ber to blame ber cboice. Sbe 
took tbe trouble of making inquiries about bimtben, and 
found be was tbe second son of a Britiäb peer, tbat be was 
independent in foribune, and tbat bis elder brotber was un< 
married and in bad bealtb ! 

Tbis was consolatory. Visions of seeing ber cbild aJ- 
mi^ed into tbe bigbest circles of tbe London world consoled 
ber for tbe rejection of Prince Kugelscraft, and Mr. Eed- 
mond was allowed .to be tbeir constant attendant wberever 
tbey went. 

Thus matters were going on wben sbe wrote to Mrs. 
Fleming. A week or two only was to elapse ere Henry 
Bedmond returned to bis duties at tbe Yiennese embassy 
"^re tbat time came sbe expected Lilias to be bis pligbted 
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bride, and, if so, vrhj sliould they not winter in the gay 
Auatrian capitall Ålas! like many other women poor Mrs, 
Harris reckoned without her höst. The day of Henry Red- 
mond'8 departure arrived, and as he både Lilias adieii he ex- 
pressed a hope that they might meet in England. He was 
to retum home in a month or two, and he should like ex- 
tremely, he said, to make her acquainted with his cousin 
Louiaa — ^hts betrothed! 

The bolt was shot. This, then, was the end of alL De- 
luded by the little dvilities which every man is willing 
to pay a pretty girl ; misled by the rapidity with which 
acqnaintanoe on the continent ripens ioto intimacy, Mrs. 
Harris and Lilias had believed him to be io love when he 
was only amusiDg himsel£ One awoke from her bright 
dream to intense wrath and indignation agaiost the ofifender; 
the other — ah, poor girl, how wretched åie was I For the 
first time in her life her heart had been touched — and she 
felt deserted, desolate. She entreated her grandmother to 
carry her at once from a place where she had been happy; 
to take her anywhere to forget him. 

Mrs. Harris agreed at once ; but she had not the wisdom 
to allow change of place and change of face to do their work 
insensibly. She was too angry with Henry Kedmond, too 
deeply mortified by having been herself deceived, to keep 
silence. She poured the phials of her wrath on his head, in 
a torren t of such bitter words that Lilias's loving heart 
was deeply wounded. No woman likes to hear her idol 
blamed whilc he is her idol, and as yet Lilias loved him 
deeply, and, with the humility of love, was more ready to 
blame herself than him. She found a thousand excuses for 
him, and yet she was so wretched, so very wretched ! 

Travelling, instead of soothing her grief, seemed to irritate 
it. She wished to go home ; and to this also Mrs. Harris 
yielded without seeking to know her reasons — and so they 
had retumed. 

Susan truly pitied her step-grandmother when these par- 
ticulars slowly oozed out in the course of conversation. It 
"was so härd to be foiled at the very moment of an expected 
triumph ; so bitter to have to tell this tale of disappoiiit- 
ment and mortification, instead of bringing Lilias home the 
brid^ of 9Ji es^rVs son ! But Susan'8 feelings of sympathy 
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were speedily put to flight wlien her step-grandmother ex- 
claimed, afber a short silence — 

" The most annojdng part of the business was lilias^s 
disconragement of Prince Kugelscraft. She insisted upon 
xny giving him his congé almost before she was asked ; and 
that; simply because this Mr. Kedmond langhed at his black 
beard and bushy moustaches. Poor dear Lily bad not even 
the credit of having bad the Prince's offer made ber ; yet 
these things, you know, always give a girl a certain consider- 
ation." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Fleming, with a puzzled air, " does 
it give a girl consideration to be known to have refused a 
good offer?" 

" Of course it does," said Mrs. Harris, indifferently. 

" Then, Susan, I don*t see why " 

Siisan gave her a waming look. Mrs. Harris observed it. 

" Well ! what of Susan ? I don't suppose she bas re- 
fused a good offer?" she said, in an offensively contemptuous 
tone. 

"Not a prince, certainly," said Mrs. Fleming. 

** We had better drop the subject, mamma," Susan inter- 
rupted, as she saw Mrs. Harris's sharp eyes turaed on her 
with a questioning and somewhat impertinent glance : " you 
know that 1 have no wish to many anybody, prince or com- 
moner." 

" Of course not," Mrs. Harris said ; " such a thing would 
be highly reprehensible in your case. Lilias is very differ- 
ently situated. She is not only likely to marry soon and 
well, but it is desirable that she should. As my adopted 
child she bas every opportunity of making a suitable match ; 
and as most of my income dies with me, I earnestly wish to 
see her established in a position suited to her tastes and 
habits. With you, on the contrary, neither your position, 
your habits, nor anything else, render matrimony desirable. 
You are essential to your mother'8 comfort, and, luckily, you 
are evidently intended by nature for an old maid. I am 
glad you see it in the same light as I do." 

Susan'8 eyebrows were slightly elevated at the conclasion 
of this speech ; she felt half-tempted to laugh, and yet the 
assumption of Mrs. Harria*s manner was enough to irritate 
^ less proud spirit than hers ; but Mrs. Fleming was cpite 
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indignant at the idea of Susan dyisg an old niaid. She was 
sure, if she did, it would be her own fault. 

Mrs. Harris smiled superciliously. " Perhaps Mrs. Fle- 
ming thoiight that " 

Susan broke in abruptly, " Präy say no more on the sub- 
ject, Mrs. Harris. You do not understand us, and perhaps 
we don't sympathize with you; so it is no use to discuss the 
matter fiirther." 

Mrs. Hai'ris looked as if inclined to niake some angry 
answer, when Mrs. Fleming said, boldly, " Did not Lillas 
write that you met Mr. Hay in Gernmnyl " 

" Yes, of course we did, and his JUmcée also." 

" His what 1 *' asked Mrs. Fleming, turning påle with 
astonishment. 

" His betrothéd — ^Miss Harvey. Of course you heard of his 
marriagé ? She is a pretty little silly thing with plenty of 
nioney, so I suppose it will be called a good match." 

" Going to be marriéd ! " repeated Mrs. Fleming, in a 
tone that forcibly reminded Susan of Constance, in King 
John ; so tragic was the expression, so indignant the voice. 

" Yes, it was not a very romantic acquaintancé, I allow, 
They met on board a Hhine steamer, and the business was 
settled in a couple of days, I believe." 

" Oh, Susan ! " gaspéd Mrs. Fleming, " could you have 
believed it ?" 

" Why, what has Susan to do with it 1 She surely was 
not such a fool as to^believe that a canny Scot would marry 
a plain girl like her without a penny, even though he was 
enough of a miamma's boy to be civil to her for his mother's 
sakel" 

Susan could scarcely help laughing at this speech. It 
contrasted so oddly with the reality. 

Mrs. Fleming drew herself up with some dignity as she 
replied, that " Susan was not å girl to construe common 
civilities into anything moré decided — far from it. But site 
felt a little indignant, she confessed, that a man who had 
been nearly out of his sénses in July becanse Susan refused 
him, should be engaged to another girl by the end of October. 
She wondered, indeed, that he dared to think of ireturning to 
Edinburgh after such extraordinary fickleness." 

** Pear mamma, it was the very wlsest thing he oould do." 
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^ No, Susan, it vas not. I am ashamed of you for saying 
or thinking such a thiDg. But why should I talk to you on 
tbe subject? Throughout this business you have been as 
obstinate as possible. All I could say was of no avaiL And 
it only serves you rigbt to bave bim cbange bis object so 
immediately. It proves bow very sballow-bearted be is — a 
girl be bad siot seen balf a dozen times !** 

Susan could not but laugb at " tbe reason wby*' sbe sbould 
bave regretted Mr. Hay's fickleness ; but sbe only said, tbat 
if Miss Harvey were pretty and ricb, sbe boped 

"Don*t contradict me, Susan. His bebaviour is quite 
unjustifiable. Pretty and ricb ! "Well, so would you bave 
been if your dear fatber bad lived, and bbings bad not gone 
wrong, or even if poor James bad returned bome. But it is 
always tbe way. Sometbing is always occurring to vex me." 

" Do you mean to say," said Mrs. Harris, wbo till now 
bad been silenced by Mrs. Fleming*s torrent of words — " do 
you mean to say tbat Mr. Hay was engaged to Susan in 
Julyr 

"Ob, no, no !" said Susan eagerly ; "we never were engaged 
—-only be — ^tbat is, I — ^I mean be wanted to marry me, and 
I refused, and mamma thougbt me fooUsb — tbat is alL 
Perbaps mamma boped I would cbange my mind ; but I 
never did — ^I never could, and I told bim so." 

" It is very odd tbat I was not sooner made acquainted 
witb tbis." 

" I toid no one, not even William." 

" I tbink your motber was quite rigbt, Susan," said Mrs. 
Harris ; " you ougbt not to bave refused so good an offer, at 
least oflliand. By-and-by perbaps you migbt bave-» " 

Susan's cbeek flusbed angrily. '^ I bad made up ray mind, 
and tberefore it would bave been disbonourable to keep bim 
in suspense." 

*^ Eeally, Miss Susan, you take matters witb a bigh band. 
Now it seoms to me, tbat for a girl wbo talks so mucb about 
duty to ber motber, brotbers, sisters, and so on, you have 
acted pretty selfisbly in tbis matter." 

" I thougbt," said Susan, witb a sligbt smile, " tbat you 
bad disapproved of matrimony altogetber for me, Mi-s. 
Harris." 

'*Miss Fleming," sbe angrily replied, "your manner is not 
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of the most pleasant, and I congratulate Mr. Hay on tbe 
escape he Las made. Miss Harvey, at least, does not look 
like a termagant." 

" You are right, Mrs. Harris — we sbould not have suited 
each otber ; and I hope you will agree with me that his 
refusal should never again be alluded to. To spread tbe 
matter furtber migbt render bim and bis friends uncom- 
fortable." 

" I bope,** said Mrs. Harris, witb a sligbt toss of ber bead, 
*' tbat I am capable of conducting myself properly witbout 
requiring advice from Miss Fleming. Tbose wbo cannot 
receive counsel graciously sbould be chary of volunteering it 
to otbers.*' And rising bastily, and with scarcely an at- 
tempt at a "good-bye," sbe sailed out of tbe room. 

" Ob, mamma ! wby did you tell ber 1* 

" I really could not belp it, Susan ; I was so vexed by 
Mr. Hay's fickleness." 

" I am only vexed tbat Mrs. Hay sbould bave scrupled to 
tell me of bis marriage." 

Tbat distress was not of long continuance, for tbe very 
next moming a letter arrived &om Locbarg to tell Susan 
all about it. " You, love, are tbe first person I bave written 
to on tbe subject," was tbe beginning of tbe epistle, and a 
bope was expressed at tbe end tbat Ilobert's sudden cbange 
would not deprive bis young wife of so true a Mend as 
Susan Fleming. 

Tbus Su8an's beart was set at ease witb regard to ber 
rejected admirer, but tbe deeper grief of seeing Lilias sufier 
was less easily remedied. Mrs. Harris insisted tbat dear 
Xiily was getting quite well, and looking quite cbeerful, now 
tbat sbe was safely settled at bome ; but tbe very exertions / 
fibe made to iill tbe bouse witb company and to amuse Lilias 
in every possible way, tbe deligbt sbe expressed wben a smile 
brigbtened ber face or a tinge of colour was visible in ber 
cbeek, gave tbe lie to ber protestations. 

Susan was convinced tbat ber grandmotber*s mode of treat* 
ment was not one likely to restore Lilias^s peace of mind. It 
seemed to ber tbat sbe required sympatby more tban excite- 
ment, a rooting out of tbe evil ratber tban an encouragement 
to conceal ber sorrow under fklse smiles. But it was no 
longer in Susan's power to suggest eitber cure or alleyiation 
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of her Borrow. They znet seldom, and tbat generally in the 
presence of strangers. If otherwise, Lillas carefully avoided 
the openings to confidential conversation, which Susan took 
pains to afford her, and talked to her as she talked to others, 
with affected enthusiasm, of their continental trip. Indeed, 
habit bad now brought her to do this so well that her ex- 
pressions of delight might have misled a less keen-sighted 
observer. Susan never was deceived. To her eyes each 
rainbow-coloured picture displayed its foundation of tears ; 
beneath each rose she descried the sharp-pointed thom, and 
her own heart bled for the sufferings of one so young and so 
unhappy. 

A mere chance at last unlocked Lilia8'8 heart. One mom- 
ing Susan called earlier than usuäl at Moray Flace, and, 
contrary to custom, she found her sister alone. She was 
seated before her embroidery-frame, hut its cover was unre- 
moved, and the book she held in her hand had evidently 
been snatched up as the door was unclosed, for it was upside 
down. Traces of tears were on her swoUen eyelids, and 
Susan felt that neither work nor reading had employed her 
thoughts that day. She made it a point, however, not to 
seem conscious of her embarrassment, and chatted of indif- 
ferent things as calmly as she could. lillas scarcely attered 
a word in retum. 

Suddenly the sound of military music was heard, and 
Lillas, starting up, said, " Ah ! Slr Arthur Bavenshill pro- 
mised to make the regiment pass the window thia mom- 
ing — I am glad he remembered. Come, Susan, you must 
see the dragoons." 

Susan foUowed her to the front window, and, keeping 
within the shadow of its ample draperies, watched the gal- 
lant troop as they wound round the square, the sun flashing 
gaily on their silver helmets and gold-embroidered unifoims, 
while the prancing horses, and the full brass band playing a 
waltz (to which Lillas had danced the evening before with 
Slr Arthur), formed a combination of sights and sounds which 
was pecullarly exhilarating to Susan. Her eye flashed, the 
colour rose to her cheek, her foot unconsciously beat time ; 
and as Lillas pressed a little forward to retum Slr Arthur'8 
bow, she said, with a slight start, " Really, Susy, you look 
-luite handsome this moniing.'* 
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Susan blushed, and drew back still more from the window, 
and would fain have drawn her sister back also; for she 
sbrank with an innate sense of propriety from the idea of 
her beautiful Lily exposing herself to such public homage. 
But ere she had time to remonstrate, Lilias turned from the 
window of her own accord, but looking so deadly påle and 
faint that Susan instinctively caught her in her arms, and 
carried her to a couch at a little distance. 

" O heavens ! hov like — ^how very like !" mnrmured poor 
Lilias, as, pressing her hand tightly on her heart, her cheek 
grew whiter and whiter, her very lips turned påle, and 
large tears rolled slowly from her closed eyelids. Susan 
laid her gently down, and, kneeling by her side, bathed her 
hands and temples with eau-de- Cologne, and whispered, 
" You have over-fatigued yourself, Lily, darling ; you must 
rest awhile." The sofb, low tones seemed to fall pleasantly 
on Lilias*s ear ; she gently pressed her sister's hand and 
kissed her fondly. Tears she could not repress fell from 
Susan's eyes. 

" My own darling," she exclaimed, " would to God I 
could comfort you !" 

" Comfort me, Susan 1" said Lilias, nervously. " What do 
you mean 1 What have you heard ? Do you know why I 
suffer I Oh ! Susan, Susan ! I am very miserable." And 
then, as if the floodgates had been opened, she poured forth 
her griefs, her disappointments, her love, her agony, her 
hopelessness, and ended with the piteous words — 

" Oh, that I could forget him ! but I cannot — I cannot !" 
and wringing her hands with a look of wild agony, she hid 
her face in the cushions of the sofa. 

Susan passed her arm round her, raised her gently, 
and, resting her head on her bosom, whispered, "My 
own Lily, you will forget him when you know that he is 
another's." 

A crimson flush rose to the sufferer's cheek at the deli- 
cately urged reproof, but she shook her head sorrowfully, and 
said, " No, Susan, it is impossible — I cannot. I have tried 
to forget, I have tried to hate him, but it will not do — I 
reraeraber him still — so well, ah ! so welL I have talked, 
laughed, danced with others, but his image haunted me, his 
Toice rang in my ears, his smile pursued me always, and I 
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could not command my thoughts — thej went back to the 
happy days when we were together. Even now, when I went 
to look at the regiment — not that I cared to see it, but 
because I had promised Sir Arthur that I would — I thought 
I saw him. Did you observe that young officer wbo looked 
Tip at the "window — ^the tall, slight one, on the bay horse % 
His eyes were so like Mr. Redmond's, that — ol:^ Susan, 
Susan ! I cannot struggle against memory." 

Fain would Susan have reminded her that there is a power 
beyond our own, which can give us a strength we do not our- 
selves possess ; but there was such a tone of worldliness in 
poor Lilias's lamentations that she instinctively shrank from 
alluding to higher themes. She therefore contented herself 
for the present by reminding her how anxious Mrs. Harris 
was on her account, and how she ought to make increased 
exertions for her sake if not for her own. 

A slightly scornful smile was Lilias'8 reply to this remark 
" Believe me, Susan," she said, bitterly, " that grandmamma's 
greatest anxiety is to see me married, nothing more. Her 
anger was more excited against poor Mr. Bedmond because 
she was disappointed in that, than because I sufife 'i." 

Susan had her own private suspicion that this was possible, 
but it distressed her to think that Lilias should believe or 
express it. To tum the subject from so painful a topic, she 
suggested *hat perhaps Mr. Redmond had sinned in igno- 
rance ; his own engagement might have prevented him from 
thinking 

" "No, no, Susan ; he knew well what he was doing. I am 
as sure he loved me as — as — as, I fear, he was sure I loved 
him. Yes ! I know — I am certain he loved me." And a 
gleam of triumph shot from her dark-blue eyes. 

" Lily, dear Lily, do not think so ill of him. Remember 
what he owed to Miss Vernon — ^what he owed to his own 
honour." 

Lilias blushed. " I can only remember that he is dear 
to me. We have learned to view things very differently, 
Susan ; but, remember, you judge of them from theory, I 
from-*— from suflfering ! Then he was engaged so young, that 
he did not know — he could not know what love was! 
But when we met — Oh ! I am certain that something 
will Lappen to change our fäte 1 " and she looked up with 
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a stränge^ wild, excited ligbt in ber eyes, that terrified ber 
sister. 

In vain slie tried to persuade her not to trast to sach 
a broken reed, for bis mke not even to wisb for sucb a 
cbange. 

*' I must wisb it ! " Lilias said, -with animation. '' It 
would kili me to give np bope at once 1 But,** tuming ber 
bead away, " 1 see bow it is ; you do not love me aa you 
Tised to do, Susan — ^you cannot feel for or pity me." 

These pettisb words cut Susan to tbe soul ; but sbe was 
too conscientioas, too rigbt-judging and bigb-principled, to 
be tempted to feed ber sister witb false bopes, or lead ber 
to fancy that " tbings migbt come rigbt " — according to ber 
weak notions of rigbt — " some day." On tbe contraiy, sbe 
nsed every means in ber power to rouse ber to a sense of 
duty, to disabuse ber mind of sucb false and sinful wisbes, 
and to induce ber to seek in rational occupation, ratber tban 
in frivolous amusement, a resource from painful tbougbts. 

And Lilias was toucbed by ber eaniest words, sootbed by 
ber gcntle endearments ; confessed tbat ber sympatby was 
more true and consolatory tban ber grandmotber^s, and tbat 
sbe was glad to bave told ber all. 

Tbe sisters parted on more confidential terms tban tbey 
bad been on for years, and Susan boped tbat tbe beginning 
tbat day made would end in bringing peace to ber sister^s 
beart. Alas 1 ber bopes — as was generally tbeir fäte wbere 
Lilias was concemed — ^proved feillacious. Circumstances bad 
forced ber to make Susan ber fatber-confessor on oneoccasion, 
but, tbe ezcitement passed, sbe almost regretted tbat sbe bad 
done so, for tbougb Snsan's gentle counsels and fond caresses 
bad been pleasant for tbe moment, tbe motives proposed for 
teacbing berself " to forget " were not her guides in life ; 
tben wby sbould sbe be actuated by tbem ) Besides, Susan 
bad ne ver loved, so bow could sbe be a competent judge of 
her circumstances, or know wbat means sbe ougbt to follow 
to effect a complete cure — ^if indeed a cure were absolutely 
necessary f Was it so ) Migbt sbe not bope a little longer f 
Sbe would, sbe must. If sbe were mistaken, it was only ber 
own bappiness tbat sbe perilled ; and surely sbe bad a rigbt 
to i)eril that. 

Poor Libas ! tbere are many besides you wbo presom' 
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tuously imagine themselves entitled to be their own enemy, 
if they confine their enmity to that. But who can peril his 
own soul, Lis own happiness here or hereafter, witbout mn- 
ning great risk of endaugering that of his neighbour ? 



CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

"ANNIE LESUE." 

f' Mamma," said Susan one moming, "tbe Hays were to 
.arrive yesterday." 

" Well, love, what then 1 " 

« We ought to call, don't you think 1 " 

" No, Susan, I do not. Call on Robert Hay ! Well, that 
is an odd fancy I " 

" Not on him, mamma, but on his wife. It seems to me 
that we ought to be the very first to welcome ber to 
Edinburgh." 

Mrs. Fleming shook her head dissentingly. 

" If we do not, he may think I regret having refosed him, 
and I am sure you would not like that, mamma." 

" Well, Susan, I don't know ; perhaps one ought not to 
say such a thing, but if you are not disappointed that he has 
married so soon, I am. However, for his mother's aake ^ 

" You will go with me 1 Thank you, mamma.*' 

" No, Susan, I really cannot take the trouble ; l^ut yoa 
may go if you choose." 

" I must go ; but I should so like you to accompany me, 
mamma. 

Mrs. Fleming hesitated a little, but finallj yielded ; and 
even acknowledged to Jean, in confidence, that as he had 
married, and it could not be helped now, she had a little 
curiosity to see his wife, though she was quite sure she 
should dislike her. She certainly was entitled to do that 

But it was impossible for Mrs. Fleming or any one else to 
dislike the bride, whose sweet feminine appearance, gentle, 
dove-like eyes, and winningly confiding manners, were quite 
irresistible. Mrs. Fleming, on leaving the house, said "she 
thought she might leam in. time to like the yoong Mrs. 
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Hay." Bat Susan saw tliat she liked her already, as she dicl 
most heartily. Old Mrs. Hay'8 beaming smile had prepared 
her to find the bride agieeable. Mr. Hay's reception of 
them was very cordial j he was evidentlygratified that they 
called so soon; and bis way of introducing them to bis wifi 
proved tbat be bad often spöken of tbem to ber ; wbile ber 
reception of tbem sbowed tbat sbe bad been led to consider 
tbem as valued friends of ber busband. So all went 
smootbly. Susan gained a new friend instead of losing an 
old one ; flnd, to Mrs. Harris's great disgust, s^e was as 
mucb in King Street as ever. 

"Really, Susan," ber step-grandmotber would say, "I 
cannot at all understand your principles of action. You say 
you are sby and timid ; you assume to be of a reserved 
nature, and yet you do not scruple to visit constantly at tbe 
Hays'. Afber wbat took place last year, I cannot admire 
tbe taste of sucb proceedings. Your motber actually tella 
me tbat you ride witb tbem — surely tbat is unnecessary." 

Susan explained tbat sbe only rode witb Mrs. Hay wben 
ber busband was unable to accompany ber. Sbe was a great 
horse-woman, but disliked to go out alone. Mr. Hay knew 
tbat Susan was fond of riding, and bad tberefore proposed 
sbe sbould sometimes be bis wife*s companion. 

" You don*t mean tbat you ride bis borse % " 

" I do, indeed. Wby sbould I not ? It is quite tbe same 
to me wbat I ride, so tbat I bave tbe pleasure of tbe exer- 
cise and fresb air. I used to be so mucb accustomed to 
horses, tbat I am no coward even on a more fiery steed than 
Mr. Hay's." 

" You know well, Susan, that I did not allude to tbe 
spirit of tbe borse, but to it being Mr. Hay'8 property. 
However, if you see notbing objectionable in accepting 
favours from him, of course I bave no title to interfere, but 

I sbould bave thougbt a girl of spirit But, as I 

bave often said, one may as well try to move tbe Bass-rock, 
as to change any of your fancies, so I sball waste no more 
words on you. I wash my bands of you, tbat is all." 

Sucb observations annoyed Susan for tbe moment, but 
tbey neitber induced ber to break off an intimacy which 
gave pleasure to herself and tbe Hays, nor did it prevail 
upon ber to leave off ber rides. Tbey did ber so mucb good, 
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she did not feel entitled to relinqoiah them, even had she 
been indined. The experience of the preceding year had 
taught her that health must not be tampered with; and that 
if dhe continued to write and study as she needs must to 
gain her end, she must take exercise and relaxation as welL 
The bow must not always be bent, the mind must not alwajs 
be on the stretch. And so she rode with Mrs. Hay, drove 
with the Talbots and Lady Harriet, entered into society 
moderately, and found that by so doing she kept herself in 
better health and spirits, and was able to aocomplish ber 
many duties with greater ease and satisfjeu^on to herself 

Meanwhile, *^ Annie Leslie " was published, and proved 
« a decided hit/' as the theatrical writers would h&ve ex- 
pressed it. 

Even in Edinburgh, it was considered '^ the novel of the 
day;" and Susan was, on several occasions, obliged to listen, 
as indifferently as she might, to the criticisms and praise 
bestowed on it. She endeavoured to convince herself that 
its success wph owing solely to Mr. Lumley being its editor, 
but there were some occasions when it was i^possible to 
shield herself under this humble conviction ; scenes were 
discussed, and characters also, as if they had actually existed, 
and she herself was sometimes forced to give her opinion on . 
the course of events, or the conduct of the dramcUis personoe. 

Old Jean gloried in her sucoess. 

" Gude save us, Miss Susan ; I never expected this," she 
would say. " There did I see ae board after another at the 
libraly doors with your book's name printed in great big 
letters, and folk rinnin' afber it, just like naething that I 
mind o' but the 'Wawverly novels.' Mony a day did I 
think läng syne that the folk were but a wheen fools to gäng 
after any man's writings that gait; but now I åm just heart- 
glad to see them making a work about my ain baim's. I 
gaed in first to ae libraly, and syne intU another, and I 
asked about it. Could I get the Gtst volume ? Ka^ na, it is 
promised t wa, three deep. That*s what I ca* fame, Miss Susan." 

If her fiwne had been restricted to the "libralies," as Jean 
invariably called them, Susan oould have bome it well 
enough ; but one evening, at Moray Flace, it was a trial to 
her when Mrs. Harris began to discuss it in her presence, 
and gave her opinion very warmly in its favour. N.B.— 
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She had heard it highly spöken of by those wliose opinion 
she valued ; so, aocording to her usoal fashion, she echoed the 
fiat of those " who ought to know." 

"Of course, you have read it?" slie asked of Mrs. 
Talbot. 

Yes, Mrs. Talbot liked tbe work extremely ; but perhaps 
sbe was prejudiced in its fitvour by Mr. Lumley*s opinion. 
He thought it struck out quite an original path in lite- 
rature. 

" Everybody liked it," Lady Harriet Graham said, and 
slie considerately asked Susan to clasp ber bracelet, whicb 
slie bad purposely unfastened. 

" Ab ! you are talking of *Ormsby's' last;" lisped a young 
lieutenant of dragoons. " Quite a new sfcyle for him, ain't 
it 1 Rather slow, don't you t hink 1 All about primroses 
and violets, and tbat sort of tbing. No passion and figbt- 
ing, and love and murder. I don't like those quiet books ; 
but people praise it, I hear, in *town.' " 

Susan could not resist a smile at this critique, especially 
wheu Mrs. Hay defended the book with all hep heart. The 
quiet little bride got really excited in its praise. 

"It was so trne, so life-lie ; the incidents were so skilfuUy 
managed to bring out the plot well," she said. 

" The author has evidently read and thought much," Mrs. 
Harris sententiously observed ; " I should say, that it was 
the work of one who bad unusual opportunities of studying 
human nature, especially in its most pleasing aspect." 

" It struck me," remarked Mrs. Talbot, " that the writer 
was more imbued with feeling than experience ; and although 
she had evidently suffered as well as enjoyed life, was still 
as yoimg in yélsirs as in knowledge of the various phases of 
human misery." 

"Indeed! I supposed it the work of an experienced 
hand." 

" She evidently thinks my guardian wrote it," whispered 
Greraldine to Susan, " but we know better." 

Lady Harriet observed, that whoever might be the author, 
the book had made adecided sensation. 

" It has, indeed," said Sir Arthur Ravenshill, now a con- 
fltant visitor at Moray Plaoe; **when I was in town a week 
ligo, they talked of a second edition being called for." 
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'' Impossible 1 " ejaculated Susan, for an iiiBtaiit tfarowB 
off her guard by the unexpected inteUigence. A sbarp look 
from Gei-aldine recalled her to her senses, but she could not 
help saying to Lady Harriet, '* you don't think it deserves 
that, do you ? ** 

Lady Harriet smiled, and said, '' Yes ; " but Mrs. Harris 
seized the opportunity of rebuking Susan for so positiTely 
setting up her judgment against that of others, and then 
she attacked Sir Arthur, to leam from' him " who wrote it." 

He shook his head, said it was impossible to tclL He 
had taxed Lumley himself with the authorship ; and it was 
commonly allowed, either that he wrote it, or used very 
great latitude in his editorial capacity. 

The succeeding day's post brought a letter from Mr. luwat- 
lej, confirmatory of Sir Arthur Bavenshill^s report» that a 
second edition of her novel was reqnired ; and along with 
this good news, came some more welcome still — ^that the 
publisher was willing to treat with her for a new book on 
any subject she chose, on condition that it should be sent 
him within a certain period. 

This intelligeuce was very gratefiil to Susan ; for though 
the two editions of " Annie Leslie " were likely to realize 
the sum which had ouce been the object of her ambitioD, 
she was beginning to perceive that the thousand claims of 
her " profession " on her time entailed claims also upon her 
purse. She had no longer leisure to save as she had hitherto 
done ; therefore, her expenditure must be increased, while 
Frank*s education and amusements demanded more monej 
than she had originally thought either necessary or attain- 
able. Such being the case, she hailed her popularity with 
gratitude, and wrote to Mr. Lumley to aceept the terms 
offered her. " She must make hay while the sun shone," 
she said. " She could not expect it to shine alwaya.'' 

To this letter Mr. Lumley wrote a very kind and judicioos 
answer, advising her not to overtask herself even for a good 
end, and reminding her that the talents given her were s 
trust bestowed for great objects, neither to be frittered away 
by careless writing, nor exhausted by too constant a stress 
laid upon the mind It would be better for her to do littlc, 
and do it well, ^than to destroy health, spirit, and usefulnesa^ 
by strålning every effort to obtain a mere temporaij repa- 
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tation — ^to make, as she had expressed it, hay while the sun 
sboiie. The sun of public favour did not decline so rapidlj 
when it continued to be deserved by those who did not over- 
write themselves. Over-writing, indeed, was the great peril 
of a successful author in the present day ; and he was so 
anxious to save ber from so melancholj a fäte, that he had 
refrained from sending her the urgent requests of various 
periodical editors, who desired to see the name of the rising 
står among their lists of contributors. He had resisted 
their tempting offers ; he had resisted still more manfuUy 
the manj assaults made on his discretion by insinuating in- 
quiries as to her name, address, or history. And having 
done so at great personal risk, he hoped she would have the 
charity to send him, as soon as possible, some trifle to insert 
in his own periodical ; and if that was not a specimen of 
taking care of his interests as well as hers, he did not know 
what was. Seriously, however, he did think that the present 
risk she ran was that of being killed by popularity. 

Frank and Susan laughed a good deal över this letter, 
which, amid great quaintness of expression and a good deal 
of assumed impertinence — ^for real impertinence there was 
none, — gave Susan many useful hints, of which she had suffi- 
cient sense to avail herself, and to value as they deserved. 
She thought^ indeed, that Mr. Lumley might have been more 
sparing in his praise of a book which owed its success prin- 
dpally to him ; still the frankness of his warnings showed 
he took a sincere interest in her welfare, and this from such 
a man gratified her. 

As to his demand for his magazine, she had little difficulty 
in complying with that. "The muckle kist ofword-pictures," 
as Jean had once designated her box of manuscripts, still 
contained many treasures, which a few touches of her now 
skilful hand tumed into sketches worthy of her present 
fame, while her indulgent friend Lady Harriet lent the aid of 
her ready pen to present them in decent array to the editor. 

And so months rolled on, happy, useful, and fuUy occu- 
pied ; and while Susan felt and expressed her gratitude to 
the kind friei^ds who helped het onward in the path of life 
she had chosen, she did not forget to thank God aJso for her 
happy fäte. She thought of others, as gifted, perhaps more 
80 than herself, who were lefb to struggle unaided along the 
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thorny, tangled road of friendless aaHiorsbip; she oontrasted 
Ler success and ever brightening anticipations with the heart- 
consuming depression of their over-wroogbt bräms ; she 
dwelt on her own labour, so amply rewarded, and compaa- 
sionated the starring genius, wbose labours are lejected as 
things of naugbt, and yet who, percbanoe, lacked only a litile 
encouragement to have become a successful and populär man. 
Such reflections tended to keep ber bumble as well as grate- 
ful, and to incite ber to continuous efiforts at improvement, 
in retum for tbe mercies sbown ber from above, and the aid 
granted ber by her earthly friends. 

How pleasant it was to a mind like bers to feel salisfied 
that Mr. Lumley really was a guide she migbt trust I tbat, 
a master in bis art, she could always look up to him — always 
be certain tbat bis judgment vas to be relied on i She ofben 
-wisbed tbat sbe could, witbout revealing the trutb, express 
to Geraldine how very much she bad lately leamed to esteem 
and respect the guardian in wbom «Å6 took so warm aa inte- 
rest ; but she dåre not acknowledge the alteration in ber 
opinion witbout giving also the reasons whicb justified it. 
So she said nothing one way or other, but permitted 
Geraldine to imagine ber still indifferent to one who bad 
proved bimself ber good genius. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



" I LIKS to see yöu in a habit, Susan," Geraldine said, a few 
weeks låter, when on an early yisit to Ann Street sbe found 
ber friend prepared for riding with Mrs. Hay. " Botb the 
dress and hat suit you particularly. I wonder you don't 
always wear your bair in bands. None of us like those long 
ringlets." 

" I have wom ringlets all my life," Susan said. " My dear 
father liked them, and so I intend to wear them till they 
tum grey, which, bowever, they threaten to äo veiy soon. 
But you did not come down this moming to beg me to give 
up ringlets, did you?" she added, with a smUe, for Miaa 
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Talbot looked more discomposed by ber answer tban she 
expected. 

" No, I did not, Susan ; I came on a far more delicate 
mission, and one on wbich I hardly know bow to speak to 
you. But I am sare you will do me tbe jastice to believe 
tbat wliat I am going to aak is not prompted by idle 
curiosity." 

'* I am sure of tbat, dear Geraldine ;*' but as sbe said bo, 
ber beart beat fast. Was ber secret discovered, after all f 
The next words relieved tbis dread, but increased ber 
painful embarrassment. 

" I want to know wbetber Lilias was mucb thrown into 
Mr. Redmond*s sodety at Baden-Baden." Susan^s sudden 
cbange of oolonr made an answer unnecessary, and Geraldine 
went on. '^ Ton remember I once told you tbat be was no 
favourite of mine. I must now tell you why. He bas been 
betrotbed from cbildbood to bis cousin, Louisa Yemon, a 
dear Mend of mine, wbo is very deeply attached to him, 
while be cares only for ber fortune, and bas done mucb 
already to make ber beart acbe. But he is very handsome 
and very specious ; and though a thoroughly low-principled 
man — ^a male flirt too, a creature I detest, — he is elever and 
mean enough to persuade Loo that, in all his flirtations, the 
poor girl he devotes himself to for the time, and not he 
himself, is in fault. Still these things make my poor Mend 
very wretohed. She confides ber griefe to me ; and some time 
ago she wrote to me that Mr. Bedmond bad, she feared, been 
very foolish in " allowing the attentions" of a pretty English 
girl at Baden-Baden. Of course, I never thought ot lolias 
then ; but seeing ber retum from Germany so mucb altered, 
I — ^I — ^forgive me, Susan — I &ncied she might be Henry 
Bedmond^s last admiration ; and it oocurred to me that it 
might be as well — ^in short, I wish, Susan, you could contrive 
to let ber know he is married. The cards.reached me by 
tbis moming^s post." 

Geraldine bad studiously abstained from looking at Susan 
while she gave tbis rapid sketch of a melancholy story; but 
she scarcely expected the extreme emotion she displayed, as 
she sobbed forth, " My poor, poor Lily 1 I fear she is little 
prepared for suoh a blow." 

^ IXd Bhe not know, then, of his engagement I" 
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Sasan blushed. " Ålas ! yes ; but when ve are very zniae- 
rable, we cannot judge wisely." 

"Too true, dear Sasan; but, believe me, she bad been 
raore miserable as Henry Bedmond's wife than she can be 
now. I know him well. Loo does not, tbank heaven, and 
perbaps ne ver will, for sbe bas ber wealtb in ber own power; 
and be is mean, mercenary, and cunning. But tbere oomes 
your steed. You must go, and so must I. €k)d bless you, 
and comfort ber!" and witb a cordial squeeze of tbe band, 
Geraldine departed. 

It may well be believed tbat tbis communication did not 
tend to raise poor Susan'8 spirits, and tbat, wbile cogitating 
bow sbe could confide tbe trutb to ber sister without adding 
to, ratber than assuaging, ber grief and disappointment, sbe 
found it difficult to pay mucb attention to ber companion. 
Luckily, Mrs. Hay was so engrossed by tbe antidpations of 
a first visit to Locbarg, tbat sbe was not very observant of 
Susan*s abstraction. Indeed, sbe took it for granted tbat 
sbe faUy sympatbized in all ber speculations as to wbat ber 
Higbland bome was like, and ended ber remarks on tbe 
subject by exclaiming — 

** I am so very bappy at tbe tbougbts of going to Locbarg, 
tbat I feel certain you must envy me, Susan, and must wisb 
yourself in my place." Sbe little knew tbat so it migbt 
bave been bad sbe willed it. 

Susan dismounted at Mrs. Harris's door — a tbing wbicb 
notbing but ber anxiety to prepare Lilias for wbat must soon 
be well known could bave induced ber to do ; and in 
answer to ber inquiries for ber sister, sbe was told tbat 
Mrs. Harris bad just gone out in tbe carriage, and tbat 
Miss Fleming bad lain down witb beadacbe. 

Could sbe see Miss Fleming ? 

Watson was summoned. Miss Lilias bad given sucb 
positive orders not to be disturbed, tbat sbe scsux^y liked 
to go to ber till she rung ber bell. The urgency of tbe caae 
induced Susan to insist on being sbown up stairs; and 
baving promised to take all blame on berself, she was con- 
ducted to tbe dressing-room door. 

Her light tap being unanswered, sbe gently undosed it ; 
but as tbe blinds were drawn down, tbe feeble light of tbe 
aftemoon sun scarcely penetrated to tbe elegant little 
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"boTidoir, and for a time she could distinguish notbingit con- 
tained. When ber eyes became accustomed to tbe gloom, a 
picture of sorrow was disclosed to tbem, which made ber 
alznost regret ber intrusion. Lilias sat by tbe table, ber 
head bowed on ber clasped bands in a perfect agony of grief. 
The convulsdve sobs were tbe only sounds tbat broke tbe 
stillness, and so painful was tbe wbole scene, tbat Snsan 
instinctively drew back, feeling tbat sucb misery sbould be 
concealed from every biunan eye, even a sister's. The sligbt 
noise sbe made as sbe toucbed tbe bandle of tbe door roused 
Liilias. Sbe started up, and said, angrily, " Wbo is tbere ? 
I told you, Watson, I would not be intruded on by any 
one." 

** It is I, Lily," said Susan,^ gently, as sbe advanced into 
the room and fondly embraced ber. " Watson told me you 
had headacbe; but I tbougbt, I boped you would admit 
me." 

Lilias tumed away ber bead, and coldly replied, " I wisb 
to be left quite alone." 

At tbis rebuff Susan's beart died witbin ber, but sbe could 
not allow ber own wounded feelings to interfere witb wbat 
sbe considered ber duty, and sbe said, firmly, " Nor sbould 
even I bave intruded myself on you, Lilias, bad I not bad 
sonaetbing of importance to tell you." 

"Sometbing of importance to tell me ? Well 1 wby do you 
hesitate ? If you bave anytbing to say, pray speak out at 
once— I detest suspense." 

" I fear you bave beard my news already." 

Tbe tremulousness of Susan's voice toucbed Lilias ; ber 
påle cbeek reddened, and sbe murmured some balf-apology 
for ber irritability. " She was ill and wretcbed, and scarcely 
knew wbat sbe did." 

Susan seated berself on a low stool at ber feet, and passing 
ner arm round ber waist, sbe said "My own Lily, you 
know tbat I bave never alluded in tbe remotest degree to a 
conversation we bad togetber a montb ago ; but now, when 
I bave beard sometbing of bim, witb wbicb, I tbink, you 
ougbt to be made acquainted, I could not belp coming to 
you. Need I teU you, or do you know it already ?" 

" I do know it, too well — ^too well," sobbed Lilias. *' Ob, 
Susan, bow terrible it is sometimes to know tbe trutb 1 I 
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thought I shonld have died when the blow oame ;" and she 
flung herself back on ber cbair, and gave way to a paroxysm 
of grief wbicb it was frigbtful to witness. 

"lily, my owd Lily, oompose youraelE You will sooa 
leam to bear it better. Wben hope is gone, you will be 
resigned. It is your duty, darling, and you wUl do it." 

''Duty 1 wbo cares for dnty, Sasanf Did be, when be 
treated me so barbaronsly ? But you don't know wbat be 
bas done. He bas sent me — me-— bis marriage card, ad^ 
dressed in bis own band." 

Busan started. Tet no man oould bave done anytbing flo 
cold-blooded if be was conscious of baving tried to win a 
young, innocent beart ; and sbe said, bastily, ** Lilias, yoa 
mnst bave fallen into some stränge mistake wben you tbougbt 
be loved yoH; or knew tbat you loved bim. If be bad done 
eitber, not even Mn Bedmond could bave been so insulting." 

"Not even Mr. Redmond," said Lilias, witb tbe irritability 
of a still lingering affection, tbat bates and yet upbolds its 
object ; " why do you put bim iip as an example of oraelty 9 
He is not more so tban otbers ;** and tben sbe added,in a sofiter 
tone, '* 1 would not blame bim, Susan, if I could belp it ; but 
be must bave known I loved bim, and believed be cared for 
me. Ob, Susan, bad you but seen bim, but beard once bis 
toucbing voice, you would feel for me wben I know tbat 
I sball never see bim — ^never beartboee tbrilling words again." 

** Lillas, darling, do not dwell on tbat. Bemember, ratber, 
tbat they were deceitful; tbat ** 

" Tbey were not, Susan. Tbey were true. I know it. 
I feel it He did love me. Surely it is misery enougb to 
know tbat be does not do so now. And yet, perbaps,** abe 
added, in a gentler tone— " perbaps I do bim wrong. Perbaps 
be did not know tbat I sbould so interpret bis Mendly ätten* 
tions. He saw me in tbe bands of a fbolisb, injudioious 
guide. Pity led bim to be kind to me ; and I— I tbougbt 
— . Well, well, so be it. I was to blame, not be. He 
could not belp being wbat nature made bim, an angdJ* 

Tbis burst of entbusiasm quite overcame Busan. Bbe 
bowed ber bead, and bot burning tears foroed tbemselves 
from ber eyes. Sbe bad löst all bope of giving comfort now. 
Tbe disease was too deeply rooted for ber unnkilled band to 
eradicate. Her nster was too mucb exdied to listen to tbe 
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voiee of tHe charmer— diarm he never so •wisely— and she 
remained silent. 

The panse was broken by Lilias. " And this visit to 
London, from which I hoped so much, the expeotation I 
built npon of meeting him once more ; how I detest the 
thonght of it now !" 

" If you dislike to go to London, Lily, I am sure Mrs. 
Harris will give up the idea.*' 

" I suppose you would have me remain here, Susan," she 
sharply answered j " here, where everything is connected 
■with my blighted hopes, my vanished happiness. No ! stay 
here I will not. I must have excitement, I must have 
novelty. I must drown all thought, all memory of the past. 
Yet, how can I do so when grandmamma is present 1 when 
every time my eyes rest on her face, I remember that her 
folly, her imprudence " 

"Lilias," said Susan, authoritatively, "you must not say, 
I must not listen to such words. Mrs. Harris may have 
been injudicious, but she never was intentionally unkind to 
you. You ought to do her that justice at least." 

" Well, well ; don't lecture me, Susan. I am not accus- 
tomed to it. I cannot stånd it. But,'' — and she muttered 
the words' through her closed teeth — " I shall free myself 
from her leading-strings somehow. I have the will, and 
surely I shall find the means likewise." 

Susan, though deeply grieved by the tone of these remarks, 
affectionately suggested to her, that if she really felt unhappy 
in Moray Flace, her own home was still open to her ; that 
they would do all they could there to restore her to happi^ 
ness, and that the quiet current of their life in Ann Street 
might do her good. 

Lilias raised her eyes in unfeigned amazement. " Home ! 
retum home ! Do you know what you propose, Susan ? " 

Susan did know very well, and was consdous how much 
it would add to her own difEculties, and destroy her present 
comforts ; still, Lilias's contemptuous tone wounded her to 
the quick. 

" No, that would never suit me. I have formed my own 
plans, and I will follow them ont. I shall go into a new 
world, I shall enter into all its pleasures. I shall assume a 
gaiety I have not, and no one, not even my grandmother 
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shall suspect that — that my heart is broken." A slight 
quiver was in her voice as sbe said the last words, but she 
Bteadied it witb a resolution wortby of a better canse ; 
and continued in a bard, cold tone : " You bave forced 
yourself on my confidence, Susan. Tou bave seen wbat 
no mortal ever will see again, my agony, my bopeless- 
ness. But even you do not know Lilias Fleming. I bave 
stemer stuff in me tban you suppose. I can judge for 
myself, and act for myself, and tbat every one sball 
learn." Her eyes sparkled, ber cbeek flusbed, ber bowed 
form assumed a baugbty mieu, every trace of emotion dis- 
appeared. Pride was in ber air, ber curling lip, ber raised 
voice, as, witb bead erect, sbe exclaimed, " You tbink me a 
weak girl, Susan ; you look down upon me, despise me for 
yielding to an unrequited passion ; but even you sball leam 
tbat I can command myself and otbers ; tbat I am bom to 
rule, not to obey." 

A loud peal at tbe door-bell prevented Susan from answer- 
ing tbis sudden outbreak, for Lilias, recognizing Mrs. Harris'8 
ring, bad sprung from ber seat, plunged ber bead into cold 
water, and now stood before tbe mirror twining her glosay 
and glittering ringlets tbrougb ber fiogers, apparently 
intent only on tbe duties of tbe toilet. Mrs. Harris entered 
wbile sbe was tbus employed. 

" Ab ! my cbild, I am glad to see you up. Are you 
better?" and sbe fondly kissed ber forebead. "Wbat, 
Lily, darling, again wetting your bair; you will kill yourself 
witb sucb foolisb pranks." 

" It refresbes me," was tbe calm answer. 

" But, love, it is dangerous ; and your cbeeks are so 
fluslied ! I fear — I fear, my darbng, tbat you are not mucb 
better." 

" Ob, I dåre say I sball be able to come down to dinner !" 

"I sbould wisb you to do so, if possible. I met Sir 
Artbur and Mr. Williams, and asked tbem to join our 
family party, wbicb tbey promised to do." 

Liiias's flusbed cbeek grew påle at Mr. ■Williams's name. 
It was be wbose likeness to Mr. Bedmond bad affected ber 
BO mucb on flrst seeing bim, but sbe said notbing. 

" Wbat sball you wear, love ? " Mrs. BLarris continued. 

" Anytbing. I don't care wbat." 
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*' Then let it be white ; and see, I have brought you these 
lovely flowers. A white dress and these crimson camellias 
in your hair "will make you look perfect." 

A slight shudder passed över Lilias's frame, and her voice 
was husky and low as she said, ''I shall wear what dress 
you please, but I will not put flowers in my hair ; I have 
told you so often, grandmamma." 

" Well, love, as you please,*' Mrs. Harris said, with a ner- 
vöns laugh ; " you are still young and pretty enough to be 

fanciful, and cau stånd simplicity which Ah, Susan ! " 

she exclaimed, with a start, " I did not see you before ; this 
room is so dark." And she slightly touched her offered hand. 
" So, I see from your habit that you have been riding again. 
You are a stränge girL I suppose the next thing I shall 
hear is, that you have got a horse of your own ; you seem 
to fancy riding so much.** 

This was said in a satirical tone, but Susan quietly 
answered, that it was possible she might have a horse 
during the summer. She was advised to take horse-exercise. 

'' Advised to take horse-exercise ! " was repeated with 
disagreeable emphasis. " Oh, indeed ; for the sake of your 
health, I suppose )** 

« Yes." 

" Well, as I have said before, I have neither title nor wish 
to interfere in my neighbours' affairs. I hope all is right, 
but I must say that, what with horses and Berlin- work, with 
morning and evening dresses, and visiting, it passes my com- 
prehension how you keep within your income." 

Susan coloured excessively. "I assure you, however, 
that we do not owe any one a farthing." 

'' Oh ! I want no assurances on the subject. It is a 
matter of not the slightest importance to me how you 
manage. My only wonder is, how Frank fares in all this 
lavish expenditure. If I remember rightly, he must be 
almost twenty now; and, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, you insisted that he should tum his attention to the 
bar, and that if he continue his legal studies, there are such 
things as law classes to be attended, and examination*fees 
to be provided for. Perhaps these trifljes have escaped your 
memory 1 " 

Sosaa^s confusion increased, but she answered boldlyi 
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" These tliings have been provided for, I assure you. We 
coold not have permitted ourselves the indalgenoes you have 
hinted at, had we not firat insured Frank's start in life.** 

" Start in life ! — ^forgive the repetition of the words ; bnt 
really it seems to me that you have all made an amazing 
start in life of late. I hear nothing of poverty nov; every- 
thing is respectable, everything handsome in yonr esta- 
blishment ; but hovj it is so, puzzles me. I mast take it for 
granted it is all right, or else the present Fleminga have 
greatly degenerated from the old stock." 

Susan'8 eyes flashed, and an angry rejoinder trembled on 
her tongue ; but luckily she remembered how much appear- 
ances were against her ; that Mrs. Harris, as a woman of 
experience, must perceire that three hundred a year could 
not compass all that theyeffected; and so she answered gently, 
"I can believe it puzzles you to underatand our manage- 
ment, but I repeat it is done by honourable means only ; 
and my uncle, who is aoquainted vdth the circumstancesf, 
quite approves of all we have done." 

" Oh, pray, don't consider youraelf obliged to exonerate 
youraelf to me from any charge of mismanagement. I am 
quite aware that Miss Fleming is a very self-relying indi- 
vidual, and that / am no fit counsellor for one so elever. 
And pray do not consider either that I have ony wish to be 
consulted by you. I assure you that one young lady to take 
care of is quite enough of responsibility." 

Busan glanced nervously at lilias when these words were 
uttered; but Lilias, if she had overheard them, did notseem 
to have applied them in any derogatory sense to herself j she 
had resumed her seat by the table, again leaned her head on 
her hsuid, and listlessly tumed her eyes from one speaker to 
the other, as if mechanically listening to their words, thongh 
the sense did not reach her brain. 

Even when Susan rose to take leave, she scaroely seemed 
to perceive her intention; and though she said good-bye, as 
she kissed and embraoed her, she appeared quite untouched 
by the eamestness of her manner, or by the fervent " QkA 
bless and comfort you, darling," which she whispered in her 
ear. 

Susan left the house with a sådder heart than when ahe 
'^ntered it. She saw that her infiuence for good was at an 
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en<L lilias no longer conddered her motlier's hoase her 
home ; no longer desired the sympathy or counsel of those 
nearest to her in blood or in affeotion ; even her grandmother 
was Goldly esteemed no v ; self, alone, was her idol ; and the 
very misery she endured was embittered by the pangs of 
woonded vanity and mortified ambition. To these things 
it was impossible for Suaan to be blind She saw them 
plainly, but ahe knew not how to change them, nor could 
she even tell whether it vas her duty to attempt to do so. 
She had relinquished her sister to the care of another; there 
she had erred, thongh even now she could soarcely tell how 
the error could have been avoided ; hut having done this, 
ahe was no longer entitled to interfere in her conoems with 
any degree of authority. She could still sympathize with, 
pray for, love Lilias. She had endeavoured to prompt the 
source from whence alone oomfort was derivablej more she 
dared not da 

Thus thought Susan Meming^ and perhaps she judged 
wisely. At all events, there are many occasions in life when 
the non-interference policy is the kindest, discreetest, best. 
We are not the keepers of our neighbour^s conscience, neither 
are we his judges. It is all very well to remind a friend of 
duties we see him palpably neglect ; but even this shoidd be 
done sparingly, and with the greatest delicacy. Few men 
are sufficiently noble-minded to take imsought advice in a 
kindly spirit. At best it is unpalatable ; when dictatorially 
forced upon us, almost unpardonably so. Angry, harsh re- . 
monstrances only härden the heart ; and we can as little 
expect good counsel to take effect on a hardened heart, as 
we can look for seed to grow up when reoklessly scattered 
on a frost-bound soiL It is only when softened by gentle 
words and kindly sympathy, that it can be instilled into the 
human mind ; and when we have planted the seed, we must 
leave its growth to a higher power. If we do not, we shall 
aot as children do when they dig up young plants to discover 
whether they have taken root. Gentleness and sympathy 
may do something; but few indeed are ''badgered" into 
weU-doing. 

EoUowing out this theory, Susan did not again foroe 
Lilias*8 conldence ; and weeks passed, the time approached 
for her London viait^ and not a word had been exchanged 
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between tliem on the subject which haunted them botk 
day and night. Indeed, Lillas took the utmost puns to 
escape a téterd^Ule with her sister ; and when m her society 
along with others, asaumed a light-hearted vivacitjy which 
her affected langh and changing complexioa alone belied. 
She talked continually of the pleasore she expected from 
her '' season in town/* and every sentence uttered either by 
her or Mrs. Harris bore reference to Sir Arthur BavenshilL 
'* Sir Arthur had written to secure his sister Lady Manvers' 
house for them. She was spending the winter abroad, and 
would not retum till autumn." " Sir Arthur*s cousm, Mrs. 
Greenhill, would have great pleasure in dividing her opera- 
box with them." " Sir Arthur himself was to have leave of 
absence in June, and hoped to meet them frequently.** " Sir 
Arthur thought Lily*8 singing like Persiani*s.'* Li short, 
the impression left on Mrs. Fleming was, that Mr. Bedmond 
was already eclipsed by the moustachioed baronet ; and on 
Susan, that Lillas was becoming too good an actresHS, too 
decided a worldling. 



CHAPTER XL. 

HOUSIE-HILL. 

Great as is our love for Edinburgh, we must coniess that 
the spring season there is far less agreeable than the winter. 
Even strangers allow that December, January, and Febmary 
are bearable enough in Auld Beekiej but strangers and 
natives alike shudder at the thought of its March, Aprfl, 
and May; for then do fierce sun and biting east winds do 
their worst ; and what that worst is, many aching bones can 
telL Moreover, the gay season ends when the law courts 
rise in the latter end of March ; for everybody knows that, 
deprived of baiTisters and the senators of the College of 
Justice, Edinburgh is like Hamlet without the Pnnce of 
Denmark. 

But the end of this particular season was, as it happened, 
very welcome to Susan Fleming ; for although the Hays* 
departure for Locharg put an end to her daily rides, the 
leisure afibrded her by a release from evening engagementa 
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and moming interraptions was essential to her prosecution 
of a task which Mr. Lumley had lately imposed upon her — 
that of reviewing the carrent literature of the day f<nr his 
magazine. 

Her natural taste had rebelled a little when he propofted 
this undertaking to her, and she had declined it as oiviliy afi 
she could ; but when he pressed the matter, and assured het 
that bj agreeing she would confer a great fayoar upon him, 
and would relieve him from a duty which he really had not 
at present leisare to perform as he ought, she conld not 
choose but yield. He had done so much for her, that it Was 
right she should make some little sacrifice in retura ; but 
not all her desire to be of use to him — not all his fiattering 
assurances that she did it well — ^not even Ziady Harriet*s 
encouragement, oould altogether reconcile her to her task. It 
had its interest, certainly. Bhe found, as Mr. Lumley had told 
her she would, that critioal analysis of the writiugs of others 
suggested to her clearer ideas than she had yet attained of 
the ** anatomy " of oomposition, if we dåre use such a word. 
It amused her to perceiTe how difierent minds treated similar 
subjects ; to find motives actuating others which had no iti- 
fluence över herself ; to observe how some writers, instewl 
of diving beneath the surface of things, contented themselteli 
with descriptions of what was natural and tangible, white 
others devoted themselves exclusively to the unseen, aild 
prated mysteriously c^ the inner life^ the battles of the ideal 
and the material, mind and matter. All this was interestinf , 
very interestiug ; but, unluekily, she was apt to take things 
too deeply to heart — ^to sympathize too keenly.with all who 
struggled or sufifered; therefore, to pass censure on any work 
gave her intense pain, and the shortcomings and failuret of ' 
her fellow-labourers in literature caused her very sinoero 
grief. Hie consequence was, that reviewing entailed upon 
her an amount of over-excitement far more tryiog than that 
of independent composition, and a week or two £^nt in her 
new pursuit made a visible alteration in her health and 
spirits ; bo much so, indeed, that Lady Harriet took upon 
her to write to Mr. Lumley, and advise him to find a substi- 
tute for Miss Fleming as soon as posdble, as she could not, 
as a fnend, longer permit such a strain upon her energies. 

Jean remoiDstmted with Susan herself; told her it was 
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just a tempting of Providence the way she waa going on, 
reading books that made her laugli and cry in a daft kind of 
a way, and then writing her laughing or crying down on 
paper. If that was what she called bein' a " cricket,*' she 
had best make an end of it, for it was neither good for mind 
or body. She was getting as highstrikecal as she was last 
year ; and if she would take an aold wife's telling, she would 
just do as Lady Harriet både her — ^lock up her papers intil 
her desk, and gäng across the Firth for twa or three days, and 
get a mouthful of caller air and a quiet sleep in her bed — ^a 
thing she never gat at hame when she was wrastling with 
her books. 

Susan said she could not goj she had not time; but when 
Mrs. Talbot and other friends remarked her påle checks and 
heavy eyes, — when advice and kind invitations to come here 
and there for change of air were showered upon her, — she 
began to feel she must be looking ill to excite so much 
attention. 

Even Mrs. Fleming at last took alarm, and advised her to 
resumé riding. She had looked so well during winter, that 
she was sure it would do her good to hire a horse. The poor 
lady forgot that to hire a horse is not all that is necessary 
for a young lady to ride agreeably. However, these various 
attacks upon her induced Susan to leave her beloved pen, 
ink, and paper for a time. Geraldine pressed her to go to 
the cottage; it could be made ready for them directly; 
but Jean privately put her veto on this idea. 

" Better gäng to Lady Herryefs,'* she said. " The sea- 
breezes aye bring the roses to your cheeks ; and, mair by 
token, Miss Susan, if you are wi' her, you can talk about 
your 'writings* and * reviewings/ and sich like; and if ye 
needs maun work a wee, as I fear ye maun, you will hae her 
to help you, and no be tempted, as you do out at the 
cottage, to sit up half the night, as you would do at hame^ 
scribble, scribblin', whan there is nane to see you. I dinna 
like secrets of no kind, Miss Susan; . they ay bring doul aloDg 
with them. But some maun be keepit, and this may be 
among the rest ; but as Lady Herryet kens all about it, you 
will no hae it ay restin' on your mind, as you hae wi Miss 
Geraldine. No but what I misdoubt that she kens mair 
than you think for,'* she muttered, as she tumed away ; « but 
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that is neifcher here nor tliere, and TU no make miscliief by 
spiering." 

Susan fel t Jean's ad vice to be sound, and as Geraldine 
generously waived her claim for the present, on condition 
of a long visit låter in the year, she soon found herself trans- 
ported frofn Ann Street, its härd work, its enforced conceal- 
ments, and jjetty domestic self-denials — to the repose, the 
confidence, the refinement of Housiehill. 

There certainly is something peculiarly soothing to an 
over-tasked spirit in perfect refinement, with nothing to 
recall to one's memory the machinery of life; no noise, no 
bustle, no sound of unseen wheels or cranks ; all going like 
clockwork, but a clockwork that never obtrudes itself on 
one's notico. ' 

At HousiLliill, too, an air of aristocratic antiquity per- 
vaded everything — from the silver-haired butler to the old 
grey cat ; from the guest-chamber, with its velvet hangings, 
and its japanned mirror draped with old point lace, to the 
jingling spinnet in the three-comered moming-room, and 
the fairy-looking spinning-wheel in " the ladies' chamber." 

But most of all did it owe its charm to its mistress ; 
though to describe her is impossible ! 

One might tell, indeed, of a slight, though stately form ; 
a fia.ce with delicate features, deep-set blue eyes, and hair 
which was still of a clear simny chestnut, and without one 
single touch of silver in its soft curls ; but how could one 
give an idea of the sweet expression of her countenance, the 
touching light which sympathy and feeling shed on her eyes, 
her brow, her delicately-formed mouth? Words could 
not define the &scinating influence of a manner courteous 
and yet formål, self-possessed and yet timid, reserved and 
yet frank, a paradoxical combination when written down, 
but wonderfully charming when seen in real life. The 
quakerish simphcity of her dress even was efiective; it com- 
bined so well with the exquisite refinement of her every 
movement, the touching simplicity of her words and actions, 
casting a moon-like halo around her, and suggesting — at 
least, so Susan thought — ^the idea that she was more like a 
beneficent fairy than a mortal woman, and that she had 
established herself in that quaint old house as the type of 
all that was most attractive in the poetic days of Scotla^ 
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auld läng eyne. To this fancj her peculiariy nmsical voice 
added its influence, and the imsparing use sbe made of court 
Scotch — a language now, ålas ! almost extinct, but differing 
totally from the broad Edinburgh, the plebeian Glasgow, or 
still less refined Paisley dialect, which our soutbern brothers 
are content to receive under the generic title of '^ a Bcotch 
accent.** Kor did Lady Harriet^s sHghtly over-exalted sen- 
timents and ultra-enthusiastic romance make her less unlike 
the utilitarian go-a-headists of the present generation. 

But what made her most dear to Susan, was that she had 
been one of her idolized father*s earliest and most intimate 
friends, and that she cared as much to recall the days of her 
childish intimacy with Dunaik and its inhabitants as Susan 
cared to listen to her early recoUections. It was delightful 
to the daughter to trace her father^s after-character in these 
juvenile reminiscences, to find that eyen as a boy he had 
been noted for his upright, noble frankness of disposition, 
and for the generosity and tendemess of heart which had 
characterized him in after-years ; and so vividly did Lady 
Harriefs portraiture of him in thoee happy times bring him 
before Susan's mind as she had herself known him, that she 
felt almost as if the past were restored to her — ^that the last 
few years were but a wild, sorrowful dream, and that the 
present delusion was a reality. This was no long-continued 
self-deceit ; but while it lasted it gave her intense delight. 
Bhe little thought that it gave her companion nearly as 
much. She never suspected that the years so graphi»dly 
described stood out in Lady Harriefs memory bathed in all 
the Bunshine of early hope, green as the oasis in her life'8 
desert ; that for more than twenty years that spring of 
memory had been rigidly sealed up to herself and others, and 
that there was a time when the slightest reference to her 
Bunny childhood had been looked upon as a pleasure too 
dangerous to be indulged. For more than twenty years 
that fragile-looking, delicate, sensitive creature had exerted 
an iron will in this matter, had religiously thrust from her 
memory all pondering on these things, had foroed herself to 
think of, to labour, for others — ^not herself, until by Qod*8 
''"•ace the heavenly dew of comfort which she had bestowed 
^'hers, fell at length on her own heart. Its restless throb- 
were stilled at length ; and now, wheiUbhe gjrave had 
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dosed on tbose slie had so dearly loved — ^her favourite 
brother and bis once idolized friend, — she dared to look back> 
and with hU child dwell upon all that had once been bright, 
tben dangerous, and now was sadly, raelancholy sweet. 

Perbaps it was tbe conatant allusions to bjgone times 
wbiob induoed Susan to discover a similaiity between tbe 
links (downa^ of Bumtisland and tbe more familiar braes of 
Dunaik; pernaps it was only tbe fresbness of tbe sea-breeze, 
tbe peculiar and exquisite perfnme of tbe tbymy turf, and 
tbe dasb of tbe waves against tbe rocky beacb, wbicb 
recalled tbe sbore by tbe Cbapel-rocks ; but Lady Harriet 
willingly gave ber adbesion to tbe idea, and tbey deligbted 
tbemselves as cbildren inigbt baye done in ''making believe** 
that tbey were treading thoae scenea 8o dear to botb. 

''Can it be the fancied resemblance to bome," Sasan asked^ 
" wbicb makes tbis spring the moat delicious I have ever 
Bpent 1 It seems to me that I have never before seen tbe 
cowslips and primroses so forward at tbia season, the treea 
and bedges so full in leaf, or tbe wbole country in sucb a 
glow of beauty. Tbe very sea seems more crystal-clear, tbe 
breeze more balmy, tbe exquisite views more cbarming. I 
do bebeve tbis aeason wiJI oonvert me from a lover of 
autumn, as I used to be, to an admirer of tbe spring-time of 
tbe year. But, perhaps, it is only that old age is creeping 
o» apaoe.*' 

Lady Harriet smiled a little sadly. *' Not exactly old 
age, my cbild ; but it may be that familiarity with trial 
and struggle, with separation and deatb, bas changed your 
tastes. In youth we long for maturity in all tbings ; but 
wben deatb and sorrow come, we cling to all that is young 
and fair and brigbt, especially all wbicb, like spring, may be 
conaidered tbe type of renewed life, tbe evidence of a resur- 
reotion. Besides tbis, you have been too long accustomed 
to tbe bondage of a town life, not to bail with deligbt tbe 
piirity, tbe joyance, tbe freedom of tbe childbood of the year. 
God grant, my darling, that tbe peaceful tranquillity of tbe 
last fortnigbt may give you strengtb of mind and body to 
continue your arduous course of life. Most people, Susan, 
would have tbougbt tbis a dull yiait ; you can, I tbink, enjoy 
and appredate it." 
. " I can, indeedf It bas given me new strengtb^ new ho--^ 
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new spirit for xny little life-battle. I feel almost as if I 
shall be able to carrj on the reviewing a little longer. Do 
you not think I ought to try 9 I shoold so regret to appear 
ungrateful to Mr. Lumley." 

** You need have no f^pars on that score^ my love. I liave 
settled that business for you. He writes quite penitently 
about it ; but the letter says such a number of pretty things 
about you, that I refrained from show ing it to you, aa I 
know you dislike flattery, of which, of conrse, you would 
accuse Mr. Lumley, though I do not ; and he tells me he 
has written to you direct." 

A kind of shade passed över Susan*s face at this unex- 
pected answer. It was not vexation exactly, no, nor yet 
pleasure, but an odd mixture of both, which struck Lady Har- 
riet very much, and tempted her to continue the conversation* 

We have hinted that Lady Harriet was very romantic, 
and we must also confess, suh rosa, that she was a very little 
of a match-maker. "Not in the ordinary sense of the word, 
however. She never took any active part in such things ; 
she never assumed any responsibility in the suggestion of a 
marriage-rshe was far too deeply imbued with its awful 
solemnity ; but she took a cordial interest in any love-stories 
that chanced to come under her notice, and sometimes, in her 
most secret of secret hearts, desired that those she thought 
likely to make one another happy should be thrown together 
under favourable circumstances of propinquity — ^to use a pet 
word of Miss £dgeworth's. Wowthe romanoe of Mr.Lumley'8 
acquaintance with Susan had suggested to her fieuicy much 
such a novel in real life, with Susan for its heroine, as Susan 
herself had imagined for the guardian and ward ; and she 
could not resist the temptation of trying to find out whether 
such an idea had any foundation in &ct. She made her ap- 
proaches to the subject with considerable tact, but she gaJned 
little satisfaction in retum. Susan frankly confessed that 
she had conquered her foolish prejudices against Mr. Lumley ; 
that she liked and esteemed him, and felt very much indebted 
to him for the advice and instruction he had given her. 
She allowed also that his letters were very spirited and very 
pleasant to read, and that she found it almost as easy to write 
frankly to him as to William; but there her confessions ended. 
She never even hinted her idea that he admired Geraldine. 
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CHAPTER XU. 



RETUKN TO THE COTTAGE. 



SusAÄ''s second novel diflfered greatly from "Annie Leslie." 
It was a single-volumed tale, of little incident and veiy 
simple plot. But Lady Harriet thought it very touching 
and true to nature, while Jean listened to it with tears 
rolling down her wrinkled cheeks, and said, in a choked voice, 
when it was ended, " Eh, my bairn, that is a sad, sad story ; 
but it does ane a deal of good to listen to. Some kind of way, 
you have put the moumfulest thougbts into the bonniesis 
language." 

Susan felt the compliment, and despatched ber manuscript 
to London with less fear and anxiety tban sbe bad yet expe- 
rienced. And tben sbe prepared to pay ber long-promised 
visit to Mrs. Talbot. 

" Ab, Susan," said Geraldine, " I fear you will bäve but a 
duU visit. We are more stupid tban usual tbis summer. 
Indeed, were it not tbat mamma bas taken sucb a fancy to 
tbe cottage, I tbink I could find it in rdy beart to go to a 
watering-place ratber tban vegetate in tbis desolate region." 

" Solitary, not desolate, dear Geraldine,** Susan replied, as 
sbe flung berself on tbe green bank and gazed witb gleaming 
eyes on tbe fair scene before ber. 

"Well, well, so be it. But tell me tbe trutb, Susan. Had 
you not tbe very least little bit of a bope, wben you came, 
that my guardian would be bere as well as we ? Had you 
not some expectation tbat you sbould bave bim to squabble 
witb as some little excitement in tbis uneventful life ?'* 

Susan answered, a little constrainedly, " You told me, 
Geraldine, tbat I was not to expect to see Mr. Lumley, tbat 
be was going to Norway tbis year.** 

" Ay, so I did ; but I confess I boped be would find time 
to come, nevertbeless. Indeed I wrote to beg bim to spare 
US, were it only a week; but be is most obdurate j be says be 
bas not time. I tbink tbat I must try onoe more, bo;97eyerr 
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Yes ! I shall write and tell him that jou are dying of enntd 
here, and thsLt, femte de mieux, you would be glad even of him 
to spar with." 

" Geraldine, how can jou be so absurd ?" and Susan blnshed 
deeper and deeper as she thought that she now knew enough 
oi Mr. Lumle7's tastes, feelings, and opinions^ to escape all 
chance of " sparring ** with him if he did come. But that he 
would do 80 seemed verj improbable, and a letter Mrs. Talbot 
received that aftemoon seemed to change the improbabilitj 
into an impossibility ; for he described hmiself as being nearly 
driven distracted bj the difiiculties of getting eyerything 
arranged to allow of a month's absence in Korway. Susan 
involuntarily breathed a sigh when she heard this, for she 
regretted his absence herself, aud saw that Geraldine was 
really annoyed. She was also conscious that the roanuscript 
she bad just despatched would add to his mäss of business. 

But how could she long regret anything when at the cot- 
tage; when luxuriating in its peace, tranquillity, and beauty ; 
wheii enjoying long rambles on foot and horseback, and 
pleasant chats, and sweet music in the long summer twilight ; 
and, aboYe all, when literature^ its toils, its ezcitement was 
for a time forgotten? 

It was otherwise with her friend ; and the more Susan 
endeavoured to reooncile her to the peaceful beauty of her 
lonely home, the mere did she dash her wings against what 
she ealled its prison-bars. 

" It is all very well for you, Susan,'* she said, *' to prate 
of babbling brooks and bright green fields, of lovely blossoms 
and delicious roses ; but for me, I have had too much of it. 
I am sick of * Umjowra perd/rix.^ I feel as indifferent to 'the 
drowsy charms of this place as if I were the Sleeping Beautr 
herself ; a creature I shall infallibly become ere long,if I have 
nothing to rouse me.** 

*' I suppose,'' Susan answered, a little maliciously, ** that 
nothing could arouse you save the arrival of the fated 
prince." 

"What nonsense you taJk, Susan;" but Geraldine blusbed 
notwithstanding, and began to be very industrious in sketcV 
ing a lily which stood in a ruby-coloured flower-glass on 
the table. 

" Am I wrong, Geraldine % Are you not weary of the 
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oottage only because Mr. Lumlej does not come when you 
bidhimr 

" His coming would make a difiference, certainly," Geral- 
dine said ; "I never heaitated to say so. With il E. L. I 
confess tbat, ' though home ought to be an English man or 
woman's deligbt, one ought to pepper domestic felicity with 
a few strangers now and then.' Entré nousy Susan — ^but 
don't betray me — ^ladies' society, however agreeable,ia <an^ soit 
peu mesquine affcer a time.** 

Susan laughed. 'Térhaps I have been too little accus- 
tomed to it alone to be able to judge," and tben she sigbed ; 
for she had long been painfully conscious of the blank in 
ber existence which the deprivation of her &ther*s sodety 
bad made. 

Creraldine sighed too; but bers was a simple sigh of 
weanness. Her lively imagination and natural Tivacity 
could ill stånd an uneventf ul life. Suddenly she started np, 
exclaiming, "Ah, there is the post-boy at last I Any 
letters, mamma mia 9 " 

" One for you, Creraldine." 

" Ah ! " — with a little scream of pleasure, as she tore it 
open — " what a deligbt I " 

" Is the prince coming ? " asked Susan. 

Geraldine frowned. " I shall be reyenged on you somo 
day, Susie/' she said ; and she put the letter in her mother's 
band. 

** Are you not pleased, mamma 9 " she asked^ as she saw 
bow grave Mrs. Talbot became. 

" For mysel^ love, yes ; but ^ and she turned to 

Susan, ** I do not know whether Susan will like to have her 
quiet stay here interrupted by a visitor." 

" Oh, mamma 1 nobody looks on my guardian as a visitor," 
said Geraldine ; " and Susan never could be so cross as to 
regret what gives me pleasure." 

Susan felt a little awkward at the observations of the 
mother and daughter, and there was a slight constraint in 
her tone^as she asked whether Mr. Lumley really were coming. 

*' He is, indeed. He may arrive at any moment. I conless 
I am surprised at his change of plans ; it did not use to be 
bis habit to come unexpectedly ; ** and she hastily quitted 
the room« 
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" Is it not odd, Susan," Geraldine said, a little pointedly, 
" that you have been with us on both occasions when he has 
made these suddeu visits to us ? " 

Susan reddened at tbis remark; not tbat sbe fancied Geral- 
dine bad any meaning in what sbe said, beyond tbe desire 
to tease ber, but because sbe did not like any jest on sucb a 
Bubject. Wben, bowever, sbe went on to say tbat sbe knew 
now bow to manage ber guardian ; tbat sbe bad only to men- 
tion tbat Susan was witb them, and he would come at once, 
sbe got almost angry, and bastily followed Mrs. Talbot, to 
conceal ber annoyance. 

Greraldine did not observe ber absence,sbe was so engrossed 
by speculations on tbe cause of ber guardian'8 bebaviour. 
He would not come wben sbe asked bim to do so to please 
berself ; but wben sbe suggested tbat it migbt please Susan, 
be came at once. Tbis reflection gave ber a provoking little 
twinge of jealousy; not because be was beginning to like 
Susan, of tbat sbe was realJy glad j but tbat be preferred ber 
to berself. Besides, be bad not taken Aer into bis confidence. 
He bad not told ber tbat be bad cbanged bis opinion of 
Susan; be bad not said even tbat be was coming down 
because sbe was at tbe cottage. He bad merely announced 
tbat be would obey ber, and come as sbe commanded. 

"Obey me, indeed !" sbe repeated to berself; "you are 
only ready to do so wben it cbimes in witb your own 
wisbes." And tben sbe laugbed at berself for being so foolisb 
as to be vexed at wbat sbould only bave given ber pleasure, 

and tben ^wby, tben sbe got angry witb Susan because sbe 

took tbe wbole affair so cooUy, went on reading and working^ 
and did not care one straw wbetber Mr. Lumley came or no. 

But bere sbe did Susan very great injustice. Sbe cared 
about bis coming far more tban sbe liked to confess even to 
berself. Sbe wisbed veiy mucb to meet bim again. Sbewisbed 
to "realize*' tbat tbey were friends, and yet sbe feared tbat sbe 
bad built too mucb upon bis letters ; tbat be could not really 
feel for ber tbe interest tbey professed. Besides it was not 
for ber be came. It was because be could not leave England, 
even for a few weeks, witbout bidding Geraldine farewelL 
As tbis idea occurred to ber, sbe began to wonder wbether 
ber being at tbe cottage would not annoy bim ; it was so 
teasing to have strangers present when one bad only a few 
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days to Bpend wiih intimate friends. She must take care 
not to be in their waj ; she must carefuUy guard against 
anything of that kind. 

Actnated^ as she too often was, by mistaben impressions 
of ber own insignificance, Susan set off on a long, solitary 
ramble about tbe time tbat Mr. Lumley was expected 
to reacb tbe cottage, tbus insuring, as sbe thougbt, tbe 
comfort of all by ber absence. Sbe retumed tborougbly 
exbausted, and only succeeded in being dressed for dinner 
as tbe gong sounded. Mr. Lumley and Geraldine met ber 
as sbe crossed tbe ball. 

He came towards ber witb extended band and cordial 
greeting j so dififerent from tbe former civUity of old days, 
tbat it startled ber to tbink tbat Geraldine migbt remark 
upon it. Tbis made ber nervous, and as nervousness witb 
her always assnmed tbe appearance of coldness, ber formål 
xnanner reacted upon bim ; and tbougb be did take ber band, 
be let it dröp instantly, and said, in bis old indifferent tone, 
*' I bope I see you well, Miss Fleming ; " tben stepping 
forward, be opened tbe drawing-room door and stood aside 
to allow ber to pass. 

Susan felt uncomfortable. Sbe knew it was ber own 
doing, and yet it yexed ber tbat be sbould so readily follow 
her bad example. Greraldine was puzzled. He bad eagerly 
inquired for Miss Fleming tbe moment be arrived; bad 
seemed suVprised to find ber from bome wben be was ex- 
pected, and yet tbey met tbus ! 

Dinner brigbtened tbe borizon a little. Susan recovered 
'her composure, and exerted berself to talk, wbile Mr. 
Lumley, as if intuitively perceiving what subjects were likely 
to interest ber most, contrived to draw ber out, and to lead 
her, berself unconscious, to give utterance to opinions on 
men and tbings wbicb surprised tbe Talbots, from tbeir 
deptb and originality. 

Geraldine listened in silent amazement. How came 
Susan to be so well-informed on subjects apparently so 
foreign to ber apparent tastes and natural position ? And 
how came Mr. Lumley to acquire sucb a knowledge of ber 
powers as to be able to draw fortb from tbeir bidden 
recesses^ treasures bitberto so carefully concealed ? 

Tbese speculations roused once more suspicions which 
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C^eraldme had formerly decided to be nonsensioal, and wMeh 
even now seemed ridiculous ; for if Snsan were really Mr. 
Lumley's unknown contributor, why had sbe recei^ved him 
so baugbtily, so coldly ? Wby did she erery now and then 
stop in the midst of an animated conversation, and resumé *' tbe 
iron mask *' wbicb so ill became ber? And if Mr. Lamley 
knew tbe truth, woald be, coiild be, conceal it froin b^rl 

Tbese refleetions made Geraldine a little uncomfortable. 
Eitber ber friend or ber guardian bad not treated ber witb 
confidence, and it pained ber to imagine tbey conådered ber 
not fit to be trusted. 

Mrs. Talbot advised ber not to take tbe mat ter so mncb 
to beart. She migbt be mistaken in b^ snspieions. At all 
events» Mr. Lumley and Susan were qnite fit to manage 
tbeir own affairs. 

^ I am not snre of tbat, mamma. Susan is so very pm- 
dent, tbat sbe sometimes draws back wbere sbe oagbt to 

come forward. And ** sbe added, after a sbort siience, 

** tbe more I tbink of it, tbe more I am convinced be likes 
ber.»» 

*' I tbink be does. I bave no doubt tbey will soon be 
fast friends. I am glad of it, for I am deeply interested in 
tbem botb." 

" I was not tbinking of friendahip, mamma,** said Ge- 
raldine j and sbe sigbed. 

Tbe sigb startled ber motber. Sbe looked up bastily, and 
was a little puzzled by ber daugbter's countenanoe. " My 
love," sbe said, "your fanoy bas donned its seven-leagued 
boots again. I don't tbink Mr. Lumley bas any sncb inten- 
tions as you suppose, at present at least ; and I tbink it 
would be as well, for your own sake, as for tbat of your 
friends, not to dwell on tbe matter furtber. You may do 
Susan incalculable miscbief if you attempt to interfere one 
way or otber.** 

" I do not wisb to interfere, mamma, but I sboidd like to 
belp my guardian if I could. I am convinced tbat Susan is 
exactly tbe person be could care for. Sbe is like, and yet 
nnlike, bim; and I bave read somewbere tbat a certain 
degree of contrast of cbaracter is necessary to secare bappi- 
ness in married life." 

Mrs. Talbot could not belp smiling at tbe gravity 'witb 
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"which. Geraldine made this annotmcement ; and tfcough she 
regretted that such fancies should have taken possession of 
her^ sLe was too anxious not to check her ready confidence 
in herself to break ofF the subject immediately. She did, 
however, endeavour to persuade her that in any matter of 
sentiment, non-interference was the best and kindest policy 
for all parties ; and ended with the words — 

•* Take an old woman's advice, my child, and do not sHovr 
either Susan or your guardian to imagine that such an idea 
ever occurred to you. It ne ver answers to build CÉistles in 
the air for your friends to inhabit." 

" Oh, mamma, I would rather build for others than my- 
self." 

Mrs. Talbot said nothing more. She knew well that to a 
generous spirit these longings to secure the happiness of 
one's friends are veiy bewitcMng. 

" Did you observe," asked Geraldine, suddenly, " how to- 
night my guardian watched Susan as a cat would do a mouse, 
putting out a velvet paw and then drawing it in again, as if 
he feared to startle her too soon t I thought he would have 
pounced down upon her once or twice as he does on me, but 
he drew back just in time, frightened, perhaps, by her proud 
manner. I wish she would leave off béing proud ; yet it 
is make-believe, after all, for in reality she is humble." 

Yes ; so she was, yery humble, as far as her own powers 
of pleasing went ; but yet she had a certain sense of her 
own powers, and she did not choose that Mr. Lumley should 
find her too ready to diow off any information she pos- 
sessed. Of course, when directly appealed to, she answered 
frankly and fairly ; but she did not allow herself to fall into 
any of the traps he laid for her to enter the lists of argument 
with him. Yet sometimes it was a sore temptation. She 
would ftdn have discussed a subject with him as freely as 
Geraldine dared to do. Every day his conversation seemed 
to gain in interest and animation, ond she felt she could 
have added to both had she joined in it. 

But Geraldine might not like it ; and she steadily held to 
her resolution of keeping in the back-ground as much as 
possible here, as in other things. She had even relinquished 
her feivourite moming haunt, the breakfest-room window- 
8cat, for Geraldine had so often alluded to the interviews 
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of last ycar, that sbe feared to excite jealousy by a chance 
repetition of tliem. But she was induced to resumé her 
iisual habits when Mr. Lumley, the second day of bis visit, 
inqiiired wby be never dow b&w ber at ber old post in tbe 
bow-window. Had bis arguments convinced ber tbat a 
morning ramble was far more deliciousl tbat tbe invigo- 
rating fresbness of tbose early walks was infinitely preferablef 
Had sbe excbanged ber favourite seat for a stroll in tbe 
garden ? 

IJalf dLverted, balf annoyed by bis inquisitiveness, sbe re- 
{)licd, tbat as tbe window of ber present room commanded 
an even more extensive view of tbe valley tban tbe breakfast- 
room, it was unnecessary to excbange tbe one for tbe otber. 
" I had feared you dreaded my introsion, but I hope — — " 
Mrs. Talbot's approacb interrupted tbe sentence, wbich 
Susan would ratber bave beard to tbe end, tbougb sbe was 
too shy to ask for it. But sbe took wbat be bad said as a 
bint that be would not intrude upon ber; and the next 
morning, having watcbed him leave the bouse, sbe f^adly 
resumed ber favourite seat, and spent a pleasant and imiiiler- 
rupted morning. Mr. Lumley did not make bis appeazmnoe 
until they bad seated tbemselves at the breakfast-table ; 
but be said, with a smile, to Snsan,' tbat be was glad to see 
tbat one of tbe party kept him in countenance in rising 
early. Sbe coloured, for she did not quite like tp be under 
eucb strict surveillance. Geraldine laugbed, and said she was 
sure that Susan bad been brougbt up on tbe old adage, 

** Early to bed, and early to rise ;" 

sbe seemed to bave such a pious horror of late bours. Sbe 
berself liked sitting up late and rising late. 

" I wish you were less indolent, Geraldine," Mrs. Talbot 
said. 

'• Oh, Miss Talbot is not indolent," Mr. Lumley replied, 
"otherwise sbe would leam^ as I bave done, tbat to sit 
down to breakfast with the conscience satisfied at baving 
done enougb in the way of exercise for the whole day is 
perfectly delicious. I pique myself on being an epicure in 
laziness, and I isissure you tbat a walk before breakfast makes 
the rest of the day spent in idleness most encbanting.** 

Mrs. Talbot and Susan smiled, Qeraldino frowned, and 
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said sliarply, that the air of the cottage seeraed to make 
everybody contradictory. In vain had she proposed most 
"tempting excursions by flood or field ; no one seconded her j 
xio bne would make the sligbtest exertion. 

"Why sliould tbey, Miss Talbot? After ten in the 
xnoming the snn is fierce, the air oppressive ; and to my 
xnind, it is impossible to do anytbing except lie under a tree, 
staring up indolently at the sky through the leaves, or 
-watching their flickering shadows on the gra&s." 
i " I have too much quicksilver ,in my veins for such tran- 
qtiil pleasures," she said, poutingly. " When I am awake^ 
X like to be doing something." 

*' Quiet to qnick bosoms is a hell, is it not, Miss Talbot )" 
lie coolly replied ; ** but as I happen to be a * slow coach,' I 
feel it a heaven." 

Susan involuntarily raised her eyes at this announcement. 
He caught her quick, startled glance, and appealed to Miss 
Fleming^s experieDce on the subject, while at the same 
moment Geraldine exclaimed, 

" Susan, don't you agree with me that we lead a dread- 
fttUy unexcitable life at this place 9 We see nothing, hear 
nothing, do nothing." 

Susan answered boldly, " Ko, Geraldine ; I don't think so» 
I see a great deal, hear a great deal, and — ^and if I don't do 
much, I certainly enjoy a great deal.'* 

" Miss Fleming's opinion is worth its weight in gold," Mr. 
Lumley said ; " we all know that she is no fainéante. At 
least I do,*' he added, in a low voice, as he passed her chair 
to take a book from the table near her. Then he quietly 
stepped out from the open window on to the lawn, and laid 
himself comfortably down beneath a tree, in a position that 
commanded a full view of the room he had quitted. 

Geraldine looked vexed, and said, a little sharply, "Upon 
my word, you are the most difficult couple to manage I ever 
saw, I did not expect, Susan, that you would support my 
guardian in his rebellion against }awful authority;'* and so 
saying, she too quitted the room. 

Susan sighed, and, sauntering into the shadydrawing-room, 
took up a volume of Longfellow*s Poems, and tried to read ; 
but Geraldine*s words rang painfully on her ear. They might 
have been uttered in the mere anger of the moment, but 
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they might also have a deeper source. She tnight have pef- 
ceivcd, as Susan herself liad done, that on several occasions, 
of late, Mr. Lumley had appealed to her opinion, and received 
it, when given, as decisive ; that he had once or twice asked 
her to sing instead of Geraldine ; and had several times 
endeavoured, though in vain, to join her walks, instead of 
riding with his ward. Susan had remarked these things ; it 
was natiiral that Geraldine should have done so also. Whj 
did he persist in them f She discouraged them as xnticli as 
was in her power, "withont being actnally rude. They gave 
her no pleasure when she saw, or fiincied she baw, they 
pained her friend ; and already he had done qoite enough 
to prove to Creraldine that he was on suffidently good ierms 
with ** Susan Fleming" to place himself within the category 
of her friends. 

She resumed her book as she came to this conclaaion, bat 
her busy fancy prevented' her from doing jnstice to the 
contents. Her own thoughts floated on the rhythm of the 
verses, as some people's do on the rhythm of a musical air, 
and a stränge mingling of " fireside and seaside," the cottage 
and Evrington, passed throngh her brain. Whatever might 
be Geraldine's newly-aroused jealousy of herself, she was cer- 
tain it had no real foundation. Mr. Lumley looked upon 
her with the interest which a master feels for a promising 
pupil — on Geraldine with feelings wonderfuUy different. 
His face lighted up when his ward entered the room. His 
peculiarly sweet smile beamed on her whenever she spok» ; 
and though he did not always take the trouble to speak to 
her in retum, he seemed perfectly happy when she was pre- 
sent. To her his eyes instinctively tumed when he msuåe 
any pertinent observation ; he appeared to read her thoughts 
as easily as a printed book ; and if he sometimes opposed 
her will, it seemed to Susan that he did bo more for the 
pleasure of seeing her yield to his wishes than because he 
differed from her. He evidently gloried in the pow«r he had 
över her. She woidd give up to him more than she woald 
even to her mother, and he was flattered by finding tbat 
it was Iso ; and yet, even when he did assume authority 
över her, his manner had a softness about it which was 
seldom clisplayed to others. To Susan herself his address 

IS frequently abrupt, almost to radeness. It neret was bo 
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to Geraldme ; and as she thought of these things, slie felt 
satisfied that his ward wbs dearer to him than aught in the 
-world besides. Her meditations were interrupted by a shadow 
&lling on her book. She turned, and found Mr. Lumley 
standing by her side. 

" I hope I have not alarmed you," he said ; "I only came 

to ask you whether you ^ — ^he stopped abruptly, for Ge- 

xaldine at the moment appeared at the open door — '* have 
seen Tennyson's ' Princess,' " he added, with a complete 
change of voice and expression. " I cannot find it." 

" I think I saw it in the break&st-room. Shall I fetch it 
for you r' 

" No, no — ^that is, I should be much obliged to you, Miss 
IFleming. I am a good seeker^ but an ill ånder," 'he said, 
-with a laugh j and Susan thought, though she could scarcely 
tell why, that his -words meant more than met the ear. She 
rose to find the book, but Geraldine said, composedly, " I 
have it, so Mr. Lumley must wait till I have finished it." 

Mr. Lumley said he would not for the world prevent Miss 
Talbot from reading 'The Princess;' and, taking up aiiother 
book, he left the room, as he had entered it, by the open 
i^ndow. Geraldine seated herself on a cushion on the ve- 
randah, and amused herself by pelting him with roses as he 
lay under his favourite tree. He submitted patiently to the 
attack ; but Susan observed, that instead of retuming the 
roses, as most men would have done, he gathered them in a 
little heap near him, and seemed rather to enjoy the indolent 
amusement. And yet, strangely enough, his eyes kept ever 
and anon peeping into the open window. What did he 
want ? Could it be that Geraldine's entrance had inter- 
rupted some intended communication to herself 1 'No ; that 
was unlikely. Perhaps it was Geraldine he wanted to talk 
to, and she was in the way. How stupid not to have thought 
of this sooner ! and Susan rose and sought her own chamber. 
As she seated herself at her window, she observed Mr. Lum- 
ley rise from his reclining posture and join Geraldine in the 
verandah. 

" I ought to have divined it," she murmurea, half aloud ; 
"how foolish, how selfish I have been !" and she schooled 
herself anew for her want of consideration for the feelings of 
others. Thenceforward she was more careful than ever not 
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to intrude in any wav. She even excaaed herself from sing- 
ing so much as she had lately done ; and Geraldine seemed 
in such spirits that evening, that she satisfied herself she had 
done wisely. 

As Mr. Lumley gave her her candle on retiring for the 
night, he said to her, " I really feel as if I were to blame, 
Miss Fleming, for your three days' desertion of the bow- 
window. I hope you "will be there to-morrow." 

Susan, startled by this fresh recurrence to the subject» 
said, hastily, " Thank you — ^yes ;" a rather indefinite answer, 
but one with which he seemed satisfied. 

Next moming, as soon as she saw him leave the bonse, 
she went down-stairs, intending to wnte a long letter 
to William, and '' the concatenation of ideas" probably 
prompted the words of "Wanderin* WiUie" to ber brain, 
for as she tumed the handle of the door she found herself 
unconsciously humming the lines^ 

" Welcome now, summer, and weloome^ my Willie ; 
The summer to nature, and " 

But her voice dropped ere she finished the verse, for tbere, 
lounging in the window-seat, sat Herbert Lumley, looking 
as oomfortable as if it were his lawful possession by rigbt of 
first discovery, as he had declared the day before was the 
case with herself. He rose as she entered, and politely 
yaoating his seat in her favour, drew a chair to tbe table, 
and asked, quite cooUy, whether her intended occupation 
this moming was one which could be delayed, as he wisbed 
to say a few words to her on business. 

" I was only going to write to William,** she said ; " tbere 
is no absolute necessity that I should do so to-day — so I am 
quite at your service." 

" Thank you, for your ready acquiesoence. I have wisbed 
to find you alone ever since I came. I wonder you did not 
perceive it." 

'' I could not imagine,'' she said^ with some effort^ " that 
you could ^" 

" Have anything left to say 1 You took it for granted, 
that as I hadjirritten so much to you lately, that I could 
have nothing to speak about ? But there are some thinga 
which one cannot easily discuss by letter, and therefore, as 
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80011 as I leamed that you were to be here this veek, I con- 
trived to come down to talk them över with you." 

Her large brown eyes opened still wider at this implied 
reason of bis coming to tbe cottage, but sbe said notbing. 

He laugbed, and added, " Heally, Miss Fleming, you are 
one of tbe most provoking of mortals. I came bere princi- 
pally — I may almost say, entirely — on tbis account. I wisbed 
to talk to you alone. I tbougbt I could easily contnve oppor- 
tunities of so doing bere j but your monomania of fancying 
yourself in every one's way bas circumvented all my plots. 
How could you be so— I am tempted to say — absuni, as to 
relinquisb your favourite bow-window, because I was bere ? 
Am I so very formidable to you still V* 

Susan blusbed scarlet, and answered, " Ob, no I not at aU.** 
But botb sbe and be felt tbat sbe uttered a wbite lie in 
saying so. However, be chose to pretend to believe ber, and 
said be was really glad to bear it; otberwise be scarcely knew 
how be sbould bave oourage to propose some fresb labour 
for ber, 

Susan sigbed involuntaxily. 

" Don't be alarmed, Miss Fleming — I only ask a few words 
of preface or introduction, more to please my publisber tban 
myself. He bas bis wbims, as all men bave ; and as he bas 
been liberal to us both, I tbink we migbt indulge him. 
What say you ? Will you look över this along witb me, and 
allow me to explain bis wishes ) In its present confused 
state, I doubt wbetber even you could make it out." And 
he placed before ber a folio sbeet of manuscript, lined and 
interlined in very puzzling fashion. 

" Surely be did not come all tbe way from London to show 
me this," tbougbt Susan ; and sbe felt sligbtly indignant that 
he sbould imagine her so credulous as to believe that he did. 
He appeared to read ber tbougbts. 

" No ; not for this alone," he said, with one of bis quaint 
smiles. ^'1 did, indeed, suppose that you could not easily 

understand '» crabbed sketch of what he wanted, with- 

out my aid ; but I bad a more important object in tbis 
hurried visit.*' 

Susan bowed, and tbougbt to herself, that that sbe could well 
believe. He wisbed to see Geraldine ; her a£fairs were not 
of suffidlent moment to induce such a journey. The idea 
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amused her exceedinglj; but it interfered a good deal inth 
ber comprehension of bis explanations. 

'' I am yeiy stupid," sbe said, at last *' It aeems to me, 
tbat I get more and more puzzled every moment. I am ao 
little accustomed now to collect myideas, except when alone^ 
tbat I fear you must trust me to look över tbis paper at mj 
leisure. I can read it easily enougb, and tbink I caa promiae 
my draugbt of tbe proposed alterations to-morrow or next 
day." 

" Of course, Miss Fleming, jou must follow tbe conrse most 
easy and agreeable to yoursel^'* Mr. Lumley said, <' ajid tbe 
paper is entirely at your service." But be looked so dis- 
appointed, tbat Susan asked wbetber be bad anytbiug more 
to say about it. 

" Notbing, except tbat I promised to bave it in tbe printer's 
bands in a week. You like straigbtforward dealing. Miss 
Fleming, so I may speak frankly." 

" I sball bave it ready, I assure you." 

" But you don't intend to begin upon it directly, do you ?* 
be said, as sbe rose to leave tbe röom. " I bave not balf done 
witb wbat 1 wanted to say to you. I wisb to tell you, in 
sober eamest, wbat I tbink of tbe book. I bave seldom met 
one I like so mucb. Indeed, I am almost vexed to find a 
woman can write so well." 

Susan smiled, but tbe smile cbanged to a frown, as be 
added, " Indeed, to let you into a secret, it makes me a little 
asbamed of my own attempts in tbat line, and ^ 

" Ob, Mr. Lumley 1 do not tbink me so foolisb as to believe 
sucb nonsense,'* sbe said, quickly^tben paused, for tbere -was 
sometbing in bis expression as sbe uttered tbe words tbat 
puzzled, nay, almost terrifled ber. He looked pained, mor- 
tified, and disappointed ; but tbat was not all — tbere vraa, 
besides, an indellnable sometbing oombined witb tbese, which 
caused ber eye to sink beneatb bis. As sbe tumed away, be 
said, gravely, *' 1 am sorry to bave ofiended you, Miss fle- 
ming j and I am sorry also to be so mistaken in my opinion 
of you. Hitberto, I knew you could be unjust to youraelf— * 
I did not tbink you could be so to otbers." 

" Wliat bave I said to vex you ? " sbe asked, bastily. 

" I tbougbt you bad leamed to look upon me as a firiend," 
he replied. ^' I tbougbt tbat wben I gave you my honest 
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Opinion, jon would have received it as such ; but you have 
shown me that you do not yet imderstand Herbert Lumley. 
I dottbt whether you ever wilL" 

Susan was touched by the tone in which tbese words wera 
uttered. " Indeed, Mr. Lumley/' she said, -with tears in ber 
eyes, " I bad no intention of saying any tbing to annoy you." 

" Miss Fleming," be said, abruptly, " did it never occur to 
you tbat a man may be aa seaaitive, as easily wounded in bis 
feelings, as a woman ) " 

" Oertainly." 

'' And yet you bave not suificient generosity to retract tbe 
imputation you cast on my veracity/* 

Susan could not belp smiling, as sbe said : '' If I were a 
man, I suppose you would call me out, merely because I do 
not implicitly believe a flattering speecb." 

''No, Miss Fleming, but because you doubt tbab I mean 
wbat I say ' in sober eamest.' " 

''I forgot tbe asseveration, Mr. Lumley," sbe answered, 
gravely. " Being reminded of it, I retract my words." 

'' Ab 1 " be said, '' if a woman could but be as frank as a 
man, you would bave taken my offered band, and bave 
ended tbis foolisb disagreement, by saying : ^I bave wronged 
you, Herbert Lumley; but I will believe, benceforward, that 
when you tell me a tbing, you meaii it, for I know you like 
me too well to wisb to deceive me in any tbing.' Tbat is 
wbat I sbould bave done in your place." 

Susan quietly placed ber hand in bi£^ and replied, ''As you 
say, Mr. Lumley, this discussion is a foolisb one, and the 
sooner it is ended tbe better. But I sball take care not to 
ofifend a second time as I bave done to-day." 

Tbere was great dignity and self-possession in ber mode 
of making this apology, but as Mr. Lumley let go ber hand, 
be said, aJbnost angrily : " I suppose you mean tbat we are 
friends again, but it is evident to me tbat you do not, will 
not, understand me ; therefore I sball cbange the subject. 
May I ask your attention to a petition I came here to make 
to you — one which I really have mucb at beart 1 " 

Susan bowed an affirmative, and be was beginning to ex- 
plain bis wisbes, when Geraldine passed the window. She 
looked in, saw Susan'8 formål bow, and Mr. Lumley'8 grava 
fEbce— -and muttering to berself, "another disagreement 
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between tbem 1 " she hastened, as slie thought, to set 
matters to rights. 

Mr. Lumley^B annojance at ber interraption, and Sosan 8 
ooDBcious startled look, oonfirmed ber idea that sometfaing 
had gone wrong between tbem, and sbe eagerly exclaimed : 
" Wbat ails you two ? You are like spoiled cbildren — sure, 
if lefb alone for five minates, to get into miscliief. ITou 
squabbled oontinually last year, and if I may judge &om 
your looking ' so glum and gluncb,' you bave bad a -worse 
squabble tbis moming ; and, as I believe, on tbe same topicf 
Tell me, Susan, are not tbese papers," pointing to a large 
packet before ber guardian, '' tbe cause of quarrel 9 " 

Susan tumed very påle, but Mr. Lumley stooped forward 
and wbispered, as be sbnt up tbe papers in bis portfoHo, ^ I 
will bring you tbrougb if you wiH trast me ; " and tbeoi, 
-witbout waiting a reply, be took upon bim to answer €i«ral- 
dine*s attack, assured ber tbat be and Miss Fleming were 
&st friends, tbat tbe papers before bim bad not been the 
subject of discussion — wbicb was trae, as tbey bappened to 
be a mannscript of bis own. And tben be balf-graYely, 
balf-jestingly, tazed bis ward witb inordinate curiosity, bot 
boped tbat Miss Fleming wonld be so mucb of a fdend 
as not to gratify a &iliiig wbicb was apt to increase by 
indulgence. 

Geraldine grew as red and angry as a little turkey-cock at 
tbis unexpected Boland for ber Oliver, and sbarply retorted, 
tbat tbougb Mr. Lumley was ber guardian, be was not ber 
tutor, and tbat as Susan, luckily for ber, was not bis ward, 
she migbt answer any questions sbe cbose. 

''Suppose she does not choose to answer tbem. Miss 
Talbot 9 Suppose I put ber on bonour not to betray my 
confidenoe ? " be said, resolved, if possible, to keep Susan^s 
secret to bimself ; for ke knew tbat a man always bas a 
certain power över a woman wben be possesses a oonfidence 
of bers wbicb others are denied; and Herbert Lumley 
ratber liked power. 

" Tben," said Geraldine, witb a baugbty curl of ber lip, 
'' I may draw my own conclusions." 

Susan looked up, pleadingly, at bim. *' Indeed, Mr. Lum- 
ley," sbe said, " I would ratber sbe knew every tbing tkan 
tbat — -- II she stopped, and coloured painfuUy. Sbe felt 
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slie ought not to imply that Qeraldine was rendered jealous 
"by bis interest in her afiairs. 

Mr. Lumlej, however, tumed to his ward, and in a tone 
very unlike that which he was accustomed to use to her, he 
said that she was at perfect libert j to draw anj condusions 
she thought fit. 

The servanfs entranoe with the tea-um prevented Geral- 
dine's reply, and soon after Mrs. Talbot joined them. Break* 
fast passed off less pleasantlj than it generally did. Mrs. 
Talbot, indeed, quite imconscious of any thing baving gone 
amiss, talked as usual, mentioned her intention of going into 
town, and proposed that any one who was inclined should 
acoompany her. Mr. Lumlej thought the expedition might 
be pleasant; the day was more cloady than it had been 
of late, and as he had business in Edinburgh, he was quite 
ready to make one of the party; and asked whether they 
could all ride in. 

Mr& Talbot feared not; the carriage must go, at all eyents; 
but if Mr. Lumley could persuade either of the young ladies 
to ride, she might, perhaps, intrust one of them to his care. 

'' You had better not, mamma,'' said Geraldine, with a 
forced laugh. *' My guardian is wonderfully cross this mom- 
ing; he has been quarrelling with us both, first with Susan 
and then ynih me." 

Susan looked reproachfiilly at her friend ; and Geraldine 
said in reply, ^ But, perhaps, I am not entitled to speak for 
Susan. She seems inclined to be placable. So she will put 
herself under Mr. Lumley's care, I dåre say." 

Susan said, quietly, that she did not wish to go into town. 
She had letters to write ; and then rose and left the room. 

''Geraldine, what have you said to hurt Susan T' asked 
her mother. " Her eyes were full of tears." 

" Oh, mamma, I hope not," and she sprang up and fol- 
lowed her. She was not in her room ; and Geraldine was 
Crossing the hall to seek her in the drawing-room, when Mr. 
Lumley met and stopped her. 

" Can I speak with you a moment V* he asked. 
** What about 1 *' she replied, poutmgly. " I am on my 
way to Susan." 

**1 am glad I have seen you fiist. I must speak to yoa 
before you see her." 
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'^Indeed^ Mr. Lumlej ! You are very authoritative to- 
day.'' 

" If I am too much so, Geraldine (he neyer called her hy 
Ler Christian name in general), I beg jour pardon. But I 
must ask yoa to do what you can to repair the mischief 
you have doue me this moming." 

^' Mischief 1 " and Geraldine trembled a little, for sbe 
remembered her mother's warning; and, moreover, Mr. 
Lumle/s tone was very stem. "I did not mean to do 
mi8chie£'' 

The Boftened glance of her large black eyes touched him, 
and he said, more gently, ''I don't suppose you did intend it, 
Geraldine, but Miss Fleming is yery sensitiye, painfiilly so ; 
and she was much hurt by your attack on us both. I do 
not now mean to inquire what conclusions you chose to draw 
from'my refusal to gratify your curiosity, nor do I mean to 
avail myself of Miss fleming's permission to tell you any 
thing on the subject. It is enough for you to know that I 
have busiDess affairs to transact with her, and that they 
were intrusted to me by her brothers." 

" Business f and Geraldine looked slightly incredulous ; 
" "why then make any mystery about them T 

** For private reasons of my own, which I do not intend 
to explain, even to Miss Talbot. I came here — excuse me 
for tering such a liberty — ^in the hope of having frequent 
opportunities of seeiug her alone. In this hope I have been 
foiled ; and as I did not choose to demand a formål inter- 
view lest it might be misconstrued *' — he said thb with an 
emphasis Geraldine was keenly cosscious of — " 1 was foroed 

"Nonsense, Mr. Lumley, you were forced to notbing. 
You need only have hinted your wishes to me ; and surely,** 
she added, with an asaumption of dignity that well beoame 
her, ''you knew I was to be trusted. I think you must be 
well aware that I should have doue all I could to help you. 
All the mischief, as you call it, has arisen from your want of 
confidence in my good-wilL" 

He smiled. ''Not want of confidence only, Geraldine, 
but want of power. I had other people's afiairs to manage 
as well ås my own. But yet, perhaps , it would have been 
wiser to enlist you on my side. I hoped to have managod 
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things my own waj and imassisted ; but Miss Fleming has 
given me another lesson on presumption, which, perhaps, I 
deserved, as I did the last." 

Greraldine glanced at him keenly. She was oertain, from 
liis depressed look and from ihe tone in -which he spoke^ 
that the mere accident of her coming in that moming was 
not enough to have so discomposed him, and she said, '^ I 
shall take care that you have the breakfast-room to your- 
fielves to-morrow morning." 

" She will not come to it again, I am certain." 
" And if you stay at home, when. we go into town, she 
-will be sure not to come near yoiL How teazing prudent, 
proper people are. They give one a deal of trouble, How- 
ever, I shidl see whether I cäinnot persuade her to ride, at 
leaat, one way with you. I shall throw myself on her 
generosity." 

" If you can persuade her, you will do me a service." 
Geraldine was wise when she resolved to appeal to 8usan's 
generosity. She could not resist her prayer when öhe said 
that she would not believe herself forgiven unless Susan 
consented to ride home with Mr. Lumley. " I can't give up 
both my rides, Susie," she said, with a touch of her usual 
light-hearted gaiety ; *^ but the sacrifice of one would make 
me feel quite happy again. So do go." 

Susan agreed ; but she did so unwillingly, for she thought 
that Geraldine looked upon it as a sacriåce to give up her ride. 
But there was no help for it. She had given her promise ; 
and, besides, it would be more simple to receive Mr. Lum- 
ley's communication then, than to force him to ask a formål 
interview. That he would do so if he had no other oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her she was sure, for she knew now 
that he was a man who never relinquished what he had at 
heart. She little guessed, however, all that he had at heart 
concerning her. 
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CHAPTEE XLH. 



THB THU2n)EB-ST0B]L 



When Sasan reached Ann Street sbe fonnd Hrs. Ilemiiig 
" wearying excessivelj " for lier to retom home. 

** Oh, Susan," ahe exclaimed, on seeing her, '^I am so glad 
you are come back, for I am tired to death of being so long 
alone. See how nearly I have finished my woric I 
think one other day will end it, and then, you know, I 
sliall have nothing to amnse me. Frank, poor fellow ! is so 
busy, I hardly ever see bim ; and as to Jean, sbe is so taken 
up with some new curtains for yonr room, tbat really I don't 
tbink she cares for anytbing on tbe eartb besidea But did 
I tell yon, Susan, tbere is a letter from your onde ? and 
Willie comes bome — ^I mean to London — ^next montL 
He won't be bere till Cbristmafif, I dåre say. But your unde 

is 80 pleased witb bim, be says, and . Ob ! tbat is not 

hia letter. Here it is. Tbat one is from dear Lily ; sbe is 
80 bappy, poor cbild. Only tbiak, Sosan, tbey bkve been 
six times at tbe opera already, and tbe last time tbe Queen 
vas tbere. But wbat was odder still, Susan, wbom sbould 
tbey meet in tbe crusb-room but Mr. £[ay 1 'up on an appeal 
case,' Lily said ; and I could not belp tbinking tbat if 
tbings bad been different, you migbt ^" 

Susan, thougb deep in ber imde's pndses of William^ beard 
tbe onoe-dreaded name of Robert Hay ; sbe smiled to tbink 
bow little power it now bad to annoy ber^ as ber motber 
mounted ber old bobby, and mixed bim up witb operas, and 
queeus, and princesses, just as sbe used to do witb coacbes and 
borses. At lengtb sbe ended witb a sigb, and — '* But so it 
was to be." 

A momentary silence foUowed, and Susan boped to finisb 
tbe letter in peace ; but soon Mrs. Fleming began again. 

" I really wonder wbether Lily ever bad an aotual offer 
of marriage. Do you know, Susan, I scarcely believe sbe 
ever bad. We bave beard so mucb of tbis and tbat per8on'8 
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admiratioD, that if there had been anything more we should 
have heard of it too. It seems odd to me that the Mr. 
Redmond, who did not ask her, was the only person in 
G^rmany she ever seemed inclined to talk about. Did you 
know, SuBie, that he is married, and gone to Florence ? I 
saw it in the " Moming Post " Mrs. Harris sent me.** 

Snsan laid down her ancle*s letter, and looked inquisitively 
at her mother j bat that placid face gave no evidence of 
knowing the truth. 

" Tes, mamma, Lilias told ma'* 

" You know everything, Susan, I think ; but you don't 
tell me much, my dear.' 

" I never thought it coold interest you, mamma." 

" Well ! neither does it — much. Still I like to hear all 
that is going on. But " — with one of her sudden changes of 
subject — " is not your uncle'8 account of William most satis- 
factory 9 I am so thankful he entered bis uncle'8 office 
rather than go out to India. I don't think I could have 
allowed him to do that, however. India bas caused me too 
xnuoh sufFering. All our sonrow began when poor dear 
Jamie lefb us." 

Susan was always nervous when her mother touched on 
such topics : and, to change the current of her thoughts, 
asked whether she could do anything for her before retum- 
ing to the cottage. 

" Retuming to the cottage, my love ! I thought you had 
come back for good. You have been more than a fortnight 
away." 

" Have I r and Susan checked an involuntary sigh — ^the 
time had passed so quickly. " Well, then, if you really wish 
it, I will stay." 

'^ My dear, good child, I am so much obliged to yoiL I 
miss you so when you are away ;" and Mrs. Fleming put 
her arm round her and kissed her fondly. " Oh, Susan, 
darling, you should not make yourself so necessary to me. 
But really, Susie, I do want your ad vice about my ottoman 
börder ; and I thought, as you came in, that you had timed 
your return so nicely, for you could fix on my pattern and 
arrange my wools for me. Jean, you know, cannöt do 
that." 

Susan answered cheerftdly that she wcus glacLshe had come 
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since her mother required her, and sat down so readilj to 
write a note to Geraldine to excuse herself from retnrDiii^ 
to the cottage, tbat Mra Fleming never suspected hov 
great a sacrifice she had exacted from her; bat before 
her note was completcd, she said to Susan, vnth. aome 
excitement^ 

" You need not finisL, dear, for there are Mra. and JVfiss 
Talbot Crossing tbe garden, and a gentleman too. 'Who u 
he ? Mr. Lumlej. 0'i, Susan, I did not know he 'was at 
the cottage. I am lia]f sony to take you awajr when Wil- 
lie'8 friend is there." ' 

" Oh, that is of no consequence," she said, hastily ; " when 
he is there they can better spare me. So don't say a word 
abont it to Geraldine. Leave me to settle it with her. 
You know you say you really wiah me to stay." 

" Yes, so I do j still perhaps for a day or two I miglit " 

The entrance of the visitors interrupted the sentenoe, and 
Geraldine seeing the half-written note, exclaimed, ^ What 
treason is Susan hatching, Mrs. Fleming? I am sure by 
her face she bas some wicked plot in her bead. The note is 
to me, I see ; " and she took it up. 

Susan drew her into the window most distant from the 
others^ and tried to explain to her that she could not retum 
with them; but Geraldine only said, " She must." And that 
as she bad bad some dread of ber escaping their toils, she bad 
insisted on coming for ber. 

" But mamma wisbes me to stay." 

"So the note tells me, but I don't believe that Mrs. 
Fleming will refuse my request that you sbould go." 

" Pray do not ask ber ! I myself would prefer to stay.* 

" You would 1 " and she fixed ber eyes on ber. •* Veiy 
well." She tumed away, and Susan thought she bad pre- 
vailed ; but Geraldine walked up directly to Mrs. Fleming, 
and said, " Mrs. Fleming, Susan tells me you mean to keep 
her at home with you, instead of allowing ber to fiilfi] her 
promise to ride- back to the cottage with my guardian. Is 
this truc ? for—: — ^ and she whispered a few words. 

" Put US in a book ! " said Mrs. Fleming, with a little 
scream of terror, and a deprecatory glance towards Mr. 
Lumley. 

" Tbat is the altemative," he said, gravely, 
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*' Oh ! really, I wish — but, to bo sure, I did not know that 
Susan bad made any promise to ride." 

" I am sure/* said Susan, a little provoked at tbis scene, 
for the sligbtest ridicule cast on ber motber pained ber — ** I 
am sure Mr. Lumlej will excuse me if Geraldine takes mj 
place." 

" Geraldine will not take your place, I assure you, Susan ; 
80 prepare to be sbown up publicly in a book." 

Susan smiled and blusbed, as sbe replied, ''Even tbat 
tbreat does not terrify me, for I am sure Mr. Lumley would 
not willingly give any one pain." 

*' Tbank you, Miss Fleming ; '' and be, too, smiled yery 
pleasantly ; wbile Mrs. Talbot suggested tbat tbe easiest mode 
of arranging tbe conflicting claims on Susan would be to 
allow ber to go back to tbe cottage for one otber day. If 
sbe did so, sbe would undertake to return ber safe on tbe 
morrow. Mrs. Fleming professed berself entirely satisiied 
witb tbis arrangement ; but Geraldine muttered tbat they 
had made a most unlucky move in bringing Susan into 
town; while Mr. Lumley civilly remarked tbat, bad be 
heen aware of ber importance at bome, be sbould bave been 
tbe laat person in tbe world to bave proposed tbat sbe 
sbould visit Ann Street. 

" Well, Susan, are you ready to come now 1 " asked Ge- 
raldine. " We cannot lose sigbt of you again." 

" One moment more. Mamma, will you allow me to take . 
my uncle's letter witb me ? I sbould like to read it once 
more." 

" Certainly, love ; bere it is — ob, no, tbat is Lily's letter 
again, not your uncle's."' 

" Yes," said Mr. Lumley, picking up the letter as it fell 
from Mrs. Fleming^s fingers ; " no one can doubt tbat tbat 
is Miss Lilias Fleming's bandwriting." 

Geraldine laugbed, and said be bad profited by bis last 
year's lesson ; wbile Mrs. Talbot observed, tbat Lilias wrote 
one of the prettiest hands sbe ever saw. 

*' Yes," Geraldine said ; " in tbat one pårticular sbe eclipses 
Susan ; I always allowed tbat." 

'' Miss Lilias Fleming's bandwriting is prettier tban Miss 
Fleming's, certainly," Mr. Lumley 'said, ''but it bas not so 
xnucb cbaracter in it," 
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G^raldine glanced at Snsan to see whether she bad Iieaid 
this — she "was stooping över the etnbroidery frame, so that 
sbe could not see her face ; but when sbe raised her eyes and 
Baid sbe tbougbt tbat ber motber would bave enough of -work 
to amnse ber till ber retum, Geraldine fEincied that tbej 
looked brigbter tban usual. 

Mrs. Fleming stooped down and kissed Stusan ere she rose 
from ber balt-kneeling posture by ber side, and looked at 
ber so fondly, tbat even tben sbe felt tempted to give np 
ber last day for ber sake; but Geraldine saw tbe yielding 
look and dragged ber away. 

For Bome litUe time Susan and Mr. Lumley rode Aåe hj 
side in perfect silence, but wben tbey were fairly ont of 
town be began to speak to ber. He told ber tbat he bad 
abstained from confiding ber secret to bis ward's dis- 
cretion, as be scarcely tbougbt ber fitted for tbe trust, and, 
witb ber permission, be sbould still retain it in bis own 
bands. 

Sbe replied tbat be was tbe best judge in sucb matten ; 
of course, ber wisb was to restrict ber confidence to as few 
persons as posslble ; still, sbe felt it scarcely justifiable to 
make mysteries between friends, and sbe gave him ample 
power to speak frankly to tbe Talbots, or any one be liked, 
if be tbougbt it would be advisable to do so. Sbe bad con- 
fidence in bis discretion. 

He promised to sbow bimself wortby of ber trust. At 
present, bowever, be was not called upon to speak. He bad 
brougbt bis refractory ward to reason, witbout toucbing on 
tbe subject. Sbe was one wbom it was possible to guide 
witb a silken tbread, if one only knew bow. Snsan tbougbt 
tbat he knew bow, but sbe did not say so. Sbe merely spöke 
of ber as a true friend, and one wbo bad been tbe source of 
great bappiness to berself. 

^'I rejoice to bear you speak of ber so cordially, Miss 
Fleming. I love Geraldine Talbot as if sbe were my siater, 
and notbing pleases me more tban to see ber appreciated by 

tbose wbom I ^" — ^be stopped an instant, ere be added, 

" respect as I do you." 

Susan coloured ; biit before sbe could determine bow to 
reply to sucb a speecb, be said, " Must you really retum bome 
to-morrow ? " 
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" I must, indéed." 

" Will you believe me sincere, if I say I am very sorry to 
liear it ? " 

" I think I may answer yes," she said, with a slight tre- 
mulousness in her voice ; ** at least I know that I am very 
sorry to leave the cottage, but mamma misses me so much, I 
must go home. Had I known how lonely slie feels in my 
absence, I should not have left ber at all." 

*' I am glad you did not know it, selfisbly glad, for I 
sboidd bave missed tbe cbance of seeing you for many 
montbs. But tbat reminds me tbat I bave not yet made 
jny request to you." 

Susan was glad tbat be ended bis sentence in less com- 
plimentary fallon tban be bad begun. Sbe did not like 
him to make pretty speecbes to ber. If sbe could bave 
believed tbem, tbey would bave been very deligbtful ; but as 
it was, tbey distressed ber. So sbe bastened to say tbat sbe 
-was curious to bear it. 

'' It is a long stoiy," be said. And tben be told ber of 
a boyisb project be bad bad of writing a lady's novel, in 
-wbicb be wisbed to enunciate some of bis pet tbeoriea on 
-woman's real mission in tbe world, in contradistinction to 
" Woman's Eigbts," and so on. He bad begun witb some 
spirit, and so far bad succeeded tolerably. To tbe barsber 
features of tbe subject, be fiattered bimself be bad done full 
justice ; but wben it came to tbe mpre delicate bome 
toucbes, be bad £ailed signally. It was to tbis failure be 
had alluded tbat moming, wben be told ber tbat be bad 
envied ber success in depicting scenes sucb as be bad con- 
ceived, but could not execute to bis own satisfaction. 

Tbis simple explanation made Susan's cbeeks bum, as 
sbe recalled tbe accusation of flattery sbe bad made against 
him, and perceived bow little sucb a tbing bad been 
intended. 

He bad long relinquisbed bis idea; until reading ber 
book, it occurred to lum, tbat if sbe would undertake tbe 
task, sbe could give to bis rougb sketcb tbat trusting 
womanly spirit wbiob breatbed tbrougb ber own works. 
He knew be took a libérty in asking ber to devote ber 
talents to patcbing up a spoiled work of bis, still — stiU be 
hoped — ^be wisbed ahe would attempt it He tbrew bimself 
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on her generosity. Would she try, at least, to ride tl- 
hobby whicli had unhorsed liim 1 

Susan was a little puzzled bow to answer him. The ide: 
pleased ber ; sbe bad a curiosity to see wbat bis theories o: 
woman'8 mission really were, and it gratified her to )k 
tbougbt wortby of completing a taak in wbich be had failed: 
but ber really bumble estimate of berself caused her to besi- 
tåte ere sbe accepted tbe trust. At last, sbe said, tha: 
tbougb sbe did not feel berself fitted for tbe undertaking, sbe 
would certainly attempt it if be wisbed it ; on condition 
tbat be sbould reject witbout besitation any of her interpo 
lations wbicb ran counter to bis preconceived idea& It was 
very difficult to see tbrougb anotber pQrson's eyes, or think 
tbeir tbougbts, and sbe oould only consent to do as he wisbed, 
if sbe were assured tbat be would consider her xnerely in 
tbe ligbt of a workman acting under tbe orders of his 
superior. 

. He smiled, but instead of making some prettily tumed 
answer, be only said, tbat be was ready to take advantage 
of ber good offices under any stipulations ; be was, however, 
certain tbat be sbould not disapprove of anytbing sbe did; 
he was sure sbe would at once enter into lus views, for be 
had frequently remarked to "William tbat one peculiarity of 
ber talent lay in ber power of identifying berself entirely with 
tbe tbougbts and feelings of persons wbo di£fered from ber- 
self in every respeot. 

Susan laugbingly said tbat sbe bad been quite unconscions 
of sucb a gift; but if Mr. Lumley said sbe possessed it, of 
course sbe would not say him nay; sbe felt so utterly ud- 
able to cope witb him in argument, tbat it was far wiser, 
sbe suspected, not to contradict him in anytbing. 

" I wisb to Heaven you would let me bave my way in 
ever3rtbing, Miss Fleming/* be said, witb animation; then 
seeing ber startled look, be added, *^ but I will be satisfied 
witb your present concession in tbe meanwbile." 

" I am glad to hear it," sbe said, witb an attempt at 
composure wbicb sbe did not feeL "I was afraid lest 
you were going to ask sometbing beyond-my power to 
grant." 

" I sball never do tbat. Miss Fleming," he said, seriously. 
** Whatever favour I may beg firom you, hereafter, will ce^ 
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« 

tainly be in your power to grant, though I have jet to leam 
•whether it may be according to your inclination to do so." 

This enigmatical answer made Susan blush, she could not 
well tell wliy. That stränge sort of oppression of spirit 
came över ber on listening to it, that tingling flush which 
one experiences after baving made some inapropos remark. 
The words rang on ber ears witb a distinctnesa that seemed 
to ecbo on tbe fdlence wbicb followed ; and eager to break it 
sbe bastily asked, bow long a time would be allowed ber to 
finish ber task ? 

" Six montbfl, a year, if yon like. You must not restrict 
yourself to any particular time," be said, eagerly. *' Indeed, 
I oannot send you tbe MS. unless you promise not to con- 
mder it as ta^-work in any ligbt. If you do not like it 
when you take it in band, tbrow it aside at onoe and witb- 
out ecruple." 

''All composition," sbe said, frankly, ''seems at times 
task-work. I will, bowever, engage not to slave at your 
book. I will promise to take it as easily as it is in my 
nature to take anytbing.** 

** Ab, yes ! your nature is to take everything too keenly, 
to put too mucb heart in your occupations. Those reviews, 
for instance. I sbould never bave imposed tbem on you 
could I bave imagined it would make you suflFer. Can you 
not learn to be more cold-blooded ? Is tbere no chance tbat 
I sbould ever receive aid from you in tbat way again 1 — we 
all liked your reviews so mucb. I fear tbat shake of tbe 
bead shows tbat you are deterroined against them. But, 
remember, I rely upon your assistance in otber ways. You 
really must consent to continue on my list of contributors 
to the Magazine." 

Susan laugbed, a little constrainedly, but said sbe would 
gladly do so. Indeed, sbe could not afford to give it up. 
She was sure be would not consider ber mercenary, if she 
confessed that steady remunerative employment was more 
valuable to ber than fame. The regularity of ber gains 
since be bad given ber bis patronage bad tended to make ber 
very mucb bappier in many waya She trusted that this 
confidence would be received in tbe spirit in wbicb she 
made it. He bad discouraged ber from aaying she was gråte- 
ful, but the solid benefits he bad secured to ber made it im- 
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possible for her not to fed it. He must excnse lierf 
dragging in a iorbidden subject, but she wished him to \ 
made aware that nothing would give her greater grati£caLk 
than to help him in any waj she could. 

" I am convinced of that akeady, Mias Fleming,'* he sai. 
" but you do me more honour than I deserve in thinkis 
yoii owe your suocess to me. I know you do not allow tk 
you have any genius ; but, believe me, geniiis com^ts k 
va those brilliant flashes of the mind — which are ofien da& 
gerous to an author — than in that energetic determinati*:! 
to conquer difficulties, that dogged perseverance in attainis^ 
periection, which, if not what the world calls geniu^ are t^ 
best helpmates, and for practical purposes, generaUy its sape^ 
riors. You have these helpmates, Miss Fleming, and it is to 
them, not to me, you owe your present position. But nov.' 
he added, hastily, as if to prevent her from speaking, ^I 
think we ought to quicken our pace a little. If I do no; 
mistake, we shall have a thunder-storm on us directlj." 

Susan's attention had been so engrossed by the interest of 
their conversation that she had paid no attention to tLfi 
state of the atmosphere ; but now, when she looked rooDd 
her, she was really alarmed by the threatening aspect of tbd 
heavena Heavy, woolly, oddly-shaped clouds, were sailin» 
against the wind, while the sky, in the direction in which 
they were riding, was of a deep copper colour, and aiready 
a few heavy dröps of rain were falling. 

They were still some miles from the cottage, and as the 
road thither led över a spur of the Pentland hills, on each 
side of which was only uninhabited moorland, ^e knew 
that no shelter was at hand. 

" We must, indeed, ride fast," she said, as she urged her 
horse forward, " for the storm comes on apace." 

" You are not nervous in thunder % " he asked, a little 
anxiously ; but before she could answer, the groom, who had 
formerly been one of the Dunaik household, rode up, and 
respectfully touching his hat, advised Miss Susan to dis- 
mount, for her horse always * löst its head in thunder.' She 
was abotit to comply, when a vivid flash of lightning flared 
across the heavens. Mr. Lumley sprang fi*om his saddle, 
fiung his reins to the groom, and stood by her horse's head. 
The creature reared violently, but the strong hand on it» 
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bridle kept it under some degree of controL Susan grew 
deadly påle, but steadily retained, her seat. The storm in- 
creased, the thunder rolled londer and londer, the wind rose, 
and the rain poured down in torrents. Flash after flash 
darted from the douds at such close intervals that the poor, 
frightened horse grew moi-e ungovemable every instant. It 
was impossible for Susan to dismount without danger, and 
jet to remain in the saddle was al so perilous. The dark- 
ness grew so intense, that thej could scarcely see each other's 
faces, and it was only by the blue gleams of lightning that 
Susan perceived how påle and stem Mr. Lumley looked. 

An age seemed to elapse while the tempest raged, but hj 
degrees the thunder-cloud passed över them, the flashes 
became less frequent, and though the rain still poured in 
floods, it was at length possible to extricato Susan from the 
saddle. The groom proposed to lead Miss Fleming's horse 
home, and advised that she should mount his — that was, 
if she could do so without having the saddles shifted, for 
Taglioni (her steed) was far too nervous to make such a 
change practicable. 

Mr. Lumley asked whether she should prefer to walk. 

" It is three miles good, sir," the groom said, " and Miss 
Susan can ride anything and in any fashion. I ha ve seen 
her tried, and know it." 

So Mr. Lumley liffced her to the saddle, and despite of its 
want of crutches, she contrived to keep her seat admirably. 

In less time than it had seemed possible they reached the 
cottage. 

" Thank Heaven, you are safe," was Mrs. Talbofs fervent 
ejaculation, as she met them in the hall ; while Geraldine 
laughed a little hysterically, and in her many jests on their 
drenched and travel-wom appearance, betrayed how great 
had been her anxiety. She insisted on her guardian giving 
a true, fiill, aaÅ particular account of their ad venture, or mis- 
ad venture rather, for there was nothing romantic in it ; and 
then she took off Susan's hat, and exclaimed : — 

" Oh, Susao, I wish you could see yourself. You are such 

a figure. Your curls are like nothing in the world but 

£h 1 what is the matter 1 " she suddenly asked, as Susan 
grew as påle as death. " She is ill, mamma, do come here." 

" Only tired and faint," Susan said, languidly. '< I shall 
2 B 2 n ] 
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be better in a moment/' and she tried to steady herself bj 
catching at the banisters of the stairs ; but ber bead swam 
round, and Bbe would bave fallen bad not Mr. Lumlej 
caugbt ber. 

" Carry ber up stairs, Herbert," said Mrs. Talbot 

" Ob, no — I can walk, I can, indeed," gasped Susan; "do 
not attempt it, Mr. Lumlej, mj weigbt is far too mncb for 
you/' 

He onlj smiled, and lifting ber as if sbe bad been a cbild, 
be carried ber up stairs without tbe sligbtest evidence of 
&tigue. 

'' I did not tbink 70a bad been suck a Hercnlea," sbe &1- 
tered out, as be depodted ber safelj on tbe sofa in ber dress- 
ing-room. " You do not look like it.** 

"I told you, you did not yet know me.** 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE LIOK UKDEB Å^ KEW ASFECT. 

The fatigae and alarm of tbat eventful ride prevented Susau 
from returning bome next moming. Indeed, sbe awoke so 
ill and feverish, tbat sbe was unable to leave ber bed, and 
was forced to allow Mrs. Talbot to write to Mrs. Fleming, 
and delay ber retum for some days. Sbe was very unwilling 
to do tbis, for, as sbe told Greraldine, ber mother took alarm 
very easily wben sbe beard of any of ber children being ill ; 
but Geraldine assured ber tbat tbere was no cbance of Mrs. 
Fleming being made nervous on ber account, as Mr. Lumley 
promised to call, and assure ber tbat Sasan's illness was of 
very little consequenca 

" Pray do not allow bim to take so mucb trouble ; he 
bas already bad enougb of annoyance about me. I beg, 
Geraldine, tbat you will not let bim go into town again on 
my account.** 

''He declares be must go, at all events, for, somebow 
or other, be forgot all bis own business in Edinbiu^h 
yesterday.** 

Susan wondered if tbis were true ; but as sbo Imd no 
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power to preyent him from doing anjrthing he chose, she 
said no more. 

It was not till the next evening, when she was permitted 
to leave her room for a couple of bours, tliat she learned the 
resulta of his interview with her mother. 

** You are sure, Mr. Lumley, that mamma has not taken 
alarm about me 1^ 

** Kot at alL She is content to believe that you took a 
slight cold, firom what your old nurse called * a thorough 
drouking,' and agrees with us that you must be allowed ten 
days or a fortnight to get rid of it. I assured her that I 
was a little bit of a physician, and could not guarantee 
a complete recovery under fourteen days at least.** 

" Mamma cannot do without me all that time." 

" Pardon me, Miss Flemiug, she can. Perhaps you are 
thinking of her work being finished ; but I took the liberty 
of arranging a fresh piece of can vass in the frame for her, and 
actually was so böld as to fix on the pattern to be worked 
thereon." 

*' You, Mr. Lumleyl" exdaimed Geraldine. "I thought 
you discouraged Berlin work." 

" Not always. I have even myself been guilty of working 
half a roae when I had typhus fever ;" and then he turned 
to Susan, and told her that from a boy he had been in the 
custom of arranging his own dear mother^s work-frame j that 
she had always trusted to his taste in the selection of pat- 
tems and colours. Thus he really had some little experience 
in the matter, and she need not be afraid that he had done 
any anything aiUré in the adaptation of the börder to the 
centre of the ottoman/' 

" I have no such fears, indeed," she replied. " My only 
regret i£f, that your yaluable time should have been occu- 
pied by ^ 

*' By feeling myself once more a boy," he said, with a 
slight tremour in his voice ; " for I assure you. Miss Fleming, 
I have not for many a day felt so like my own old self as I 
did yesterday when at work on your mother's frame. I 
almost expected to hear her say, * Thank you, Herbert,' as 
my own mother used to do long ago ;" and he sighed, and 
his eyes shone with a softened light as he uttered the words. 
Then tunung full on Susan, he added, ** Do you think I 
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could ever persoade Mra Pleming to cal> me HeAeri f It 
seems to me that the name woold soand familiar from ber 
lipe." 

" I have no doabtjoa could, ifyoa asked her. Sbe always 
looks nponyoa as Wi]liam'8secoiid 8el£ He nsed to caD yoa 
80 long ago f and sbe spöke so sofUj, ihat he was strongly 
impelled to say sometlung more. Bot, seeminglj, lie tboagbfi 
better of it, for the lialf-pflurted lips dosed saddenly, ns ix 
nnder the exerlion of an iron will ; and bokb voice and ex- 
pression were changed wben he said, " Yoa have nöt yet 
inqidred of me wfa^ pattem we fixed on for the ottoman 
börder r 

** Mamma had one with roses and forget-me-notsL Per- 
haps it was that." 

«• Yes ; do not you think the choice a good one I -åLppro- 
priate, too ? for I wish to be remembered while your moth»' 
works it. At first we were afraid that the blae ivoald not 
0tand ont well £rom tbe ground in candle-ligbt, bnt I per- 
5iiaded Mr& Fleming that tbe yellow hearts and lilac bads 
wonld make tbem qoite efifective enoagb. l^ow don't 
laogh so, Genddine— I really do know what X am. ta lkfng 
abont^ Bnt I see Mrs. Talbot thinks that I am over-exdt- 
ing Miss Fleming ; so I shall say no more at present. It 
will not fatigoe her so mnch, I dåre say, to listen to mnäc 
as to conversation ; so, shall we ang a litUe f* 

Geraldine langhed, and said, that as be seemed to have 
taken Siisan*s health nnder bis especial caxesy abe snpposed 
ahe mast do as he både her; and she went to seek ber mosic, 
wbile he took a small volnme from bis pocket^ and said he 
bad fallen in with rather a tempting little copy of Long- 
fellow^s "Hyperion" that moming. He tbongbt be bad heard 
-mrz^ xin^«MiTicr aaxr rIia had never read it ; perbape sbe would 

had also fonnd a stray Tolnme of 

thoogh beantifal, were not äU 

so he woold ventore to read one 

le moming, if she wonld permit 



^mley r a^ed Geraldine, from 
^^^^^"^ ^^ person, and left 
that stiungely.feacinatinK dream 
ook that for a time Wlcaicely 
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^nown in this country, bnt whicTi of late years has become 
familiar as household words to many a bruised and many a 
joyous heart. To Susan it was a mine of wealth, suggesting, 
SLa it does, so many grave speculations — so many touching 
memories — so many noble lessons — all adomed by a prose 
more poetical even than the author^s own verses, and by a 
life-like reality which finds its way into the very recesses of 
the heart. 

The next fortnight was a very pleasant one to the invalid. 
The languor succeeding her feverish attack made her submis- 
sive enough to Geraldine's " coddling," and hour af ter hour 
she lay on the couch near the open window, inhaling the 
balmy air, lazily watching the changing lights on the land- 
scape without; and dreaming bright day-dreams of the fature, 
in ^which her present companions always played a part. 
Sometimes these dreams ended in a deep-drawn sigh, and 
yet they were pleasant, very pleasant ; for she was assured, 
at length, that *' betide, betide, whate'er betide," all of them 
were sincerely her friends. 

The evenings, too, at the cottage, were veiy enjoyable. 
Sometimes Geraldine, guitar in hand, would seat herself at 
Sasan'8 feet, and " croon" över old ballads as long as "Chevy 
Chase," while Mr. Lumley sat' at the table drawing carica- 
tures. He was no draughtsman, certainly, and his "drawing" 
wonld have set an artist wild, it was so atrociousiy bad ; 
nevertheless, he contrived to clothe an idea in a palpable 
shape — ^to give a face, an air, and expression at once un- 
mistakeable and ridiculous — and many a merry laugh arose 
in honoar of his exaggerated portraits. 

At other times Geraldine and Mrs. Talbot would devote 
themselves to the somewhat difficult task of initiating Susan 
into the mysteries of orochet and *'frivolité/' and while their 
nimble " fingers pressed the silk," Mr. Lumley read to them 
aloud. 

Sometimes the lecture was a serious essay, sometimes a 
novel, sometimes a poem ; but to all, his rich, deep, sonorous 
voice, his exquisite taste, and perfect, though not pedantio 
enunciation, gave a nameless charm. But what took the 
strongest hold of Susan's mind, was his reading of Shelley, 
that most melodious of poets. Never did she, in after years, 
take from the book-case that qoaint little odd volume of his 
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worksy witHont recalling the time when he read fiioxn tlie 
tieasured volame — 

The poem of his cboice, 

Aod lent to the rhyme of the poet 
The mosic of his Yoice. 

All good reading is agreeable, but tliere was more tlian 
mere good reading in Herbert Lumley's rendering of Shellej. 
There was a delicate appreciation of his pecuHarities of lan- 
guage and of rhythm — ^those two beanties "which alone bad 
made his poems immortal, had they not been the garb of 
thoughts and descriptions more beautiful still — tliere was a 
depth of compassionate sympathy for the aberrations of the 
ill-guided student ; there was a remembrance of what he 
was and what he might have been, which lent an additional 
pathos to the reader's voice, and found its way direct to the 
hearts of his listeners. Shelley's own words alone can do 
justice to the effect it produced on, at léast, one of his little 
audjence. 

" My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which on the silver wings doth float 

Of thy Bweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an ängel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it ; 

While eveiy wind with melody is ringing.** 

Mr. Lumley, however, was too wise to give his hearers too 
much even of Shelley. He had other enda in view in read- 
ing aloud to them ; and Susan could not but be conscioiis 
that many of the books he selected were intended for her 
improvement, and the remarks made upon them for her 
behoof. This gratified ber, even while it caused her heartto 
beat and her cheeks to glow, for it proved that he really was 
interested in her mental progress ; and to have excited such 
an interest was of itself flattering. How these few last 
days at the cottage enlightened her as to Mr. Lumley's real 
character ! She had formerly done justice to his Hterary 
talents, to his readiness to do a friendly act ; but she had not 
till now guessed the many gracious gifts, the geutle, delicate 
consideration of word and deed, wMch made him so agree- 
able in a domestic circle. 

Seeing him, as he now was, completely at his eaae, she 
faucied läe could trace a similarity between him and her father 
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— thebighest praise it was in her power to beatow. like Mr. 
Eleming, he was very unselfiah. like him, also, liia informa- 
tion was yast and bis views enlarged; but bis commerce 
witb tbe world-wide mind of London, bis babit of viewing 
life witb tbe eye of an autbor, a pbilosopber, and a politician, 
bad quickened bis peroeptions, sbarpened bis intellect, and 
given' bim a ricbness of illustration and ready eloquence 
wbicb Mr. ileming bad never cultivated. Tbe one spöke 
and tbougbt as a man of tbe world, tbe otber as tbe speo- 
tator of a scene in wbicb be bimself bad no stake. Susan 
was töo clearsigbted not to appreoiate tbe differences in tbeir 
cbaracter ; but sbe deligbted most in discovering tbose 
points wbere tbey assimilated, and sbe felt keenlj tbe cbarm 
of being restored to tbe enjoyment of a elever man*s conver- 
sation ; to ber it seemed a restoration from deatb to life. 

But, ålas! all eartbly pleasures are transitory, tbe 
brigbtest still tbe fleetest. Tbe fortnigbt waned, ber last 
evening at tbe cottage oame &r too soon ; and as sbe både 
ber £riends good-nigbt, a cbill struck to ber beart, and tbe 
question rose to ber mind — sbould tbey ever meet tbus again? 

It is a oommon reflection on parting witb tbose to wbom we 
are warmly attacbed, and bow seldom do we ever meet again 
tbe same people in like oircumstanoes to tbose in wbicb we 
parted. 

'* It seems" — Susan tbougbt to berself, as sbe laid ber bead 
on ber pillow tbat nigbt^-" it seems almost a pity to make 
new friends if one loves tbem so soon. He goes to London 
to-morrow, be is to spend tbe autumn in Korway, and be 
does not speak of again retuming to Edinburgb. Wby sbould 
be, wben tbe Talbots leave it perbaps in a few montbs ? 
Wben tbey retum to England tbere will be notbing to tempt 
bim to re-visit Scotland ;" and tben sbe sigbed, and ber 
beart felt very beavy, more beavy tban sbe could once bave 
believed it possible any one oould feel it wben parting orUy 
irom Herbert Lumley. 

" If be marry Qeialdine, we sball meet again, bowever,** 
sbe said, more cbeerfully ; *' and tbat be will do so, I am con-> 
vinced. Dear Geraldine, wbat a bappy life yours will be T 
and tben sleep closed ber eyes, and abe dreamed dreams tbat 
never oame to pass in reality. 

Mrs. Fleming received ber daugbter witb a tbonsand 
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oaresses and a thousand questions ; and wben ihe questions 
were answered, she liad innumerable little pieces of intelli* 
gence to give in retum, although almost all of them related 
to Mr. Lumley'8 visit. 

'* You can't think, Susan, how surprised I was wlien he 
offered to stretch mj canvass for me and choose my pattem. 
I really quite stared at him at first, and thought he was 
joking. Butonlysee hownice and * st«nt' [tightly-stretched] 
it is, and how prettily he has arranged my wools in shades 
for me, just the way you do, Susie. I wish you bad seen Jean's 
delight when she saw him set about fixingtbe canvass in the 
frame. Sbe was so anxious to watch him, that she stayed in 
the room all the time, pretending to help him, tbougb I 
don't think she really helped him at alL £ut don't you 
think the börder suits nicely f 

" Very nicely, mamma. Mr. Lumley must bave stayed 
some time to do so mucb T 

** Oh dear, yes ; I dåre say be was two or three hours. 
£ut be said be did not only stay to belp me. He wisbed to 
see Frank on business, it seems ; and so why should he 
not make bimself useful 9 He liked to bave sometbing to 
do with bis bands, he said ; and really, as Jean says, be bas 
very wiselike bands; they are very strong, too, tbougb as 
white and delicate as a lady's.^ 

Snsan remembered bow easily bis nervous arms bad bome 
ber weight, and she smiled, as she said be was mucb stronger 
than be looked. 

** That be is ! Would you believe it, Susan 1 witb one pull 
of bis fingers be put the canvass quite square ; now, you 
know, you always twisted it a little to one side. He is a 
nice creature, I must say that for him, and very agreeable 
and kindbearted.** 

" YeSy that I am sure be is. He did not say anytbing; 
did be, to make you think me very ill )" 

" Oh, no ; be said you bad caugbt cold, but bow could you 
do otberwise afber such a wetting ? He cared mucb more 
to tell me about the tbunderstormi and bow well you 
behaved, and bow wonderfolly you kept your seat on the 
otber saddle ; and I said you used to be quite a tom-boy 

t ago, and could ride anytbing and do anytbing that 
■un could. And so be said tbat be did not tlunk it 
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did women any harm to know how to do anything, for 
nobody oould tell what might happen to them, wbich, you 
know, is very true, Siisan, for we never expected to be bere 
and to live as we now do ;" and sbe smotbered a little sigb 
ere sbe resumed. " And tben be added, witb sucb a sweet 
expression about bis eyes and moutb, * 1 mean, it does a 
woinan no barm wben sbe is in otber tbings as feminine as 
Misa Fleming is.' And it made me quite bappy to bear bim 
eay tbat, Susie ; for you remember, dear, I did not use to 
tbink you veiy feminine." 

Susan coloured deeply. Sbe too was pleased to tbink be 
considered ber feminine. It would bave pained ber intensely 
to have appeared otberwise in bis sigbt. 

Mrs. Fleming went on to describe witb great minuteness 
how it bappened tbat sbe bad been induced to tell Mr. Lum- 
ley ber doubts and difficulties about tbe ottoman börder; 
and bow be bad looked över ber pattems, and arranged tbis, 
tbat, and tbe otber ; and bow be bad volunteered to call at 
Mrs. Gaugaine's, and get wbat wools sbe required — " And so, 
you see, Susan, it was settled so easily, tbat I did not miss 
you balf so mucb as I migbt bave done." 

''You must bave bad a good deal of conversation witb 
Mr. Lumley tbat moming, mamma." 

*^ Ob, yes ! a great deal. He told me so mucb about 
WUlie. How good and well-principled be tbougbt bim ; 
and bow everybody respected bim, and us too, Susan, darling, 
for wbat we did about tbat weary bank. Of course, you know 
I said we could not bave done less — tbat he would bave done 
it bad be lived ; and be understood me so well, tbat, somebow, 
Susan, I found myself talking to bim about tbings I bave never 
talked of to any one before — tbings I fancied I bad dreamed 
once, but wbicb I now know were so true. How was it, 
tbink you, my love, tbat I sbould bave found it easier to 
speak of tbose sad, sorrowful times to a stranger tban to old 
friends V And tbe widow tumed ber streaming eyes on ber 
cbild's £Eu;e. 

" Ob, mamma I tbere are some people to wbom an irre- 
sistible impulse induces us to confide anytbing." 

" I suppose so— at least, I felt it so witb Mr. Lumley. 
And yet I bave often tbougbt since, tbat it was odd I 
sbould ; for, if vou remember, Susan, wben be called bere 
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first, you fiftnoied he did not care for any of vib, not even 
exoepting William." 

" He däd not know ua then." 

'* He knows na now, then, Suaan ; and I quite loved him 
for speaking so warmly of my dear William, and of you, too, 
Susan, and Frank. Do you know, be entered into all my 
anxieties about Frank. He asked wbat profession he had 
cbosen, and appeared quite interested to bear bow härd be 
studied, and seemed to tbink, somebow, tbat bis aaccess 
would be owing to you if be ever made a figure in tbe world ; 
and so, of course, I allowed that you were a very kind sister 
to Frank, and tbat you took a great interest in law, and all 
tbat sort of tbing ; but tbat I tbougbt tbe person who had 
belped bim most in bis studies was an old friend of ours, a 
Mr. Hay ; and be seemed to know tbe name, for be said he 
tbougbt be bad met bim London." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, indeed, Susan ; and I said, bow could tbat be % for I 
tbougbt be bad only gone up to London last montb ; for lily 
bad mentioned tbat be bad just come up wben tbey met him; 
and be said it was last year be saw bim first, before William 
went abroad, at your uncle'8. It seemed to me a little odd 
tbat be sbould bave called on William then, Susan ; and so I 
said I tbougbt tbere must be some mistake." 

Susan looked up witb a startled glance — " And wbat then, 
mamma 1" 

" Ob !" said Mrs. Fleming, witb some little reluctance, "be 
said tbere was no mistake about it, for be remembered tbe 
wbole tbing perfectly. Mr. Hay called to give William some 
information about examination fees, wbicb, it seems, be bad 
forgotten to tell you. I did not wonder tbat be sbould bave 
forgotten, Susan, but, of course, I did not say so. I only 
said it was very considerate of Mr. Hay." 

" And tbat was all, I suppose V Aid Susan drew a long 
breatb, relieved from tbe fear tbat ber motber bad been 
indiscreet. 

"No— o," said Mrs. Fleming, candidly ; "I can't say it 
was, Susan — ^for be went on to remark tbat Mr. "Hay looked 
very ill tben, quite different from wbat be bad been wben 
be used to see bim bere some montbs before; and tbeo^ 
somebow or otber, I let slip tbat '* 
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" Oh, mamma ! you surely did not tell Mr. Lumley (fuU f 

" Indeed, dear, I could not help it, for it slipped out quite 
without my intending it ; and you need not take it to heart 
at all, for he did not seem in the leaat surprised. He only 
said, that he had remarked last spring that he — in short, 
that he admired you very much." 

" Mamma, mamma, how oould you allow him to say such 
a thing ?" 

" My dear, how could I help it I I did all I could to 
prevent mischief, for I begged him not to mention what I 
had told him to any one, and I dåre say he never will, so 
don't look so vexed, dear — I will take good care never to 
mention it to anybody else." 

Susan felt at this moment as if Herbert Lumley were the 
person of all others from whom she would most have -wished 
to oonceal such a page of her history ; but she saw her 
mother was grieved to have caused her pain, so she said, as 
it oould not be helped now, it was needless to distress herself 
about it. 

"Well, love, that is exactly what Mr. Lumley thinks. 
* One cannot help one's likes or dislikes, Mrs. Fleming,' he 
said, 'so why make oneself wretched about the matterl* 
And then he went on to say that he thought you were 
quite a person to be very much liked when people knew 
you — ^that your first manner was not, perhaps, so taking as 
Lily's, but " 

** Oh, mamma ! you need not repeat all that nonsense." 

'' It was not nonsense, Susan, it was real, sérious eamest. 
He told me plainly that he thought Lily the very prettiest 

girl he had ever seen, and he wondered, like me ^ — here 

Mrs. Fleming stammered a little, and blushed like a girl, at 
having a second time to confess that she had been indiscreet 
to a stranger — "that — ^that— she had not married early. 
But," — and here she went on more briskly, — " he could, now 
that he really knew you well, quite understand that where 
you once were appreciated you would become even a greater 
favourite than Lily. And then — and then, Susan, he tried 
to find out why you refused Mr. Hay. I am sure, at least, 
that that was what he wished to know, though, as T was 
now on my guard, I pretended not to understand him in the 
least j for he hinted and hinted that, perhaps, though cruel 
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to him Bat, Snsan, 70a look quite savage ! 1 1 

yon, I took care not to let him go away with that idea — ^I 
fiaid that yoa were £ur too much taken up with home oon- 
cems to care for anybody oat of your own fJEtmily ; and then 
he smiled — ^he has the very oddest smile I ever saw — ^and 
changed the subject, and very glad I was, for I did not knov 
what he might hare got out of me before long." 

Sasan had listened to this history with buming cheeks and 
fashing eyes. What right had Mr. Lumley to investigate 
her thoughts and feelings ? What title had he to take advan- 
tage of her mother's weakness to satisfy his own insatiabk 
curiosity ? And then she remembered, that trathful as her 
mother was, she yet contrived at times to give, most nnin- 
tentionally, a fiedse impression of what took place in her 
presence ; and that it was quite possible that it waa she, 
not Mr. Lumley, who had begun the conversations ahe de- 
scribed. Indeed, all that Sosan had yet seen of Mr. Lumley 
proved that he was too much of a gentleman to pry into any 
one'8 affairs ; although no man coold resist the temptation 
of listening to them if grattdtously imparted to him. Even 
Lllias'8 game of cross purposes with him had been in a great 
measure owing to her encouragement. So she sighed, and 
asked whether Mr. Lumley had spöken of the Talbots. 

" Oh, yes ! a great deaL But there comes Frank, so ring 
for tea^ Susan." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE CHRISTMAS PABTT. 

Mus. Habbis and Lilias's high-wrought expectations of the 
result of their visit '^ to town*' were disappointed. They 
had a very brilliant season — ^went to conrt, to opera^ to 
balls ; but Lilias retumed as she went, Lilias Fleming still, 
only more wom, more unhappy, and more discontented, than 
before ; while ber acquired habit of comparing everything 
in her native place disadvantageously with London made 
her decidedly unpopular. 

'^ot content with their ''season in town," she and Mra. 
1 made a tour of all the fashionable English wateiing* 
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places, and only retumed to Edinburgh in November, where 
they found eveiything "dull, stale, and unprofitable/' and 
-wisbed themselves away again. 

Siisan was extremely sorry for tbem both, but it was im- 
possible for ber to sympatbize witb eitber. Sbe could not 
help seeing tbat tbeir assumption and affectation were daily 
depriving tbem of friends ; and tbat, wbile Lilias pretended 
to rejoice at tbeir visiting-list being " weeded** of tiresome 
nobodies, ber sådden love of county sodety arose from tbe 
conviction tbat tbey were no longer courted or prized in 
tbeir own natural spbere. 

But tbe bittérest mortification Lilias bad to bear, and one 
of wbicb Suaan was entirely unaware, was to find tbat tbe 
last year, wbicb bad detbroned berself from tbe position sbe 
had once beld in Edinburgb, bad made ber sister far more 
populär tban sbe bad ever been. Susan*s står bad risen as 
hers waned, and of tbis Mrs. Harris bad been for some time 
aware, tbougb Lilias did not perceive it until smarting under 
personal neglect. Wberever sbe tumed sbe beard Susan 
praised, ber devotion to ber motber and brotber obtaining 
universal approval; wbile ber varied talents and ber de- 
ligbtful conversation were spöken of witb ready admiration. 
Nor would tbese expressions of interest in Susan bave been 
altogetber distasteful to Lilias, bad tbey been restricted to 
tbe fair sex ; for, as Mrs. Harris bad often said, sbe bad 
quite a knack of gatbering crowds of young girls round ber. 
But it was not alone tbe budding beauty or tbe liveliest dancer 
wbo tbougbt a waltz witb tbe best partner of tbe nigbt wortb 
excbanging for a cbat witb Susan Fleming. Sbe was sur- 
rounded also by tbe most rising men of tbe day,tbe most agree- 
able talkers, tbe most amusing wits, tbe gayest rattles. All 
prized a word, a smile, from tbe once neglected Susan. 

Lilias looked on in amazement bordering on contempt ; 
but witb tbe contempt envy was mingled. Wbence came 
tbis popularity) Wberein did ber sister's &scination lie? 
Wby were ber friends so numerous? Wby was sbe so fondly 
loved, so esteemed, so respected ) 

Ab, Lilias ! it will be long ere you gain affection from a 
like source. Susan's cbarm lay in ber unselfisbness, in ber 
single-minded bonesty of purpose — ^ber constant exercise of 
tbe great golden rule, Neitber envy nor jealousy lurked in 
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ber heart ; it was pure as tlie light of her clear ejes, and 
noble as her broad white brow. All felt that she was one to 
be trusted fully and entirely, to be trusted and to be loved, 
for ber sjmpathies were quick as ber cbanging expression of 
countenance ; ber beart as benevolent as her beaming smile. 
Therefore was she populär. As if hy mstinct, everj one 
sought Stisan Fleming in their jojs and sorrows, and nerer 
qiiitted her without comfort or sympathy. A year or two 
ago ber nervoas manner and morbid self-distaste bad pre- 
vented people from seeing ber as she really was; bnt of late 
ber increased responsibiHties, ber unknown but acknow- 
ledged success in literature, and, above all, the atmospbere 
of love in whicb she moved, bad improved her estimate of 
berself, and bad given to her manner an ease, repose, and 
self-reliance, without which no one can be either gracefol or 
dignified. 

Her father'8 prophecy was accomplisbed at last. The 
tall, ungraceful, awkward girl, bad toned down into an 
elegant woman. Some of her friends even thooght her 
growing bandsome, but this she could scarcely be considered 
by strangers. Her features were irregular, her beight too 
great ; still the intelligence of her countenance, her simny 
smile, white teeth, and full, deep eyes, made one forget that 
she was not beautiful ; while the rounded movements of her 
now well-proportioned figiire were curiously different fifom 
the abrupt angularities of her gawky girlhood. 

However, it was now the fashion to speak of her as rather 
bandsome, and nobody denied it except Lilias and Mrs. 
Harris. 

Susan was now rich enough in friends and happineas to 
care comparatively little for Mrs. Harris^s opinion, but she was 
still sensitively aUve to that of Lilias, yet so compassionated 
ber many disappointments, that she made allowances for her 
nnkindness ; forgave, nay pitied, her jealousy, and still loved 
ber very dearly. But she knew that a chasm now yawned 
between them which no effort of hers could bridge över. 

Towards the end of November Mrs. Harris and Lilias 
lefb town on a round of oountry visits, announcing that tbey 
were not likely to retum till the latter end of Janttary. 
Mrs. Fleming beard the news with some astonishment, though 
she now no longer felt grief at their departuro. On the 
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contrary, she seexned more at her ease when they were ab- 
sent ; and on the present occasion she was no sooner satisfied 
tbat tbej reallj were gone, tban sbe told Susan tbat sbe 
bad set ber beart on inviting a Cbristmas party to meet 
William. 

" He bas not been bome for two years, dear boy," sbe 
said, " and I want to prove to bim bow well and strong'1 
am. So let us bave a large party, Susan, and send out tbe 
invitations at onoe." 

Susan ventured to remonstrate. Tbe fatigue would be 
too mucb for ber. 

"No, no." 

" Nobody would care to come to tbem.** 

"Nonsense, Susan. Tbe Talbots are willing to come 
every week to tea. George Melville bas dropped in to 
dinner repeatedly since bis regiment was at Fiercebill, and 
tbat is a long way from Ann Street. Frank's friends like 
notbing better tban to dine bere ; and as to Lady Harriet 
and tbe Hays, you know, Susie, tbey are ready to come to 
US wbenever we ask tbem. I am sure tbey never fatigue 
xue separately; wby sbould tbey do so wben togetber]" 

Susan laugbed, and said sbe saw tbat ber motber was re- 
solved to kill a fatted calf for William's retum; so sbe 
lYOuld not oppose ber furfcber. But wbat was tbe entertain- 
ment to be — ^a dinner or supper ?" 

" Susan ! as if one could bave anytbing but a dinner 
at Cbristmas. I tbink our dining-room would böld ten 
very nicely; so let us make a list of our guests. Lady 
Harriet "* 

" Lady Harriet always dines witb ber nepbew at Cbrist- 
mas," said Susan, bolding tbe pen ber motber bad placed in 
ber band suspended above tbe paper. 

" So sbe does. Tbe Talbots." 

" Tbe Talbots,— two." 

" Tbe three Hays." 

"You forget tbat tbey go to England, to ber fatber's, 
and tbat sbe is to leave me ber borse to ride during ber 
absence ?" 

"How stupid I am! — I quite forgot. Well, old Mrs. 
Hay." 

" Old Mrs. Hay I Tbree ladies, mamma, and ourselvea — 
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ii ve ; rather too mauy for Frank and William to take eare 
of." 

''Of course, Susan, I intend to bave other gentlemeiL 
We must aak George Melville." 

"Very welL" 

'' But, Susan, dear, what was that I heard him saj about 
riding with you 1 You are not going to allov him to do so, 
are you?" 

'' Oh no, mamma ! Mrs. Talbot has promised Genddine 
to bave the horses brougbt into town immediately, and we 
are to ride together. I shall like it so muoh. WiUie may 
accompany us, Mrs. Talbot says." 

" Tbat will be nice ; and perhaps Eobert Hay will leave 
him liis horse." 

*' George will lend him one of his, if he does not. He 
offered me one before Mr. Hay did." 

'' I am glad you did not take it, Snsan ; it might hava 
lorced you to accept his escort regularly.'* 

8nsan laughed, and asked whether there was anyihing 
wrong in having George to ride with her now and then. 
She looked upon him quite as a brother, and oould see no 
harm in it. 

'' No harm, certainly, love ; but I shoold not like yoti to 
make a practice of it. / know, my dear child " she added, 
with tears in her eyes, for increaaed health had strengthened 
old recollections — " I know well why you take suoh an in- 
terest in poor George ; but others might not understand it." 

" They will soon, mamma ; for he expects that his exchange 
will be effected in a few weeks ; and then the marnage will 
be announced, and they will sail at onoe." 

" God help the poor things 1" said Mrs. Fleming, sorrow- 
fully. '' Tbat dreadful India 1 I never think of it withont 
sbuddering," 

''But, mamma, dear, they go together; and if they 
remained bere, they would be too poor to marry." 

"WelJ, well, love, so be it. But I never thought he 
\yould bave ever forgotten my sainted ohild for Violet 
Lindsay." 

Susan was silent : she knew well that a man's life is 
seldom bonnd up in a first childish love ; it may purify and 
•^^'^"^ bis standard, but very seldom does it end in maniage. 
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It might have done so in this instance had Mary lived ; as 
it was, she felt that he honoured her sister'a memory by 
making her tlie confidant of his present engagement. 

" George Melville," repeated Mrs. Fleming — " that makes 
three gentlemen; Mr. Falooner, !Frank's double, would 
make a good fourth ; but the £lfth, — who shali the fifth be, 
Susanr' 

Susan thought of one, but did not utter his name. Mrs. 
Fleming, however, saved her the trouble. 

"If only Mr. Lumley were here. He would do beauti* 
fully. He generally comes with Willie" [he had done so 
once] ; " and I should so like him to see how pretty the 
ottoman börder is, now that it is finished. Do you think 
he will come, Susan ?" 

" Neither Mrs. Talbot nor William has mentioned his 
intention of doing so," she said; *'but perhaps he may; 
probably he will." She added these last words hesitatingly ; 
but the truth was, that Mr. Lumley's last letter had hinted 
such an intention; but, not daring to acknowledge the 
source of her information, she had been forced to answer 
evasively. 

"Well, I shall send him an invitation. It would be so 
nice if he would come. Shall it be sent to Mrs. Talbofs, 
or to London, Susan 1" And Mrs. Fleming got quite eager 
to despatch the note at once, to have an early answer. 

'' To London, I think, mamma," she said, after a moment's 
consideration. 

" Well, love, write it directly : — * Mrs. Fleming requests 
the pleasure of Mr. Lumley' s company to dinner on Christ- 
mas-day, at six o'clock.* Haye you written, Susan ? How 
surprised he will be when he receives it ! But how is it to 
be addressed 1 Do you even know his Christian name ? I 
always forget it." 

Susan smiled at the thought of the many letters which 
now lay in her desk signed, " Yours very faithfully, Herbert 
Lumley ;" but as she dared not give her mother this authority 
for his Christian name, she solaced herself by relating to her 
how eamestly he had expressed at the cottage his longing to 
hear Mrs. Fleming call him '* Herbert," as his own mother 
used to do. 

The ready teara roge to Mrs. Fleming's eyes. " Poor 
2c2- 
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fellow 1 I never thought he could have felt in tbat way. I 
wish I had known it ; I would have done anything, I am snre, 
to give him pleasure, he was so kind to me. X am sare ht 
will come to our party, Susan ; and I am sare^ too, that he 
will admire our pattern. (Will you put in the yeUow saik, 
love 1 you do it more neatly than I da) The blu es stånd 
out 80 well. Certainly, these real Berlin wools Willie sen; 
me are the softest and brightest I ever saw. Is not that 
blue lovely 1 I never saw any colour to equal it." 

Susan had seated herself at the embroidery-frame, and, as 
if in answer, murmured the lines of Gaudy : — ** Doch der 
Bliimen klare blaiie an sein Aiige mahnt sie micb." * 

She was not conscious she had uttered them aloud till her 
mother demanded an explanation. 

Mrs. Fleming laughed a little when she was told tbat thej 
•were German lines on tapestry-work, but, with unwitting 
good-nature, did not ask a translation of them ; instead, she 
inquired of Susan whether she really thougbt the work 
pretty, for she had all along intended that ottoman as a 
marriage present for her. 

" For me, mamma 1 I am not going to be married. I 
have no wish to leave you.*' 

" But you must, some day, my love. It is natural it 
should be so ; and, thank God ! I am so much stronger in 
health of late, that I can look forward to parting from jou 
with fewer selfish regrets than I once had." 

*' But, mamma," said Susan, forcing a smile, " what would 
Mrs. Harris say? Don't you remember she advised me 
never to marry?" 

"And yet scolded you because you refused Robert Hay. 
And as to the person I would have you marry, wby, love, 
that " She hesitated. 

" Is concealed so deep in futurity, that it never will be 
known, my own mamma. Nobody wishes to marry me; 
and I am content that so it should be. I cannot be happier 
than I am, dear mother." 

" But, Susan, Jean was saying, this very day, that slie 
thought it was time now that some of the Flemins;s of 
Dunaik should he thinking of matrimony." 

" It is more likely to be Lilias than I." 

• "The clear blu© of the flowen^recalls to mo that of his eyes." 
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" Ijilias ! Ah ! I doubt if she ever will niarry. Poor 
child ! — poor child!" Then, with fresh animation, she 
added, "But perhaps the Dixons have a son." 

Sasan smiled sadly. " A boy of three years of age only." 
** How provoking ! But Sir Arthur Ravensliill is to meet 
them there, is he not ? and his friends were very attentive 
to Xiily in London." 

** Mother, dear motlier, do not imagine anything of that 
kiud for either of us. Match-making never ends well." 

" Well, love, I confess that they are generally sudden ; for 
instance, Robert Hay's proposal took us both by surprise. 
^ut, mind you, Susan, you are never to think again of your 
grandniother's advice. You may marry whenever you please, 
and whom you please. So good a daughter will surely be a 
happy wife ;" and she pressed a loving kiss on her brow. 

Why was it that Susan's heart rose to her lips at these 
fond words 1 Her mother's love was very precious to her, 
but they were not the cause of her sudden shrinking from 

such a topic. On the contrary, she trembled because . 

No, sbe dared not even to herself confess why she trembled. 
She would thrust such. idle, foolish thoughts away for ever. 

But there are times when a concurrence of trifling cir- 
cumstances interfere sadly with one's endeavours to smother 
any prevailing idea ; and this Christmas dinner-party seemed 
fated to force upon her mind the very subject she endea- 
voured to forget. Mr. Lumley's eager acceptance of their 
invitation ; Mra rieming's anxiety to finish the ottoman, 
and consequent resumption of the topic, mentioned when it 
was last under discrfssion ; Greraldine's unconcealed delight 
at her guardian's intended visit, and speculations as to what 
made him come, and why he wrote in such spirits : all forced 
it on her mind. 

But her worst trial was from Jean. 

Those who know what it is to give a Christmas dinner with 
a small establishment and restricted means will understand 
that Susan had many calls on her ätten tion connected with it. 
She had to instruct Sarah in the whereabouts of silver covers 
and other artides of plate, which had not seen the light 
for years ; and to arrange with her prime counsellor Jean, 
what turkeys, tongues, oysters, and et ceteras of various kinds, 
were requisite to make the feast what it shoukl be, Besidf" 
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this, she was secretly as anxious to finisLMr. ZiUinley^e nod 
before he came, as her mother was to finish the ottoma: 
börder ; but Jean would listen to no excuses. Miss Suam 
must, if she pleased, put past her writing the now, and Icx^k 
through the napery press (linen closet) for the doulle 
damask cloths and table napkins, which she ^ras resoly&i 
should be used on so momentous an occasion ; and as ét 
assLsted in the search for them, she chatted on, as was her 
wont, giving Susan an immensity of old family lore, whia 
the sight of the " napery *' recalled. At len^h she ia- 
quired who was to be of the party, and was graciousljpleased 
to approve of the selection. 

" Ay, ay," she said, with a smile, " it is a raal nice party, 
Miss Susan, and I just hope it may be the ' percursor' o' i 
wheen mair parties here. I was sayin' ae day that I would 
like fine to see a weddin' amang you baims, I kenna what 
put it in my head, if it werena that I spied three pyets* 
thegether last Sabbath as I was coming hame frae the Wast 
kirk. And you ken, Miss Susan, thafs a raal true freit."t 

" Well, Jean, I have no objections to a wedding among us, 
if you don't marry me." 

"And what for no. Miss Susan? Gude kens there'ä 
mony a ane micht mak a waur wife than you, and whiles I 
tak' a sair longing to see you in a house o' your ain afore I 
dee." 

There was a depth of tendemess in her words that tonched 
Susan, and induced her, instead of breaking off the unwel- 
come subject, as she was inclined to do^ to answer, " I wish, 
dear Jeanie, you would not take such fancies into your head, 
or put them into mamma's, for — for, I never mean to marry." 

** Dinna say that, Miss Susan. That's a thing nane can 
tell till they are tried wi — wi ane they care for. And St 
Paul himself calls marriage an honourable estate, though we 
. a' ken he was not o'er ceevil to womankind." 

Susan was forced into a smile by the oddity of the remark ; 
but Jean went on without stopping. " And there are times, 
dear, when my heart misdoubts that you are thinking mair 
about such things than you like to tell even yoursel*. He 
is raal fond of you, that we can all see ; and maybe you care 
for him mair than you are conscious of." 

* Magpies. f Omen. 
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" I don't understand you, Jean," said Susan, a little 
haughtily. 

*' Oh, my darling, dinna look that gait at me. I canna 
baud frae speaking when my lieart is sae full thinking about 
it. And he comes here on Christmas-day, and I am sure it 
is to see you that he comes ; and yet, maybe, you will just 
send him awa' as you did Mr. Robert, and I am no certain 
that it's fair to him to let him come sae far forrit just to be 
put back again." 

Susan changed colour rapidiy, but remained silent. Jean 
fondly took her hand. " My bairn, dinna think the auld 
wife upsettin' talking to you this gait ; for you see, Miss 
Susan, circumstances havelearnedyou tokeep a secret, maybe, 
o'er weel. You never tell any one what is in your mind — ^you 
canna, maybe, tell your mother — wherefore you havena a 
mother's advice to guide you in sic matters, and sae I 
"whiles feel as if / maun p^eak to you, and bid you think 
what you are about. And if this lad loes you, as his 
thoughtful care of you gars me think, I canna but feel that 
— that you are not treating him fairly if you canna care for 
him in retum." 

Susan trembled. How could such a fancy have entered 
into her old nurse's mind ? True, it was she who posted all 
her letters to Mr. Lumley ; but she surely knew they were 
business letters only. At all events, she must check the 
idea at once ; so she said, as indiöerently as she could, 
" Jeanie, Jeanie, you are quite mistaken. I am not the rose, 
as the Peman fable has it ; I am only the rose's compauion." 
** Eh !** — and a smile broke över the old woman's face — 
" you are only what the play-actors call the confidant, Miss 
Susan. Eh, pity me ! but I thocht it was yoursdl' Mr. 
George was after." 

Susan gave way to a fit of nervous laughter. " Oh, Jean, 
Jean, will you ever make up a romance for me again 1" 
Jean, who little guessed the relief which hor answer had 
given her young mistress, was a little scandalized by her 
merriment ; but, pressing her fondly in her arms, she said, 
" Thank the Lord you are not goin' to thae dreadfu' East 
Indies ; and weel-inclined as I am to Mr. (Jeorge, I never 
athegither liket that he should want to marry you, for I had 
my ain conjecturcs o' what gaed on läng syne.** 
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Susaa turned away, as Jean continaed. " And förlät 
that, Mifis Susan, me and Lady Herrjet too, if X ^nna mis- 

take, aye fancied that . But," — seeing Suaan grow white 

and whiter, — " what signifies twa aold wiv^es" fitncies % Time 
enough to speak o' them when they come tme. Sae I s' 
say nae mair anent matrimony tbe now ; mair betokeo; this 
will be the napery I was seekin /' and Jean mairclied airaj 
with ber prize, leaving Susan in a state of agitation and self- 
reproacb far exceeding tbe enormity of ber ofience. 

For wbat bad tbat ofence been 1 Simply that she bad 
experienced wbat tbe Frencb call un serrement de caur, 
vben sbe supposed tbat Jeanalluded, not to George Mel ville, 
but to Herbert Lumley. 

" Ob, Geraldine, Creraldine, wby did you so encourage ocr 
acquaintance ? Wby teacb me to appreciate bim as be de- 
served, only for tbis?** sbe ezclaimed; tben, ashamed of giviog 
language even in tbougbt to sucb an idea, sbe started from the 
seat into wbicb sbe bad flung berself, and resolutely set 
berself to conquer tbe wild tbougbts tbat bad seized on her 
fancy, tbe useless longings for a bappiness which never 
coald be bers. 

To be conscious of ber duty, and to endeayour to fulfil it, 
were almost one and tbe same tbingto ber; andthenceforward, 
instead of idly dreaming of wbat migbt bave been, she 
allowed berself no ti me for reverie, but steadily forced ber- 
self to tbink of Mr. Lumley in tbe ligbt of 6eraldine's 
betrotbed. In tbis ligbt sbe dared to dwell on liis good 
qualities, and to rejoice tbat a cbaracter sbe bad now learned 
fully to appreciate must indeed make ber darling friend 
bappy. ** And if sbe is bappy, ougbt not I to be so also ?" 
sbe would frequently say ; "ob, yes, tbeir friendship will 
make tbe brigbtness of my life." And tben, for lier own 
sake, sbe resolved to be less at Abercrombie Place tban 
usual wbile Mr. Lumley was tbere. Geraldine would not 
miss ber almost daily calls wben sbe bad ber guardian witb 
ber. And be — wby, be would not tbink about ber. It bad 
been all very well to talk to ber at tbe cottage wben sbe was 
iU and required amusement ; but in Edinburgb, with the 
claims of society upon bim, and Geraldine constantly uear 
bim, be would tbink of ber no more. So it was better — far 
letter — to restrict tbeir future intercourse to the footinj 
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r acquaintance merely, or to business afiairs. The novel 
o\ild soon be finished. She supposed he would wish to talk 
lat över with her ; but afterwards there would be nothing 
> dra^w them together, no excuse even for a continuance of 
beir correspondence. Sbe glanced över tbe packet of letters 
rhicli always lay beside ber, ready to be referred fco in any 
Lifficulty as to tbe course of tbe story upon whicb sbe was at 
70Tk, and sighed. She felt that these letters were becoming 
lecessary to her bappiness ; so necessary, that wben put a 
itop to, sbe sbould miss them sadly. 

** Ah, bow weak, bow foolisb I ani ! " she thougbt, and 
jhe breatbed a fervent petition to God for strengtb to per- 
severe in wbat she considered a course of duty. And then 
ihe put aside ber writing, to dress for tbe theatre, to whicb 
sbe had unwillingly consented to accompany Lady Harriet 
tbat evening. 

"I wish I were not going to-nigbt," she said, as Jean 
assisted at ber toilet ; " " and yet tbe play is a good one." 

" Hout, fye, baim, it is no like you to get inte low 
speerits ; but, maybe, they will get better wben you see tbe 
ligbts and tbe stage and wbat not. 'Deed, Miss Susan, auld 
wife as I am, tbe very smell of tbe gas at tbe play-bouse 
gars me feel pleased, sae fond as I am o' tbe acting, and I 
dinna like to hear a baim like you talk of no feeling up to 
laugbin'. Do you forget, dear, that tbe young laird will be 

here in twa, three days, and that it will vex him sair to see 

you iu tbe doldrums 1 " 

*' Ah, Jean, I fear I do forget my blessings sometimes — 

but I am tired, and feel more inclined for bed than anytbing 

else." 

'*' It is just that nasty book. Miss Susan. Wben will it 

be done 1 *Deed, I feel like to quarrel wi' Mr. Lumley for 

settin' you siccan a task." 

Susan did nöt choose ,to listen just then to any strictiires 

on Mr. Lumley, so she ratber abruptly caught up her sbawl 

and left tbe room. Jean looked after ber with anxiety 

painted in her face. " Wbat can ail tbe bairn 1 " she said ; 

"I thougbt she would have been glad they were comin'. 

Eh, me 1 but young lassies are ill to comprehend." 
Whea Susan både her mother adieu, Mrs. Fleming was 

struck by ber påle cheek and heavy eyes, and said affection 
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ately, ^ I am glad, love, you are goiDg to have flome amtue- 
ment ; you really require it, dear. But be Bure you come to 
xny room when you retum, and tell me all about it. I aball 
have some coffee ready for you by my fire. I don*t like you 
to go to bed cold and uncomfortable; you are too precions to 
me, Susan, not to be petted.** 

SuBan'8 eyes filled. How ungrateful sbe was to allow 
fantastic griefs to deprew ber epirits, wben sbe was so loved 
and caressed by ber motber. 

On reacbing tbe tbeatre sbe found tbat Geraldine bad 
kept a place for ber near berself in firont, but sbe preferred to 
sit quite at tbe back of tbe box, saying, witb a foroed smile, 
tbat ber heigbt made ber too conspicuous in tbe first row, 
and wben George Melville sat down by ber, sbe was almost 
gmteful to bim for talkingto ber tbrougbout tbe first 
piece, as it forced ber to tum ber tbougbts from berself 
But, before tbe evening was half över, sbe was tempted to 
regret ber obstinacy, for tbe box-door opened to admit Mr. 
Lumley ; and Geraldine leaned back to wbisper to ber, 
" Tbat was wby I wanted you to come in front. Will you 
not come now f " 

Susaa sbook ber bead, and made way for tbe new comer to 
pass ber. 

'^ I thougbt I was to sit bere,'* be said, witb an appealing 
look. 

'^ Miss Talbot bas kept a place for you in tbe front row," 
sbe answered as composedly as sbe could, for tbe look 
troubled ber. 

He besitated a moment, tben saying, ''If tbat is the 
arrangement, I must, of course, obey,** stopped across tbe 
bencb, and seating bimself by bis ward, was soon in deep 
conversation witb ber; in the course of wbicb be once or twicc 
looked back to wbere Susan sat, trpng, but now in vain, to 
listen to George Melville. At leogtb sbe stooped forward 
to Lady Harriet, and said in a low voice, 

"Will you find out wbetber "WUliam is come 1 If so, I 
sbould like to go bome at once.** 

Mr. Lumley beard tbe queation, and tuniing roimd to 
ber, said, " No ; your brotber cannot leave till the 23rd, 
My eagemess for tbe beginning of niy boliday prevcutcd 
me from delaying, even for his convenience.'* 
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Sasan bowed faer thanks for his ready answer, and again 
tumed to her companion ; but as she did so, she OYerbeard 
Geraldine say, '' Susan promised to ride with us as soon as 
the horses are in proper condition. I fear that will not be 
till the end of the week — or more probably Monday." 

" If you really make a point of riding with me, George," 
Susan said, as she heard these words, *' suppose we fix on 
Monday to go to Priestfield. Will that suit you 1 Monday, 
at two o*clock.'' 

" Thank you. I have set my heart on our visiting the 
old place together.'* 

Susan'8 lip trembled. " "Well, then, I will go," 

" Mamma," Susan said, that night, after recounting the 
adventures of the evening, " I hope you will not be angry 
when I tell you that I have promised to ride with George 
Melville on Monday." 

" Angry, love 1 Certainly not. Why should I ? Surely, 
my dear child, you do not think me so prudish as to dis- 
approve of one or two rides with an intimate friend of your 
own, and and of those who are gone." 

" He wishes me to go with him to Priestfield." 

** To Priestfield ! Poor dear boy 1 It is natural he should 
wish -to go, and with you, Susie ; but I trust, my darling, 
it won't be too much for you." 

" Oh, no, mamma ! " and Susan felt that the pain of 
looking back was nothing to that of not daring to look 
forward — and she blushed slightly, as she thought that 
George Mell ville might not have succeeded in inducing her 
to go, had she not been resolved to escape the tempting 
riding party Geraldine had proposed. " I am better away, 
far better," she murmured, as she laid her achiug head on 
her pillow. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



THE BBACELET. 



Mus. Fleming^s dinner-party went off with édat. It is 
true, that when she saw William take his father's place as 
landlord, and glanced round the crowded table, slie felt her- 
self quite incapable of enacting the part of hostess, and 
devolved her duties upon her daughter ; but the momentary 
emotion passed över ; the company was well assorted and 
cheerful, William and Sasan performed their parts remark- 
ably well ; and as the ladies quitted the dining-room, Mrs. 
Hay congratulated Mrs. Fleming on the success of Siisan's 
first dinner-party. 

** Not raine, I assure you, Mrs. Hay," Susan said ; " it is 
solely and entirely mamma*s ; and I think that since she has 
begiin to see her friends at home, she ought to give up con- 
sidering herself an invalid, and go into compaky abroad as 
welL" 

" No, no, love ; so long as I have you to act as my deputy, 
I sball fitay where I am." 

" Ah, Susan," whispered Geraldine, " Mrs. Fleming evi- 
dently meåns that if she could dispose of her daughter, she 
would re-enter the world. You really ought to consider 
this, and get married as soon as possible." Susan turned 
away without answering ; but Geraldine laid her hand 
detainingly on her arm, and said, "You have not yet 
admired my guardian's Ohristmas gift — and she held up her 
pretty white wrist to display an enamelled bracelet, £Ei3tened 
by a true-love knöt set in diamonds — "Is it not pretty 1 " 

" Very," Susan said, " and emblematical too," she thoaght, 
but did not say so. 

" Has mamma given you yoUr bracelet yet 1 " 

" Mine ? " 

" Yes. Did you not know that my guardian had bronght 
you one al so 1 " 

" Nonsense ! " • 
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" Indced, it is true ; and, moreover, it is rather pretty, 
though I say it that should not, for it bas no diamonds noi* 
precious stones about it. It is simply a twist of my bair, 
wbicb, it seems, yoii one day expressed a wisb to bave. 
Mamma, wbere is Su»an's bracelet ? You must know be 
took a sby fit about presenting it himself, and said I must 
do it" 

" How pretty it is ! " Mrs. Fleming said. 

" And bow very kind of bim to recoUect my wisb to bave 
your bair, Geraldine !" exclaimed Susan, as soon as ber 
pleased surprise gave ber power to speak. 

" Eeaily, for a man, be is tolerably considerate. 7 bad 
forgotten all about it, and was a good deal startled wben be 
demanded a tbick lock of my bair, ' for a reason tbat be bad.' 
Luckily, I could easily spare one;" and tbe little beauty 
sbook ber ricb curls round ber face, and smiled. 

"It really is your bair, tben, Geraldine?" Susan asked, 
afber a moment's besitation ; for tbe quaint, bumorous glance 
of ber friend'8 eye balf inclined ber to tbink sbe was im- 
posing upon ber. 

" Mine ! Of course, it is ; wbose else sbould it be ? But 
I see .wbat you mean. You tbink it odd tbat anybody 
sbould cboose to give away a bracelet of anotber person*s 
hair. Tbey ougbt only to give tbeir own ; eb, Susan ? Well, 
I quite agree witb you, and said as mucb to Mr. Lumley. 
* If you will do sucb a ridiculous tbing,' I observed, ' you 
ougbt at least to bave put your own bair in tbe clasp.' Tbere 
is a space for it, you see ; and a padlock witbout a key, and 
a locket witbout bair, are useless tbings, botb." 

" Geraldine, bow can you talk sucb nonsense V 

" Nonsense or not, ?m seemed struck by my remark, and 
said, witb a face as gra ve as yours at tbis moment, ' 1 assure 
you. Miss Talbot, tbat I dåre not take sucb a liberty witb 
Miss Fleming.*" 

Susan said notbing, but nervously clasped and iinclasped 
ber bracelet. Geraldine waited in bopes of an answer, and 
tben asked impatiently, wbetber sbe did not agree witb ber 
tbat it would bave been no liberty, but a very natural piece 
of— of — '* sbe besitated, and tben added, witb a blusb, " I 
mean, tbat it would bave made tbe bracelet more complete." 

Susan ndsed ber downcast eyes, åxed tbem steadfastly on 
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her crimsoned face, and said, " I will say so at once, Geral- 
dine, if ycm wish it." 

Geraldine turned awäy with a pettish " Pshaw ! " but as 
soon as Mr. Lumley appeared (be was the first gentleman to 
ye-enter the drawing-room), she beckoned him to her ; and, 
scarcelj allowing Susan time to thank him for his pretty 
present, assnred him that '^ Susan thought the bracelet in- 
complete without the donor*s hair." 

This announcement caused Susan's cheeks to bum like 
fire ; but her confusion was relieved when Mr. Lumlej, 
colouring also, replied, " I could not imagine, Miss Fleming, 
that a bracelet of Miss Talbot's hair required anything to 
enhance its merits." 

Susan smiled at this speech, the full meaning of which she 
fancied she understood, and said quietly, '' I do not mean to 
implj that it does, still it would add to its value if it -were a 
memorial of hoth my friends." 

" Would it, indeed V he said, with animation. 

" Can you doubt it % Have you not both been very kind 
to me ?" and tears gleamed in her dark-brown eyes. 

''And have you not repaid that kindness a hundred-fold T 
he said, slipping into the seat which Geraldine had quitted a 
moment before. '* I cannot forget, though you seem to do 
80, how much I owe you for the trouble you have taken with 
my pet novel ; and I know that I ought to apologize for the 
many letters I have forced you to read on the subject. Yoar 
remonstrance was the £brst thing that opened my eyes to the 
annoyance to which I so thoughtlessly subjected you." 

'' Your letters were anything but an annoyance," Soaan 
said, ingenuously. 

"Whatl did the reiteration of the same subjects not teaze 
you?" 

" I assure you they did not even teaze me; only, aa I came 
towards the winding-up of the tale, I thought it betier to 
take the affair oompletely into my own banda Thc^i ia my 
excuse for having so cayalierly begged you to allow in^ to 
finish it my own way." 

" You were quite right. As you told me at first, * one 
cannot think other people's thoughts^' and I am sure yoor 
thoiights will please me better than my own would liave 
done.** 
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'* I fear not. I have not succeeded as I wisbed, but I 
have done my best." 

^' A man can but do his best/* he said, laughinglj; '' but 
is there no chance of mj seeing the result of jour labours 
soon ] I own I am dying o^ curiosity." 

** You sball have it the moment I finish it," she said, 
rising, in answer to her mother^s request that she should 
briug the ottoman, that Mr. Lumley might see how well it 
looked. She obeyed the summons with alacrity, and soon 
the whole party were gathered round it, doing full justice to 
the workmanship, and listening with wonderful patience to 
Mrs. Fleming's account of the börder being Mr. Lumley's 
selection, and all the events thereunto appertaining. 

Mr. Lumley himself was so full of admiration of the beaut j 
of the work, the colouring, and execution as a whole, that 
Mrs. Fleming was extreipely flattered, and in a moment of 
generosity declared that, as he really seemed to like it, she 
was tempted to give it to him as a Christmas gift — that is^" 
she said, correcting herself, " if Susau will give up her claim 
to it." 

" With pleasure," Suaan said. " It will be far better be- 
stowed on Mr. Lumley than on me f and she moved away 
to speak to George Melyille. 

Mr. Lumley looked after her as if inclined to foUow, but 
Mrs. Fleming seized on him, to tell him that her momentary 
hesitation in giving him the ottoman arose solely from her 
having promised it to Susan as a wedding present. 

*' A wedding present ! *' he repeated, in some amazement. 
" I was not awar© that Miss Fleming '' he stopj^ed. 

" Susan's marriage-day is not quite fixed yet, Lumley," 
said William, laughing, as he saw his friend's change of coun- 
tenance, '* but my good mother always likes to be prepared 
beforehand. However, as she is very industrious " — ^and he 
laid his hand caressingly on her shoulder — ^' she may perhaps 
contrive to have a fresh one finished before Suaan require» 
it ; and so you may take this with an easy eonscienee." 

Mrs. Fleming laughed, and said, with her old child-like 
simplicity, " I think the best plan would be, that whichever 
of you marries first should have it." 

Mr. Lumley declared the suggestion admirable, and in- 
stantly crossed the room to propose it to Susan. She was 
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astonished tliat he sbonld treat the tnatter as seriausåy fts i: 
it were of real importanoe ; but replied, 

" I would rather waive my daims at once, if I have anj; 
for indeed, Mr. Lumlej, I oever did consider the ottoman as 
mine/' 

He looked a little vexed when slie said tliis, and renuiiked 
that ber readiness to give it up at onoe did away. with al 
the glorj he had expected from persoading her to do sa 
** But,** he added, with a meaning glance, *' I doubt wheihe 
you can appreciate the pleasure of inducing otbers to yiéå 
their will to ours.*' 

Susau coloured. ''Yoa do me more than justioe," sb 
8aid ; " but I assure you that it would gratify both mamn» 
and me if you would accept this ottoman unconditionallT. 
You have given me a remembrance in this pretty braoelet— 
why should you scniple to take one from ua in retum ? It 
would be pleasant to think that we were sometimea lecalled 
to your memory ;" and there was something so eamest in her 
way of uttering the words, that, whatever he might hare 
been inclined to answer, he could only reply, " So be it, since 
Susan wills it.*' Involuntarily her heart bounded as she heard 
him, for the first time, use her Christian name ; but she 
gladly hailed a suminons to the piano, which permitted her 
to tum abruptly away, and thus prevented him from per- 
ceiving the confusion he had caused her. 

Music filled up the rest of the evening ; and, as the oom- 
pany dispersed, all, with one accord, pronounced it the 
pleasantest Christmas they had spent for years. Susan did 
not quite feel it so. The greatest comfort was, that it was 
över, and well över. 

''I shall call on Monday to carry off my prize," ^d 
Mr. Lumley, as he både Mrs. Fleming good-night. " Yonr 
daughter and I have arranged the matter amicably, by a 
kind of barter. She bas relinquished her claims in exchange 
for a bracelet of Miss Talbofs hair." 

" He searcely puts the matter fairly," said Geraldine, in a 
low voice, to Susan ; " the bracelet is to have more hair 
than Miss Talbofs." 

" I have changed my mind, Geraldine," Susan replied ; "I 
will not have any addition made to the bracelet — I like it 
best as it is." 
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*' You do — do you ! Well, we shall not discuss the matter 
OTV, but you shall hear more aboiit it bj-and-by." 

** I hope not," she thougbt, as she restored tbe bracelet 
-o its morocco case a sbort time afberwards. "I would 
.ot have this evening to go over again for a great deal." 

" Wby did she change her mind, Geraldine ]" Mr, Lumley 
.sked, as he handed bis ward into the carriage. '^ I was so 
;liarmed by the idea." 

** Pooh ! A mere whim, which I shall change again the 
irst time I see her alone." 

" That mustaohioed friend bad nothing to do with it, I 
aope ? He was with her at the theatre — he sat near her in 
3h.urcb to-day. I detest a mustaohioed man." 

" Do you ? I rather like mustachios — they give expres- 
sion to a silly face. Not that Mr. Melville is a fool, bowever 
— ^far from it. He is very intimate with the Flemings, was 
a bosom friend of ' poor James,' of whom, no doubt, you have 
heard Mrs. Fleming speak, and — I fancy from what Susan 
^ once dropped — was engaged, or something of the kind, to a 
sister who died ; but, certainly, they treat each other quite 
as relations." 

" Humph !" and Herbert Lumley felt more indignant 
than ever with men with mustachios. " Surely I heard 
bim speak of India^ I hope he means to start for the East 
directly.'* 

Geraldine laughed outright. " I am not in Mr. Melville's 
confidence, but Susan is ; you bad better ask her." 

Early on Monday forenoon Mr. Lumley called at Ann 
Street. Mrs. Fleming bad not yet appeared in the drawing- 
room ; Susan and William were there alone. 

"I have come for my ottoman," Mr. Lumley said, " if you 
are still inclined to part with it." 

"Quite inclined. I am at this moment adding one or 
two stitches which I found this morning were overlooked." 
And Susan resumed her work, and allowed her brother to 
entertain their guest. 

" Are you going to ride to-day, Susan 1" asked "William, 
after a sbort sileijce, which he bad employed in the intel- 
lectual amusement of making lighters from a torn note, and 
which Mr. Lumley had occupied still more intellectually in 
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Bnipping little bits of thread off one of the bobbins in Sosan*! 
workbox with the scissors, which she was continually using, 
and contimifiÄly forced to ask for. 

" Yes ! I ride at two." 

"Alonel" 

«0h, nol" 

" I hope not/* Mr. Lnmley said. *' Mrs. Talbot told me 
she had written to beg you to join our party." 

** I cannot accompany Mrs. Talbot to-day," Sosan qaietly 
answered. " I have written to tell her so." 

The words "Why notl" were on Mr. Lumley's tongae, 
vrheu a sudden movement of bis arm displaced an open note 
which lay on the table. He stooped to pick it up, and in- 
voluntarily his eye caught the words, " I shall be punctual 
to two on Monday. — Yours always, George Melville ; " while 
a printed visiting card fell from the envelope, on which were 
legibly inscribed the words, " Mr. and Mrs. George Mel- 
ville/' and in pencil was added, ''Is not this the present 
fashion V* He let the card fall from his fingers, as if it had 
burnt them. 

Susan turned, saw that the note had caught his attention, 
and said very calmly, " I promised to ride to Friestfield to-daj 
with George Melville, William." 

" Ah 1 then you don't require my escort ?'* 

" Ob, no 1" 

Mr. Lumley rose to take leave. " If you ride at two, 
Miss Fleming, I shall not intrude longer at present. When 
I next call, I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Fleming." 

" Mamma never leaves her room before one," Susan replied, 
as she shook hands with him. 

" One ? — I shall remember." 

" Susan," said William, as he left the room, " what ails 
Lumley ? Have you done anything to vex him ?" 

•'No, indeed." 

" Then I tell you what : he is jealous— -jealous of George 
Melville, by Jove ! What a game I" 

" William, don't talk nonsens^" she said angiily. 

" Nonsense I Upon my life it is true ! As soon as you 
said you were going to rido with him, he looked as black as 

'IS.** 
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"I don't see what rigLt Mr. Lumley Las to look black at 
anything I see fit to do," said Susan haughtily. 

"Neither do I, except that a man will be jealous of 
anotber wbom he tbinks on better terms witb tlie girl be 
bas set bis beart on pleasing tban be is bimseli" And 
William tumed to tbe window and wbistled an opera 
air. 

Susan felt very angry, but knew not bow to reply to sucb 
a speecL At last sbe took courage to say, " William, I 
know you are mistaken. I know — tbat is, I fully believe, 

tbat Mr. Lumley likes Ge '* Sbe besitated — wbat rigbt 

had sbe to bring Geraldine's name into sucb a discussionT — 
80 sbe added, *'cares no more to please me tban George 
Melville does." 

" Very well, Susan, remain in your belief if you will — I 
oannot." And be left ber in no enviable frame of mind. 

Already ber own consciousness tbat sbe prized Mr. Lum- 
ley 's Bociety more tban was good for ber peace of mind, 
made ber regret tbe daily, nay, more tban daily, meetinga 
-wbicb tbeir intimacy witb tbe Talbots and tbe similarity 
of tbeir visiting circles rendered imperative. And tbis fancy 
of William's would make tbe matter worse ! 

Yet wben, after tbat inauspicious Monday's visit, Mr. Lum- 
ley for a time resumed tbe indifferent manner be bad assumed 
at tbeir first meeting, sbe felt so pained by bis neglect tbat 
sbe leamed to regret bis avoidance more tban bis attention 
to ber. But tbis avoidance was of sbort duration ; tbougk 
bow tbe second cbange came to pass sbe could not telL One 
evening, at Mrs. Talbofs, be resumed bis friendly manner 
quite suddenly, took tbe vacant seat on tbe sofa wbere sbe 
was, did not give it up, as be bad latterly done, to George 
Melville or any one else; on tbe contrary, wben George 
tried by every means in bis power to persuade ber to ride 
yrith bim again, Mr. Lumley, after listening for a moment or 
two to ber excuses, as if ratber desirous to see bow sbe 
would extricate berself from ber difficulty, said, witb an air 
of autbority, "No, no, Mr. Melville ; we cannot allow you to 
carry off one of our party in so cavalier a manner. We sball 
all be deligbted to bave you join us in our rides ; but Miss 
Fleming bas been regularly enlisted under our standai*d, and 
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must not be allowed to desert us, even at the persuasion of 
so old a friend." 

" Perhaps you are not aware," he said when Greorge left 
them, " that none of us approved of that long, exhausting 
ride you took with Mr. Melville last week. You looked so 
tired afber it that we all resolved you should not again be 
trusted to his care. You are not so strong as you fancj you 
are — the cottage showed us that ; so I hope you forgive my 
interference." 

It was so kindly done, and she felt so very thankfiil for 
the timely intervention, that she could not do otherwise. 
Yet she felt as much surprise, almost, as pleasure, at ber 
escape through his means. It puzzled her why he should 
have taken so much trouble : and other things puzzled her 
besides this. He more frequently rode beside her than Geral- 
dine ; while everyeflfort she herself made to avoid him only 
seemed to excite him the more to have his own way. 

A spell was roimd her she could not break, though 
she every day blamed herself more for allowing that 
which she feared was doing mischief to more than hersel£ 
Already she heard it rumoured — for there are always 
kind friends to bring one such unwelcome pieces of intel- 
ligence — that bets ran high in Edinburgh as to whether 
Mr. Lumley or young Fleming was to succeed with the 
heiress, and it made her wretched to think of the pain 
William was preparing for himself by competing with his 
friend in such a race. Even her sisterly partiality saw that 
there was no comparison between them. She loved WiUiam 
as few brothers even are loved, hut she knew that, with all 
his good qualities, he lacked the powerful intellect, the culti- 
vation of mind, the name, the fame, that must make Mr. 
Lumley irresistible wherever he chose to ^k his affections. 

And yet William seemed so unconscious of the peril to 
which he exposed himself, that she must point it out to him! 
And yet how could she 1 Geraldine did not discourage 
him ; she never seemed annoyed by his approach, even when 
her guardian was talking to her. Indeed, she had more 
tha once laughingly declared it was quite a relief to he 
interrupted, for she was sorry to say poor Mr. Lumley was 
growing very dull and prosy. He had quite löst all life 
and spirit. 
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Susan had stolen a glance at Mr. Lnmlej when she first 
said this ; to her surprise lie only smiled. But there was 
always something unfathomable to her in his smile, and per- 
liaps he felt too secure of his own influence över Miss Talbot 
to dread that of another. 

That must be the case ; so she nerved herself to speak to 
William on the subject. To her amazement he only laughed 
at her remonstrances, and said, — 

" And pray, Susan, why may I not 'devote myself,' as 
you call it, to Miss Talbot, if Lumley devotes himself to 
you? We both understand our own afiulrs perfectly, I 
assure you." 

Susan was vexed by this provoking retort, and seriously 
entreated him not to make a joke of it. 

" Joke, dear 1 — far from it. I assure you, it is sober, serious 
eamest with Lumley, whatever you may think to the con- 
trary. You need not look so incredulous, Susan j but think 
what a change there has been in him since I told him of 
George's engagement to Yiolet." 

" You did not teU him that, WiUiam 1 " 

" I did ten days ago. I see no use of making mountains out 
of molehills, as you do." 

She was strangely moved by this intelligence. Yet what 
did it amount to ? Nothing beyond this, that he saw it 
would not be considered an inteijerence if he talked to her 
as he used to do. She knew that he liked to taJk to her. 
There was no danger to him in these pleasant conversations; 
the peril was hers only. And she said quickly, — 

** That is nothing to the purpose, WiHje. I am not think- 
ing of Mr. Lumley, but of you and your happiness." 

" Thanks, dear Sue, but my happiness is in no danger, I 
assure you." 

" Is it not imprudent to be so much with Geraldine? " 

" Imprudent ! Why so ? Do you think a man must 
be going to fall in love, or any nonsense of that kind, 
simply because he finds a lively girl a pleasant com- 
panion ? " 

" Perhaps not, William, but I know, if I were a man, I 
should find it difficult to do otherwise when the lively girl 
was Geraldine Talbot." 

" Pooh ! nonsense, Susan ! Girls are always thinking about 
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love and matrimonj. Men haye otlier things to occupr 
their minds." 

" Well, William, I shall tease you no more on the subjecfc : 
forewamed is forearmed." 

" Ay, of course it is. By the way, how beautifollj Mis 
Talbot waltzes !" 

" She said the same of you yesterday, Willie." 

Foolish Susan, to repeat such a thing if she did not -wish 
her brother to think well of Geraldine ! 

"Yes, I believe I do waltz tolerably," be said, 'writli fl 
laugh. "My guardsman education stood me in good st^aJ 
there also. But do you know, Susan, she prefers me as a 
partner to ber guardian ? Sbe told him so plainly." 

" Indeed I " and Susan fell into a reverie as she remem- 
bered that within the last few days Mr. Lumley bad an- 
nounced be was growing too old to dance ; and that once, 
when Geraldine had scolded him for being lazy, be bad sud- 
denly tumed to herself and asked ber to waltz "witb him. 
She had answered that she never waltzed, and tbat eveiy- 
body knew it; and he bad told ber that that was tbe verv 
reason he bad asked ber, for be did not want to darice tbe 
waltz, but to aU it. It was the fashion in some places to sit 
a dance ; why should not they who were lazily inclined intro- 
duce the custom in Edinburgh ? She bad laugbed at the 
idea, and agreed for that time ; but since then tbe same 
thing had been done again and again, till it came to be 
understood among their intimates as their "walzer ohne 
waken " (waltz without waltzing). 

She now perceived that what had induced bis sudden dis- 
like to waltzing was his ward's absurd preference of William. 
It was curious how often she discovered Geraldine as the 
moving spring of bis actions ! 

And thus a month passed, when suddenly tbe gay world 
of Edinburgh was excited by tbe intelligence that a splendid 
bachelors' ball was to take place in the beginning of Eeb- 
ruary, and that the author of " Ormsby " was to be one of 
the stewards. Every one speculated on the how and why 
be bad agreed thus to identify bimself witb the bachelors of 
" Auld Reekie," but no one could give a satisfactory answer. 

" Should not you like to go to this ball, Susan 1 " Lady 
Harriet asked one day. 
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" From curioaity, yeB," she said, " but scaxcely from per- 
sonal cDJoyment." 

" Why so, love 1 Do you tbink all public balls are as 
diaagreeable as tbe one to wbicb you went "with Mrs. 
Hariisl" 

" Not that ezactly ; but it is lucky that I have not set my 
heart on going, as I have no cbance of an invitation.*' 

" Excuse me, my love, you bave. Mr. Lumley called this 
very moming to ask me to persuade you to accept a ticket 
from him." 

" From him 1 I thought he could only ask two ladies." 

" Yes, and the two he has fixed upon are you and me." 

" Impossible I " said Susan hastily. " What will Geral- 
dine think of such a choice — of choosing me, I mean 1" 

'' G^raldine is quite delighted. She and Mrs. Talbot have 
their invitations already, Will that satisfy you ? " 

She hesitated. " Pray advise me, dear Lady Harriet, for 
though I do not like to refuse, I as little like to accept the 
tickets. It seems so odd that he should select me to give 
it to." 

" I see nothing stränge in it, my dear. On the contrary, 
I should have been very much surprised had he done other- 
wise." 

There was something in Lady Harriet's tone which struck 
Susan as peculiar, and she said hurriedly, — 

'* I see what you mean. He wishes to show his gratitude 
for the trouble I have taken with his novel ; but, indeed, I 
want no thanks for that j I was so glad to help him in any 
way I could." 

Lady Harriet laughed. " Indeed, Susan, I had no such 
thing in my thoughts. I merely believed that Mr. Lumley 
sent US the tickets because he wished to do so. On that 
belief I mean to accept his invitation, and I would advise 
you to do so also. Your brother is going, and this time yon 
can have no difficulties as to dress. That pretty embroidered 
crape your aunt sent you is exactly what you require." 

Susan was silent for a short time, and then said, with 
some eflfort, " I see you think I ought to go, so I shall 
do so. But pray, dear Lady Harriet, let me go with you 
rather than the Talbots. It would be so much pleasanter 
for me." 
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" Certainly, lo ve ; I agree to any tliing that wilj indnce yoi 
to do what I know your friends wish above all things." 

There was something enigmatical in this speech also, biä 
Susan did not seem to remark it, for she abruptlj tamed iH 
conversation bysaying, ''I have just parted vrith poor Geoi^ 
Melyille. Yet I ought not to compassionate him, when he * 
to be married next week." 

" He bas effected his exchange, tben V* 

" Oh yes. He was gazetted to the 8tli last Tuesdar. 
Tbey go direct to London from Glasgow, and sail neit 
montb. Mamma is quite in low spirits at parting with hm 
Poor fellow, be looks on iis as relations." 

" Yes, Susan, it bas been a very pleasant tliing for hia 
tbis winter to bave you as confidante. But, niy love, I 
bave regretted it on" your own account." ! 

" Wby so ? His frequent visits bave certainly cut np my ' 
time a little ; but surely one can spare a few hours to a | 
friend, especially wben be is so closely associated with dear , 
old memories." 

" You would sacrifice anytbing to friendsbip, but I always 
tbink it disadvantageous to a girl to be tbe confidante of a 
young man in anytbing ; it is apt to lead to misconceptions, 
to induce a belief that tbey are more to eacb other than tbey 
really are. In sbort, I tbink it a tbing to be avoided by 
any possible means." 

" So do I," said Susan, ingcnuously, " and tbe converse is 
quite as disagreeable. I cannot express to you my regret 
tbat Mr. Lumley knows my secret. It bas, as you say, 
made us seem so mucb more intimate tban we are. How- 
ever, the book is almost finisbed, and tben tbere will be no 
longer any necessity for our long talks on tbe subject." 

" Do you never talk of anytbing else ? " Lady Harriet 
asked. 

Tbe question disturbed Susan, but sbe answered, " Cer- 
tainly we doi "We often talk of Geraldine and Evrington, 
of my brotbers, and Dunaik. It is sucb a delight to hear 
bim speak of Willie. He appreciates bim so tborougbly, 
and Frank too. He tbinks so mucb of Frank's conscien- 
tiousness in resisting all tbe temptations of tbe last month, 
tbat be may do credit to his name in his last examinations. 
And be seems to understand what dear papa was. He taJks 

• 
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of Mm almost as il he had known him.'* And Susan pansed 
to ponder, as she frequently did now, how it was that Mr. 
XiUmley had gained so intimate a knowledge of her father's 
cbaracter. ferhaps, had she glanced at her companion's 
conscious face, she might have guessed one source of his 
information; but her thoughts were quickly drawn back to 
tlie present by Lady Harriefs abrupt observation — 

*' I think your mother, Susan, will be pleased that you 
should go to this ball." 

** She will indeed. It will make her more fond than 
ever of Mr. Lumley. It is extraordinary how great a 
favourite he is with her already." 

" He seems to me a favourite with every one here," Lady 
Harriet observed; "even my old friend Jean sings his 
praises." 

Susan blushed. Jean's praises were sométimes rather too 
much for her to listen to calmly. 



OHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PET KOYEL. 

" There, "William, it is finished at last," Susan said, as she 
threw down her pen one morning, ** and right glad I am to 
have done with the pet novel. I never had so difficult a task 
before, and never again will undertake another of the same 
sort." 

"I can well believe it. Lumley was expatiating this 
momiDg on all the annoyance he had given you by his sug- 
gestions and amendments, and wondering how you contrived 
to keep your temper so long." 

" As to keeping my temper, I am not sure that I always 
did do so, though, of course, I did not expend it upon him. 
And, to tell the truth, I really have profited a great deal both 
from his MS. and letters — I mean I have leamed to think 
more of what woman's mission in the world really is." 

" Oh ! " said William, who had no tum for the disquisi- 
tions his friend and sister delighted in, " I dåre say Lumley 
has very good notions on these siibjects, though, thar* 
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Heaven, he never wastes them upon me. My pnzzle is, 
Susan, how you have contrived to write at all in this never- 
ending bustle in which you live." 

" Habit is second nature, Willie, and I have now served a 
long apprenticeship to it.** 

" Habit would never teach me to be three people rolled 
into one, as Lumley says you are, Susan: — a completely 
domestic character, an agreeable member of society, and a 
celebrated author." 

" Celebrated nonsense I I write because it is my natnrc ; 
but Mr. Lumley seems determined to overwhelm us both 
by bis never-ending pretty speeches and civilities.** 

William laughed, and proposed to send " tbe pet novel " 
directly to Abercrombie Place for Lumley to see it. 

" I would ratber delay giving it till he retums to London." 

" No, no, that never will do. You promised to send it 
the moment it was finished.** 

" Very well, Willie, do as you please. It is now off my 
mind, and that was my principal desire." 

" You like Lumley, now don't you, Susan ? " said William, 
as he addressed the packet. 

" Like him 9 " and Susan^s face flushed ; '' oh yea I I 
know no one who is more deserving of Geraldine." 

" Deserving. of Geraldine 1 What on earth do you mean, 
Susan? You don't imagine it is she who brings him to 
Edinburgh ? " 

" Of course it is. I never doubted it.** 

" My dear Susie, I could not have believed you were so 
thoroughly foolish, so absurdly blind." 

^' Blind, William 1 What do you mean 1 Is it not as 
plain as possible 1 I have expected it, watched it for years.** 

William laughed aloud. " How very good I " he said ; 
'' and may I ask how then you accounted for his conduct to 
yourselfl" 

Susan grew deadly påle. " William," she said gravely, 
" you are going beyond a jest now." 

" Indeed, Susan, I am serious ! " and William put his arm 
round her and gently pressed his cheek to hers. *• I wonld 
not jest on such a subject. It is my firm belief that Her- 
bert Lumley cares more for Susan Fleming's little finger 
than for all other women in Christendom ; and aa I have 
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known him from boyhood, I tbink I may be esteemed a 
pretty good judge of his feelings." 

A stränge faintness came över Susau as William said this, 
but she could not, dared not believe him, and said with a 
nervöns laugh, " You are quite wrong notwithstanding. He 
is very kind to me as an editor, very complimentary to my 
writings, but that is all, believe me ; except, indeed, that 
Geraldine once laid her sovereign commands on him that 
he should be friends with me, and so he was ever after." 

" Susan, you are too provoking ! but time will, I hope, 
show you your foUy. In the mean while, however, I should 
like to know why you think Lumley engaged to Miss Talbot." 

Susan hesitated— she shrank from giving him pain ; still 
it was a duty — she must show him that there was no hope 
for himself, or for her. 

Poor Susan ! she felt keenly that both lessons were still to 
be leamed, and that the conviction of that engagement which 
she wished to impress upon William struck at the root of 
her own happiivess. She had never fairly allowed this to 
herself before; but the momeutary emotion of pleasure — plea- 
sure so intense as to be akin to pain — which thrilled her 
heart as William insisted that Mr. Lumley really cared for 
her, had riven the veil she had hitherto muffled so closely 
round it. It had taught her a lesson easy to acquire, 
but difficult to forget ; and even while she repeated it was 
not, never could be true, her heart beat wildly, and she 
longed — oh, how she longed ! — that it were so. 

But it was not ; she knew, she could prove to him that it 
was not, and she forced herself to reläte a thousand trifles 
which seemed to her convincing arguments in favour of her 
belief. 

" And to conclude," William said, with a touch of irony 
in his tone, " it would make such a charming wind-up to a 
novel, if the elever, intellectual guardian were to marry the 
lovely ward. But, notwithstanding all you have told me, 
Susan, I hold to my own opinion, and, what is more, I shall 
have oue part of the business, at least, settled before I leave 
Scotland, for / love Geraldine Talbot, and will try my tåte 
on the first favourable opportunity. So now you have my 
secx^t. 

" Oh, William I" 
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" I sball listen to no wisdom on the subject, Susan. I 
have thouglit of the difference of our present circumstances, 
and were she penniless, and I in possession of Dunaik — as 
please God I shall be one day soon — I shonld not hesitate 
an instant in coming forward. As it is, I am scarcely enti- 
tled t.o speak, but one can contrive some means of letting 
ber gaess tbe trutb, and the rest I shall leave to time and 
fortune." 

Susan gazed with mingled grief and pride on ber brotber*s 
glowing countenance and flashing ejes, for, ålas ! she conld 
not hope for bis success. She knew too well the rival hc 
bad to compete witb. They say that a man in love never 
imagines any other man likely to interfere with his snccess. 
It is dififerent with a woman, she doubts to tbe last, — some- 
times, unluckily, she doubts even after tbe greatest proof a 
man can give of affection bas been offered to ber, — even tben 
she still fears a rival in all, and ber very fear sometimes 
brings tbe realization of its propbecy. 

" Susan," said William, after a momenfs pause, in expect- 
ation of ber reply, " will you not even bid me God speedf " 

" Ab, William ! would that I dared do so ! " 

" Darling, you may believe me." 

But Susan shook ber bead, and tumed away to hide the 
tears that would force themselves into ber eyes. 

At this inauspicious moment it occurred to ber that 
William bad asked Mr. Lumley to dine with tbem that verr 
day, and ber beart beat quick ; ber cheek fLusbed and grew 
påle alternately, as she thought bow bard it would now be 
to meet him calmly — ^to forget in bis presence tbe thonghts 
William bad suggested. And the ball-ticket ! Why bad 
Lady Harriet induced ber to accept it 1 But ere she bad 
time to dwell long on this last grief, Jean balf opened tbe 
door, and, popping in ber bead, asked " if Miss Susan could 
speak a minute ? " 

There are times in life wben " domesticities" are of nse in 
tbe afiairs of tbe beart, altbough, like other medicines, tbey 
are far from palatable ; and Jean's interruption was one cl 
tbem. She bad come to announce a gi-eat misfortune — " the 
jeely," she said, '* was no sae clear as she could wish, and she 
Gouldna mak up ber mind to send it in wben Mr. Lumley 
was at dinner. Conld Miss Susan no suggest some bagatelle 
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tbat would tak the jeely's place 1 A tipsey-cake miglit do j 
for though gentlemen didna care muckle for sweet things, 
maist folk like tipsey-cakes ; or maybe sbe could mak a 
trifle o' the jeely gif she had a gill or sae o' cream and a 
pickle jam ] " 

Susan longed to be able to bid Jean do what sbe liked, if 
sbe would but leave ber in peace. But sbe seldom yielded 
to sucb selfisb impulses ; so sbe rose at once, went to tbe 
kitcben, arranged tbe second course so as to couceal tbe 

jelly's deficiencies ; and tben ? Tben sbe forced berself 

to begin some otber equally distasteful occupation, tully re- 
solved to allow no time for intrusive tbougbts. It was a 
bopelessly wet day ; to ride or wålk was equally impossible. 
But ber determination not to be one instan t idle bad its 
effect upon ber. Before Mr. Lumley arrived, sbe bad 
acquired a certain degree of self-command, and acquitted 
herself so well of ber duties at tbe dinner-table, tbat Jean 
followed ber to tbe drawing-room to congratulate ber on 
I having exerted berself so well tbat nobody ever tbougbt of 
I tbe jelly. 

" Tbe talk was sae pleasant, too, my bairn, and you looked 

your best ; and I was pleased to see it, dear, for you were 

i sae pale-like in tbe morning. But you picked up some 

roses afore dinner, and I was raal proud o' you, Miss 

j Susan." 

^ Susan's roses grew deeper at tbese words. Jean did not 
il, know tbat tbe flusb of agitation bad painted tbem ; still it 
i was a relief to bear tbat sbe bad played ber part well at 
jil dinner, for once or twice sbe feared sbe must bave given way 
^ altogetber before it came to an end ; and a like fear assailed 
jl ber again more tban once during tbe course of tbe evening. 
'^ On one occasion tbis was especially tbe case, and it was tbe 
^: more provoking, as sbe brougbt tbe annoyance in a great 
measure on berself After tbe tea-tray was removed, sbe 
ji was still sitting at the table, work in band, when Mr. 
•^ Lumley, — ^leaving William to play backgammon witb bis 
.j motber, and Frank, as usual, löst in a book, — sat downbeside 
[^ ber, and began to thank ber very warmly for accepting tbe 
[^ ball-ticket be bad sent ber. 

; j; " Lady Harriet told me," be continued, " tbat sbe bad 
^y 9ome little difficulty in persuading you to do so ; but, witb my 
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usual perversity, I rejoiced to hear it, becanse I like to 
think you gave up your own -wishes to gratify mine.** 

Susan was so fluttered by this interpretation of her conduct, 
tbat she lairly löst all presence of mind, and said huniedly, 
'< Ob, no, indeed tbat was not my reason." Tben^ seeing bim 
look mortified, sbe added, " I mean my only reason." 

" If it be not impertinent," be said, taking ber work with 
gentle force from ber bands, " I sbould like to know vbat 
reasons did actuate you to yield to my wisbes." 

He seemed so bent upon reading ber answer in ber face, 
tbat sbe tumed ber bead away as sbe replied, 

" Tbey are not wortb repeating." 

" Not wortb repeating ! Tbat cannot be. Pray indnlge 
me witb tbem." 

Susan felt every instant more uncomfortable. Sbe could 
neitber speak nor be silent, nor could sbe escape tbose search- 
ing eyes, wbicb sbe felt, even tbougb sbe saw tbem not 
At lengtb, witb transparent art, sbe dropped ber braoelet, 
and stooped to pick it up. He recovered it ; but, instead 
of placing it in ber outstretcbed band, be laid it down on 
tbe table at some distance from ber, saying, witb a laugh, 
" You sball bave it wben you give me your reasona** 

Sbe crimsoned to tbe roots of ber bair, and said qoickly, 

^' I wisbed, of course, to seo tbe balL I knew mamma 
would like me to go, and — and — ^now give me my bracelet, 
Mr. Lumley." 

He caugbt ber band as it was again extended towards tbe 
bracelet, and said, ''First finisb your sentence. And wbatf 
You excite my curiosity." 

Sbe besitated a moment before replying; tben, after vainlj 
trying to release ber band, sbe said impetuously, ''Well, 
tben, I sball tell you if you promise to answer a question in 
retum." 

" Most certainly, any question you cboose to ask" 

" I accepted tbe ticket because I persuaded myself tbat 
you would not offer it unless Greraldine wisbed you to 
do so." 

"Geraldine certainly wisbed me to do so," he replied, 

witb evident amazement at ber explanation ; " but vrhy yoa 

be biassed by tbat, or wby you sbould beaitate to 

bat you were so, puzzles me complctely., Perbape 
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your questiott may explain your meaning more than jour 
answer has done.*' 

The tone of thia reply annoyed Susan excessively ; but^ as 
she had gone so far, she determined to go on, and said 
boldly, " 1 vfish to know why you sent the ticket to me 1'* 
It was not till she said the words that the full awkwardness 
of the question flashed npon her, and she added, in great 
confnsion, "I mean, at whose suggestion]" 

" Why I sent it ] — at whose suggestion ?" he repeated. 
"ReaUy, Miss Fleming, your question pains me. What 
could induce you to ask it? Gould you not guess the 
answer 1 " and her hand, which he had held tightly all the 
time in spite of her endeavours to release it, was actually 
pained by the force with which he grasped it. 

" It was a foolish question, certainly," she said, faintly. 
" I had no right to ask it, and I beg your pardon for doing 
so. But, believe me, I should have liked quite as well to 
receive the ticket from you at Geraldine'8 ^" 

He rather flung away her hand than let it go, as he said, 
angrily, " Miss Fleming, you try me too far. 1 might as 
well have pretended that it was at Miss Talbofs suggestion 
that that bracelet -v^^as made for you. But perhaps you 
believe that tool" 

Susan, terrified by his vehemence and the angry light 
that shone from his light blue eyes, had scarcely breath to 
answer, " Oh, no — ^no 1 " 

" Are you sure 1 Do you not think that both my little 
attempts to give you pleasure were her suggestions ? " 

She was silent ; it pained her to hear him speak so harshly; 
and yet somehow it gratified her also, for, at any råte, it 
cleared him from the imputation she had cast upon him. 

"I see you cannot answer me," he said, as he took up the 
bracelet and examined it minutely. " I presume, therefore, 
that you have considered me all this time a mere instrument 
in the hand of others. Such being the case, you must allow 
me to foUow Miss Talbofs advice a little further. As she 
observed, the. locket looks unfinished without hair in it. I 
shaU therefore exchange it for a solid clasp ;" and he put 
the bracelet into his pocket. 

" I had rather have it as it is," she said eagerly, and with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. " You gave it.to me 
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you have no right to^et it altered without mj consent^ and* 
I like it best as it is.'* 

His face relaxed in a moment. " Are you in eamest t " 

" Indeed I am. Give it to me." 

" You will have wo alteration in it T* he said again, and 
tbere was an emphasis in the tone in wbich tbe question 
was asked which recalled to Susan what Geraldine*s real sug- 
gestion had been. Her colour came and went, but she made 
no answer. He repeated the question. She stretcbed ont ber 
hand, and said, almost in a whisper, " I want it as it is." 

He said no more ; but, clasping it on her arm, lightly 
touched her hand with bis lips, and left her. He uttle 
guessed bow strong bad been ber temptation to answer dif- 
ferentlj, and sbe was as unconscious of the pain she had 
inflicted by her self-denial. 

He soon after took leave, saying, that as he feared he must 
make a run up to town on business for some days, he should 
bid tbem good-bye for the present. 

Mrs. Fleming expressed her regret, and trusted that he 
would not be detained long. It would be dreadfnl if he 
were to miss the balL 

" No fear of that," he replied ; " I hare taken a new lease 
of bacbelorhood, and will be true to my post." And then, 
as be shook hands with Susan, he asked her if he might be 
permitted to give their publisher any hope of the pet novel 

SOOD. 

" William bas sent it to Abercrombie Place, I beKeve," 
she replied coldly, for sbe was a little agitated tobear of bis 
departure, and agitation always made ber manner cold. 

" Indeed ! Then, perhaps, after all I shall not go to town 
yet awbile." 

" What difference can that make in your plans ?* -was on 
the tip of Susan's tongue ; but she bad suffered too much 
that evening from indiscreet questions to venture on any 
more ; so sbe said nothing, and be departed. 

When she was alone with William, Susan asked him if 
Mr. Lumley really cared so much about the pet novel as to 
put off real business for it. 

" Keal business, Snsan ! He was only going because 
he fancied you an icicle." Susan wished she had not asked 
♦!.«♦ «n*»8tion either. 
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Mr. Lumley did not go to London, though for two suc- 
cessive mornings be did not join the riding parties. Greral- 
dine announced that he bad taken one of bis tiresome fits of 
industry, duiing wbich be sbut bimself np in bis studj, and 
neitber eat, dränk, or slept, but devoured wbole cart-loads 
of crabbed, untidy-looking manuscript, atbingbe badno title 
to do during bis bolidaj. But be was become so self-willed of 
late, tbere was no possibility of managing bim. Sbe wisbed 
Susan and Mr. Fleming would come to dine, or, at least, to 
drink tea, at Abercrombie Place tbat evening, for really sbe 
and ber motber were sick to deatb of eacb otber*s company. 
And tben sbe went on, Susan tbougbt, a little uncbaritably, 
to complain of Mr. Lumley's oddities, and to wonder wbetber 
sbe could persuade Mr. Fleming to dig bim out of bis den. 
Sbe berself bad loDg. given up any attempt at interference 
witb bim. 

William promised to try bis best, but said be supposed 
tbat sucb sudden disappearances from tbe world were wbat 
tbe friends of a literary lion were constantly subject to. He 
boped Lumley's wife — wben be bad one — would endure it 
patiently. 

Geraldiue boped so too. Luckily, ahe bad no cbance of 
sucb an exalted position, for it would worry ber to deatb to 
bave ber busband'8 time broken in upon as ber guardian's 
was. Besides, sbe would be inclined, sbe tbougbt, to be 
jealous of all tbese long confidential epistles in ladies' bands 
tbat reacbed bim by every post. 

Susan's eyes opened very wide at tbis speecb. 

'' Indeed, Susan, I speak tbe trutb. It always seems to 
me tbat Mr. Lumley ougbt to bave a wife specially made for 
bimself; one wbo would take all be said for gospel, and 
would tbink upon stilts continually. I could not do tbis ; 
and mucb as I admire my revered guardian, esteem bim, 
and venerate, and all tbat sort of tbing, I am tbankful it 
never entered bis migbty mind to fall in Tove witb me. If be 
bad, you know, 1 must bave fallen in love witb bim in retum, 
wbetber I liked it or no ; every body does wbat Mr. Lumley 
resolves tbey sbould do ; but, luckily, I gave bim too mucb 
trouble as a ward for any otber fancy to enter bis bråin. He 
-^ould bave wearied me to deatb in a year, I know." 

^' Geraldine, Geraldiue^ wben will you learn to t£!.lk sense^ 
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or be silent ?" said Mre. Talbot; "you have amazed and 
shocked Susan dreadfully." 

"Exactly wliat I desired, mamma. She is getting as 
prosy as my guardian. I want to rouse her a little ; so 
come up to-night, Susan, and see how you like my dress for 
the ball. I hear yours is perfect Adieu, au rewnr ;* and 
tbe ligbt-bearted girl tumed her horsets bead in the direction 
of Abercrombie Place. 

" Well, Susan," said William, " is Herbert Lumley engaged 
to Geraldine Talbot ? " 

Susan made no answer. It was very stränge, ahe oould 
not comprehend it ; but though she was indifferent to him, 
tbat did not prove tbat he was indifferent to ber. In short, 
Susan determined not to believe tbat William*s reading of 
tbe riddle was true ; and wben people are resolved not to 
believe a tbing, tbey can easily find reasons good for their 
incredulity. 

Wben tbey reacbed Abercrombie Place tbat evening, 
William was soon dispatcbed to beat up Mr. Lumley^s 
quarters, wbile the young ladies retired to hold a consulta- 
tion witb Justine on toUet mysteries. In tbe coorse of it, 
Susan could not belp smiling, as tbe thought crossed ber 
mind, how amazed and shocked Mrs. Harris would be codd 
she know wbat was going on, or guess tbat she was invited 
to tbis recherché ball by the autbor of '* Ormsby." 

" I am sorry to hear tbat Mrs. Harris and Lilias retun 
for tbe ball, Susan," Greraldine said. *' We met Major Napier, 
who told US tbat tbey are to accompany their party,** 

** Yes ; I bad a note from Lilias to-night. Mr. Charles 
Napier is one of the bacbelors as well as bis brother." 

** And will long enougb continue one," her friend laugb- 
ingly replied, ^ if all young ladies find him as tiresome as I 
do." 

" He is very good-natured," Susan said. 

'^ Yes, Susan ; but mere good-nature is — a fool — and so is 
he, poor fellow. However, tbat is luckily nio affiiir of ou» 
I am much more interested in speculating on tbe expressioo 
of dear Madam Harris^s face wben she sees you at the balL 
Do not tell ber you are going, Susan. I sbould so enjoy ber 
start of surprise. How the dear old step-grandmother ^ 
stare wben she sees you in tbat enchanting drea^** 
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" My love," said Mrs. Talbot, ** you vill make Susan fimcy 
tbat she ought not to go to this ball, if you talk such 
nonsense." 

"Oh, Susan has too much sensenowtobe so easily daunted," 
Geraldine laughingly replied ; " indeed, if she would only 
make up her mind to waltz, I should say she was now 
curiously like otlier people in her ways of going on.** 

" I can make up my mind easily enough to waltz vith yon^ 
Geraldine, whenever you please," said Susan, affectionately; 
" indeed, I am very fond of waltzing in private. Frank and 
I of ten indulge ourselves with a few tums in an evening, 
mamma likes so to see us." 

" Suppose you and I take one or two rounds till the tea is 
ready," Geraldine said, " mamma will play for tis ;** and Mrs. 
Talbot seated herself at the piano, while the two girls circled 
gaily round the room. But it so happened that the drawing- 
room in which they were was immediately över the library, 
and into it the sounds of music and dancing very soon pene- 
trated ; and they had taken only a few tums, before the 
door opened, and the two gentlemen entered. Susan dropped 
her supporting arm from her companion's waist, and quietly 
seated herself at the further end of the room; and Mrs. 
Talbot was about to give up playing, when Geraldine ex- 
claimed, " Fray, go on, mamma ; I am not at all tired, and I am 
sure Susan is not tired either : you know, Susie, you are very 
fond of waltzing in private. Oh, Mr. Fleming, you want to 
be my partner, do you 9 In that case, Susan must be content 
to waltz with my guardian instead of me ; no tocUzer ohne 
waibsen to-night." 

" Perhaps Miss Fleming prefers her brother as a partner," 
said Mr. Lumley, compassionating her confusion. 

" No," she said, with a forced smile ; " I never waltz, unless 
when I take the gentleman's part, or with Frank. I am too 
tall for any one else." 

" My guardian," said Gei'aldine, maliciously, "is a fullhead 
taller than you." 

" Will not even my superiority of stature tempt you to 
make an exception in my favour?" he asked. 

" Not even that. I am very obstinate," she said, colouring 
deeply j and takiug up a braid chain from the table, she 
began to work, though her fingers^ trembled^öo, she could 
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scarcely steady them. How tempting that waltz was. 
Involuntarily ber foot beat time to it. So did Mr. Ijamlefs 
also, as be stood for a few moments witb bis back to tbe fire, 
watcbing Geraldine and William witb a kind of stränge 
seriousness on bis face, wbicb was very puzzling to Sosan. 
By-and-by be crossed tbe room, and sat down by ber, saying, 
" Heally, Miss Fleming, you are tbe most induatrious person 
I know. I tbougbt so wben I knew you very slightly ; but 
now, wben we are better acquainted, * still tbe wonder growB 
bow one poor bead ' and one pair of bands can acoompbsh 
all you do." 

" My present labour is ligbt enougb,** sbe said, evasivelj, 
and ber fingers moved more rapidly tban ever as she spöke. 
He smiled, took tbe cbain from ber as if to examine its oon- 
struction, and asked for wbom it was intended. 

" For Mr. Mel ville," sbe said witbout besitation. " I pro- 
mised bim a watcb-guard." 

" Ob ! then you do work sometimes for your gentleman 
friends 1 Will you make one for me ? I am reduced to a 
gold one at present, wbicb I detest." 

" In that case I sball try to work you one you may like 
better. I am really glad to tbink tbere is anytbing I can 
make wbicb can be useful to you.'* 

" It is not tbe first time your talents bave done me ser- 
vice," be said — '^ tbis pet novel, for instance. But I sban^t 
embark upon tbat just now. I want first to offer an apology 
for my rudeness one morning, at Ann Street, apropos of Mr. 
MelviUe." 

" I do not remember any," Susan said ; and sbe took up 
tbe cbain as be laid it down. 

" Pray do not work at tbat tbing just now," he said, a 
little impetuousiy; " I really want to speak to you seriously, 
and I cannot coUect my ideas wben I see your fingers twisV 
ing in and out so busily." 

Susan laid down ber work, and clasping ber bands togetber 
on tbe table, sat quietly waiting for him to speak. " Nay, 
now your look of extreme attention makes me more nervous 
than your industry," he said, witb a slight laugb ; " but you 
will tbink I am going to say something formidable, and all 
I meant to do was to confess, tbat one morning, at Ann 
Sf-o-f o^on after I came here, tbe sight of a few words in 
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Mr. Melville's writing which caught my eye, quite uninten- 
tionally I assure yoa, caused me a good deal of uneasioess.** 

Susan looked astonished. " What were they V* she asked. 

** Simply this — ' Mr. and Mrs. George Melville.' " 

" Very innocent words," she said, with a smile. 

" I tlunk so now ; but, at that time, they were a cause of 
deep offenoe to me, and it was not till WilHam confided the 
bride's name to me that I cotild feel at all kindly inclined to 
Mr. Melville, or explain the riddle to my own satisfaction." 

It was impossible for Susan not to feel the full foroe of 
this confession, but she said, <x>mpo8edly, " The explanation 
of the riddle is easy enough. George Melville would have 
been my brother-in-law, had my poor Mary lived. He bas 
no sisters of his own, his mother is seldom in town, his bride 
never ; and therefore, as he considered me almost in the 
light of a sister, he applied to me on every possible and 
impossible occasion. I could not refuse to help him as mucb 
as lay in my power ; but," she added ingenuously, " I confess 
that sometimes I wished that everybody knew, as mamma 
and I did, how we were situated with regard to him.'* 

'' Thank you ; you have given me a fiiller explanation 
than I had any title to expect. But you confess that I had 
some cause for jealousy V 

The last words were spöken so low, that Susan felt rather 
than heard them ; but Geraldine*s approach relieved her 
from the embarrassment of answering. 

"So," said she "you still persist in liking tocUtzer ohne 
VHxUzen better than waltzer themselves. You are an indolent 
conple. I can't conceive what pleasure either of you expeots 
from a balL I wonder whether you have even energy suffi- 
cient to take a long ride to-morrow. Mr. Fleming proposes 
a visit to Friestfield. He says that Susan is quite unjusti* 
fiable never to have taken me to see it." 

** Oh, yes ! let us go to Priestfield," Mr. Lumley said. " I 
have the greatest desire to see both it and Dunaik. By the 
way, Fleming, your uncle tells me your Dunaik tenant leaves 
immediately. I have half a mind to offer myself in his stead. 
"Will you be a good landlord to me if I do V 

Geraldine laughed very heartily at the idea of Mr. Lumley 
proposing himself as a tenant for Dunaik ; but he assured 
her he was quite in eamest. He had for years longed to 
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Geraldine bad fonnerly dedded to be nonsensioaly and wbieh 
eren bow seemed ridiculoQg ; for if Snsan were reaUy Mr. 
Luinley's unknown contributor, whj bad sbe reoeiyed bim 
so bangbtily, so ooldly 1 Wby did sbe eyery now and iben 
stopintbe midstof ananimated coDTersation^and resumé '*tb« 
iron mask *' vbicb so ill became ber? And if Mr. Lamky 
knev tbe trutb, wonld be, coold be, conceal it froin ber 1 

Tbese reflections made Geraldine a little oncomfortable. 
Eitber ber friend or ber guardian bad not treated ber with 
confidence, and it pained ber to imagine tbey eon&dered ber 
not fit to be trusted. 

Mrs. Talbot advised ber not to take tbe matter so mncb 
to beart Sbe migbt be mistaken in b^ snspieiona At all 
OTontSy Mr. Lumlej and Snsan were qnite fit to manage 
tbeir own affiiirs. 

^ I am not snre of tbat, mamma. Sosan is so veiy pm- 
dent, tbat sbe sometimes draws back wbere sbe ongbt to 

come forward. And ** sbe added, after a short sUencSy 

** tbe more I tbink of it, tbe more I am conrinced be likes 
ber." 

*' I tbink be does. I bave no doubt tbey will soon be 
fast friends. I am glad of it, for I am deeplj interested in 
tbem botb." 

*^ I was not tbinking of friendskip, mamma,** said Ge* 
raldine ; and sbe sigbed. 

Tbe sigb startled ber motber. Sbe looked up bastilj, and 
was a little puzzled by ber daugbter^s countenance. ** Mj 
love," sbe said, ''your &ncy bas donned its seven-leagued 
boots again. I don't tbink Mr. Lumley bas any sucb inten- 
tions as you suppose, at present at least ; and I tbiuk it 
would be as well, for your own sake, as for tbat of yoor 
friends, not to dwell on tbe matter furtber. You may do 
Susan incaloulable miscbief if you attempt to interfere one 
way or other." 

" I do not wisb to interfere, mamma, but I sbould like to 
belp my guardian if I could. I am oonvinced tbat Susan is 
exactly tbe person be could care for. Sbe is like, and yet 
unlike, bim; and I bave read somewbere tbat a certain 
degree of contrast of cbaraoter is necessary to secure bappi- 
nesB in married life." 

Mrs. Talbot could not belp smiling at tbe gravity witb 
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liye in tbat neighbourhood, and now that he was rioli encmgli 
to indulge his whiu), he should like amazingly to beoome 
Fleming^s locum tetiena. William declared be would like it 
of all things, and bad no doubt tbey sbould eome to terms. 
Siisan listened witb a tbrobbing beart. Wbat would ahe not 
give to be rich enougb to return to tbat dear bome ! But 
tbey were talking again of Priestfield, arranging the booi 
and order of tbeir going tbltber ; and Geraldine was inquir- 
ing wbether, if Mr. Lumlej went, be would promiie to leave 
all tbougbt of tbose piles of manuscript bebind him, for sbe 
did not want a mera body witbout a spirit on tbeir expedition. 

He said tbat tbe MS. bad given bim too mucb pleasure to 
be entirely tbrust from bis thougbts ; but tbat, as he had nuule 
up bis mind as to its merits, be could promise not to allow 
bis spirit to leave bis body tenantless. Witb tbis^ Qeraldine 
professed to be satisfied ; and Mr. Lumley, tuming to Suaan, 
said, in a low voice, " Ferbaps we may bave an opportunity 
to-morrow to talk oyer tbe pet norel. I really wisb to t^ 
yoa frankly wbat I tbink of it." 

*' Yoa do not mean tbat you hare read it tbrougb.** 

" Ay, every word of it ! You may believe I wiahed to 
finish it soon, tbat I migbt not be deprived of anotber of our 
rides ; notbing less pressing could hare induoed me to loae 
one of tbem." 

Susan felt strangely tempted to inquire of bim, as ahe had 
done of William, wbat bad become of tbe business in town, 
which he bad spöken of as so urgent tbree days before ; but 
the last week or two had taught ber that it was as weil not 
to ask any one too many questions. 

" Wbat a lovely night it is,'* Mr. Lumley said^ as he ao- 
oompanied William and Busan to tbe outer door ; ** yoa 
must allow me to walk so far witb you," — and, wi^ooi 
waiting for permission, he wrapped a plaid round him, and 
pntting on bis hat, followed them into the street. Tbe 
8hepherd's check of the plaid reminded Susan of their firat 
meeting, of Lilias's curiosity regarding the then eingolarly 
attired stranger, of the eyents which followed — and now, he 
was to be tbe temporary proprietor of Dunaik, while Uiey 
were exiles from the bome of tbeir fathera Still, she 
thanked Heayen that one so wortby was, even for a <ii« ii^ . to 
fill their plaoe» 
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As fihe took bis offered arm, a tbousand other recollections 
tliTOQged upon her ; but tbat wbicb was most intrusive was 
the wfidk sbe bad taken witb Eobert Haj, a long time before. 
How odd it was tbat it abould baunt ber now — wby could 
she not rid berself of tbe remembrance 1 And wby cQd sucb 
a recollection eause ber to tremble so violentlj, tbat Mr. 
Lumley, fearing sbe was cold, stopped to wrap ber cloak and 
boa more closely round ber, and oould bardly be persuaded 
from divesting bimself of bis plaid for a similar piu:pose 1 

" I am not cold, I assure yon," sbe said, as sbe refused tbe 
plaid ; but tbe nervous tremour of ber voice, and tbe trem- 
bling of tbe band tbat rested on bis arm, failed to convince 
bim tbat sbe spöke tbe trutb. And yet, wben William 
soggested tbat, if Susan were cold, tbey bad better step ont a 
little, and told ber tbat she was very silly to forget ber muff 
— tbrusting bis own bands tbe wbile into tbe pockets of bis 
overcoat — Mr. Lumley insisted tbat tbey were going too 
fast as it was. However, as Susan took William^s advice as 
far as was in ber power, tbey found tbemselves by-and-by in 
Ann Street. Tbis time sbe did not ask ber companion to 
come in, but Wi^lliam proposed to escort him on bis return 
bome ; and, from tbe open drawing-room window, sbe saw 
tbem ligbt tbeir cigars, inbaled tbe beavy fragrance of tbeir 
first illumination, and watcbed tbem for some moments 
as tbey slowly paoed along towards Stockbridge. How 
she wisbed sbe were a man, tbat sbe migbt miJce one of 
the party I 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THB RIDE TO FRIESTFIELD. 

Tbb Bucceeding moming was as lovely as a clear frosty day 
in February can possibly be. Tbe cloudless sky was of tbat 
fSsiint, delicate blue wbicb looks as if a silver veil bad been 
drawn across it, cbanging the bue witbout dimming its 
brilliancy. The air was calm, thougb bracing ; the sun 
brigbt, almost warm ; and a faint perfume in the air tempted 
the belief tbat spring was not £ar distant. 

Funotual to tbe moment, the trio from Abercrorabie Plaoe 
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reacbed Ann Street. William and Susan were alreadj 
mountedy and, as if by tacit agreement, tbe party divided 
itself into two, tbe Talbots and William riduig in front; 
Susan and Mr. Lumlej bebind tbem. 

Sasan felt a little fluttered when sbe perceiTed that sodi 
was to be tbe arrangement. Mr. Lumlej bad apoken to ber 
tbe preceding evening as be bad never done before, aad sbe 
would gladly bave baUed any apology to escape a t^te-^^-téU 
ride witb bim just tben. £ut none offered itself, and so she 
submitted to ber fäte, tbougb sbe felt so nervoas tbat th« 
minute of silence wbicb followed their leaving Ann Street 
seemed to ber an bour in lengtb, and sbe started violentij 
wben it was broken by ber companion. 

To ber great relief, be spöke of ber manuscript. He 
liked it, be said. It was quite wbat be ezpected from ber, 
and tbe beroine was perfect — exactly wbat be bad longed to 
paint, but bad failed in so signally. If tbe^ were many 
sucb women in tbe world, eartb would be a paradise. 

Susan listened, witb a beating beart and quivering lip, to 
bis praise. Tbe cbaracter be admired was no creation — ^it 
was a simple transcript of ber sister Mary. Sbe told bim 
so ; and as sbe warmed witb ber subject — as sbe described 
to bim all tbat Mary bad been to ber — ^a guardian ängel, 
a sympatbizing friend — ^sbe regained ber löst oomposore, 
forgot all personal feelings, and spöke to bim as firanklj and 
easily as sbe bad done some few montbs before. Sbe pro- 
mised, wben tbey reacbed Friestfield, to sbow bim Maiys 
favourite baunts; and tben, suddenly recollecting herself) 
said, — 

** But I forget : you cannot be interested in tbeae tbings 
as George was. I bave visited tbe dear old plaoe onoe onlj 
since we retumed to Edinburgb — tbat day wben he and I 
went to Priestfield togetber." 

Mr. Lumley bad no longer reason to be jealons of George 
Melville, yet it provoked bim to bear Susan speak of bui 
so familiarly, and be besitated a single instant before he said, 
** I assure you tbat not even Mr. Melville can take a more 
lively interest in Priestfield, and all connected witb you: 
cbildisb recollections, tlian I do." 

And tben be skilfulJy resumed bis criticism of tbe book; 
and Susan, tbougb struck by tbe sudden cbange in hia tone, 
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for which she oonld not quite aocount, was readj to retam 
to so safe a subject, and liatened with eveiNgrowing interest 
to bis tbeories on " woman.** On the wbole, sbe agreed witb 
tbem ; but ahe bad always believed tbat one of tbe greatest 
stumbling-blocks in tbe way of woman's elevation is, tbe 
want of sympatby sbown by tbe lords of tbe creation in ber 
endeavours at self-improvement. Kemembering tbe influence 
wbicb ber £fttber's jadicious treatment of berself bad bad 
upon ber wbole course of life ; conscious tbat bis unselfisb- 
ness, bis generoas and noble sentiments, confided to ber 
cbildisb ear, bad originated all tbat was good and true in 
ber mind ; conscious, also, of tbe efiect wMcb Mr. Lumley's 
advice and interest in ber pursuits bad bad upon ber pro- 
gress, sbe was convinced tbat otbers witb equal advantages 
would profit as sbe bad done ; and, after a little besitation, 
sbe gave fortb ber opinions very clearly, and sometimes very 
convincingly. 

He listened to ber witb surprise and deligbt ; be bad 
never beard ber speak so eloquently before ; and tbougb be 
sometimes offered some objections to wbat sbe said — ^for 
instance, declaring tbat be bad ratber be tbrown into tbe 
sooiety of an agreeable lady, bowever superficial, tban be 
ezposed to tbe misery of conversing witb a sensible woman — 
he did so in a way tbat sbowed be folly understood and 
agreed witb ber. 

^ For remember," be said, as if to finisb tbe subject, " my 
agreeable goose must be a lady, wbile my sensible woman is 
one of tbose anomalies wbo bave all a man's assumption, 
witbout bis strengtb of cbaracter; a woman's weakness, 
witbottt ber redeeming softness and refinement. A true 
woman, as well-principled as sbe is feminine — as well-in- 
formed as sbe is engaging — ^I value as sbe deserves. As Sir 
Samuel Bomilly bas weU said, ' Tbere is notbing by wbicb 
I bave tbrougb life more profited tban by tbe just observa- 
tions, tbe good opinions, and sincere and gentle eucourage- 
ments of amiable and sensible women.' My motber was my 
first guardian ängel, and, if it be in my power to make ber 
80, my next sball be my wife." 

Tbe imexpected climax startled Snsan, but ber embarrasa- 
meut was relieved by bisasking ber abruptly wbetber sbe bad 
any suggestions to make as to tbe publication of ** our book." 
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The '^onr book" fell strangely on her ear, bnt a ttomeiifs 
thought reminding her that it was so indeed, she answered 
frankly that she had not a wish on the subject ; iudeed, ahe 
never had, and nerer woold consider henelf as at all con* 
oemed in the affidr except as his depnty. She looked upoa 
henelf aolely and entirely in that li|^t ; she would not have 
undertaken it on any other understaading : and then, ihoogh 
with a timidity for which she could soarely aocount even to 
herseli^ she prooeeded to tell him that she intended the pet 
noyel to be her last attempt at authorship. She had nov 
gained the end for which she had laboared. Frank*8 edn- 
cation was completed, and a small sum seoured for nnex- 
pected emergencies. Therefore it was right to stop in a 
career which oould not always be as suooesaful as, throngh 
his interest in it, it had hitherto been. 

He allowed her to say all this withont any attempt at in- 
terraption. When she had ended, he remarked that thero 
were not many people in the world who would aet as she did, 
and relinquish Uterary fame in the yery zenith of suocess. 

'* I must stop some time ; why not now % " 

'' That you alone can decide. But I hope you do not 
mean to giye up corresponding with me, even if you liold 
to your resolution of giving up authorship.'* 

''The one includes the other," she said, in some oon- 
fusion. 

" Not necessarily. Indeed, it seems to me a cmel aggra- 
vation of your first aonouncement, to indude the otber aa a 
mere matter of course ; to fling me in an instant so entirely 
adrift. But, perhaps^" he added, dryly, " my letten have 
been so frequent of late that they have bored you* If this 
is the case, I will not on any acoount beg for the reversal of 
your sentence against me. If it is not^ I hope, I trust you 
will be merdfoL" 

He ended so energetioally, that Susan, fearing to o&nd 
him by a refusal, said, rather incoherently, that " his letters 
were — she meant that she — ^in short, she would be glad to 
hear from him sometimeS; while the pet novel*s fäte was 
still undecided." 

Her agitation only enabled him to patch the sense of her 
reply ; but that he guessed that was evident by his expreasions 
of satisfaction that she had at least oonoeded so muoh* It 
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-would have been too bad, if, afler jears of intimate corres- 
ponden ce, at the very time when he flattered himaelf be bad 
eatablisbed some little claim on ber regard, abe bad flung 
him off aa indifferently as if sbe supposed bim to be aa 
wantiog in feeling as a stock or stone. 

As be reacbed tbis point of bis disoourse tbe gates of 
Priestfield were fläng open and tbey found tbemselves in tbe 
avenue. Tbe rest of lie party bad already dismounted, and 
Greraldine and William were trying to make up tbeir minda 
i^betber tbey wonld flrst inapect tbe bouse, or go direct to 
tbe garden and otber old cbildisb baunts^ wbicb William 
longed still more to revisit 

Mrs. Talbot said, sbe, at all events, would remain quietly 
at tbe bou8ekeeper*8 fire until it was time to retom bome ; 
tbe otbers must arrange between tbemselves wbere tbey 
wisbed to go. 

" To tbe garden, tben/' said William ; ** I long to see 
vrbetber Jamie*s apple-tree is still alive.** Geraldine agreed 
at once ; but Mr. Lumley, drawing Susan'8 arm witbin bia 
own, said sbe bad promised to sbow bim tbe Beecb-walk, 
and be bad made up bis mind to go tbere first. And Susan 
did not care to say bim nay. 

It was not very long since sbe bad trodden tbat walk with 
a very different companion, one by wbom it would bave 
seemed natural tbat all ber old associations sbould bave been 
aroused ; yet» strangely enougb, sbe felt more indined to 
recur to tbem wben leaning on Herbert Lumley's arm, ibaa 
ou tbat of George Melville. 

Tbe rustling of tbe leaves beneatb tbeir feet^ tbe crimson 
ligbt of tbe dedining sun falling slantingly on tbe boles of 
tbe old beecb-trees, reoalled tbe days wben sbe paced tbat 
avenue "witb tbe loved and löst;" and tbe intuitive sympatby 
witb ber feelings wbicb ber present oompanion sbowed 
enabled ber to give utterance to many old memories wbich 
sbe bad sbrunk from alluding to wben George was witb 
her. 

Sbe stooped to pluck some winter violets, wbicb grew in 
a sbeltered nook by tbe river-side, and as sbe recoUected tbat 
Mary bad planted tbem, sbe pressed tbem fondly to ber 
lips. ^ Dear Mary," sbe murmured, '< bow abe loved tbem : 
and bow abe loved me." 
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Mr. Lumlej said nothing, but it was a stniggle to him to 
be silent, for words were welling up from bis beart wbicb it 
-was difficolt to keep back. And why abonld he ? What 
time conld be more propitious ? But ere be bad oollected 
bis tbougbts suffidently to give tbem utterance, a lond sboat 
of ^ Susan, Susan, wbere on eartb bave jon bid youraelf f 
broke most tmpleasantly on bis ear. 

** It cannot be so late," sbe said, as sbe answered tbe im- 
patient sommons. " We cannot bave overstayed otir time 
If 80, bow I must bave weaiied you, Mr. Lumley, with all 
my old-world recoUections.** 

"Indeed, you bave not," be said, eamestly; "like you,! 
can scarcely believe tbat we bave been bere an bour." 

" An bonr ! impossible ! *' and sbe quickened ber steps to 
reacb tbe lodge. As sbe did so, tbe boncb of yiolets fell to 
tbe ground. He picked tbem up. '^ May I keep one of 
tbem," be asked, 'Mn remembrance of to-day? " 

" All, if you like," sbe said, burriedly, as sbe saw Geni- 
dine at a sbort distance. 

Tbe permission was instantly taken advantage o£ He 
took out bis pocket-book and carefully plaoed tbem in an 
inner-pocket, but not before bis lips bad pressed tbe flowen 
wbere bers bad so lately rested. Sbe saw it, tbough sbe was 
certain be did not mean sbe sbould, and ber amazement at 
sucb a piece of sentiment from bim almost incapacitated 
ber from answering Geraldine's repeated questions as to 
wbere tbey bad been so long. 

Tbey resumed tbeir old order of marcb. Suaan bad 
sbown some intention of joining Mrs. Talbot instead of ber 
former companion, but be quietly laid lus band on ber lein, 
and said, " We must first finisb our conversation." 

" I tbougbt," sbe said, in some confusion, " tbat we bad 
settled it all abready." 

"AU wbatl" 

"Ob! about tbe book." 

'' Ob ! about tbe book 1 " be repeated, witb one of bis 
oddly-gleaming smiles. " But tbat was not all I bad to saj 
to you. Did you tbink it was 1 " 

« I cannot tall." 

" Well, it waa not. I bave sometbing far more importact 
♦^ -»y." He paused for an instant, and tbere was aometbiflb' 
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in bis manner tbat puzzled and terrified her; her relief tben 
was intense when, resuming his usual tone, be said, quietly, — 

** Ton told me last nigbt, Miss Fleming, tbat it gave you 
pleasure to do anytbing I asked you. Will you think me 
very presumptuous, if I demand a very strong proof of your 
good feeling towards me 1 " 

Tbe wording of tbis sentence misled Susan entirely. 
Pemembering bow mauy literary tasks bad been prefaced 
in Hke fasbion, ber courage retumed, ber beart beat more 
calmly, as sbe replied : " Indeed, Mr. Lumley, I sbaU be 
glad, really glad, to do anytbing you wisb ; I am sure you 
can ask nothing I would not be willing to agree to." 

There was sometbing so toucbing in tbe simple eamest- 
ness witb wbicb sbe spöke, tbat bis countenance suddenly 
cbanged from its balf-bumorous ezpression to one of deep 
and tender ioterest, as be said : ** How little you guess tbe 
temptation you bave exposed me to, or bow willingly I 
would böld you to your word. But I will be generous. 
You tbink I am about to propose anotber literary partuer- 
sbip. It was not tbat, Susan, I meant to ask, but your con- 
sent to a partnersbip for life. Will you, can you agree to 
tbat ? Will you be my wife 1" 

So completely bad sbe been tbrown off her guard by tbe 
preceding sentences, tbat tbe suddenness of tbis question 
stunned ber. Sbe grew deadly påle, gasped for breatb, and 
as be gatbered up tbe reins wbicb escaped from ber power- 
less fingers, be began to regret bis precipitance, and bis 
cboice of borseback for sueb an ecdairdssement, 

A few moments of painful silence followed. At lengtb 
tbe colour retumed faintly to ber lips, and sbe answered bis 
repeated question, by tbe words, " Mr. Lumley, you promised 
to be generous." 

Tbere was Httle of bope contained in tbe few murmured 
syllables, and ber £su;e was so completely averted from bim, 
tbat be could not read bis fete tbere, but yet Herbert Lumley 
did not despair ; on tbe contrary, be was vein enougb to con- 
sider it ratber a favourable answer, tbougb, perbaps, be 
migbt bave insisted on baving tbis conviction confirmed, bad 
not a tum in tbe road brougbt tbem full on tbe otbers, wbo 
bad stopped to propose tbat tbey sbould take tbe old Gran« 
ton road bome instead of tbe new, and thus pass Ann 
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6treet on their way to Aberorombie Flace. Sasaa, vrho liad 
dropped her thick riding-yeil over her face, ooald only bow 
her approval of the scheme ; but she seized on the opporta- 
nitj of joining Mrs. Talbot, and kept so obstinately dose to 
her fiide all the way home, that Mr. Lnmley conld not 
address a single word to her imheard by the othert. 

He escorted her, however, to the veiy door (althoagh 
William assared him it was a needlees detoar firom the high> 
road), and would allow no one elseto assist hertodismonnt; 
as he did so, he whispered, '^ Let me see yon, or hear from 
you, soon. I cannot be kept much longer on the räck." 

She conld not answer him, for William -was already by 
her side, but she did not hastOy withdraw her hand from 
his. 

''Susie, yon are detaining Mrs. Talbot," William said. 
Mr. Lamley sprang once more to his saddle. When he 
looked round, she had disappeaied within the house. 

'' William," he called out to his friend, *^ may I look i& 
on yon this evening ? " 

'* Pray do." And William walked iip the little garden, 
switching his boots with his riding-<>ane, and whistUng care- 
lessly, without a suspicion that what he had so long pro- 
phesied had come to pass at last. 



CHAPTEE XLVHL 

THB PEARL COHB AIO) BRAIDED HÄIB. 

'' Mt dearest chiid," Mrs. Fleming said, as she met Snsaa 
on the drawing-room landing, '' I am so glad that yoa haft 
come home safe. I was getting qiute anzioas about yon,— 
you have been so very long absent ; and now, love, yoa look 
fio wom-out and tired, I am qoite vexed. Yoa mnak ocmiv 
into my room and rest ; there is a nice fire there, and yot 
shall lie down on the Boia, and tell me all your adYeiiture& 
I shall not let you go to Priestfield again ; it is far toc 
trying for you. Ay, ay, ohanges, changes everywhere," an« 
she gave a gentle sigh ; <' but you are looking at the pearlsi' 
Susan's eyes were merely turning restlesBly fnmk htf 
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motWs tender gaze. ** Well, you shall hear why tliey are 
there, but first you must sdt down," and she pulled her own 
easy-chair close to the fire, and thrusting her daiigbter inte 
it with gentle force, took off her hat and fondly kiBsed her 
brow. " Dear child, I fear your head aches, your forehead 
is so hot, and your hands, how cold they are ! " — she chafed 
them softly in her own as she went on chattering. 

"You really must not take a cold or a fever, Susie, and 
miss the ball ; that would be too provoking ! Besides, Lady 
Harriet has been hete to make all the arrangements for 
you. She wishes you to dress at her house, and her maid 
will do your hair for you. Jean, you know, is never quite 
pleased with her own powers in that way — ^but she and I 
are to go up and see you dressed. Lady Harriet asked us 
to dinner, but I thought you would be tired if we went so 
early, &c &c. &c.'* And the kind creature went gossiping 
on about every minutia of Lady Harriefs arrangements, and 
of the preparations for the ball itself, even to the steward*s 
badge being a "bachelor's button ; ** "Was not it a comical 
badge 1 " 

** But about the pearls ; you must hear that, Susan. Lady 
Harriet asked me what you were to wear in your hair ; I 
said flowers, I believed ; but she asked whether you had no 
pearls, for Geraldine is to wear pearls, and she wished you 
to do so likewise. I said you had no ornaments for the 
head, but all the rest, and I showed her mine, and told her 
how they had been restored to me.'* 

*'WeU, mamma ?** and Susan's face assumed a look of 
interest which it had not yet worn during her mother*s long 
history. 

" And when she asked me who had sent them to me, I said 
I had once thought it was your grandmother, but latterly I 
had given up that idea, though I was still puzzled who 
could have had so much consideration for me. And, do you 
know, Susan, she spöke as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world to have done, and said that, for her own part, 
she remembered the pearls so well, that she had brought a 
pearl comb with her, which she thought was much of the 
same style, and proposed to me that you should wear the 
-whole suit. I thought it so considerate of her, Susie, to 
think that you would like to wear what Geraldine weam^ 
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and so I promised you shoiild. Is not the comb prettj, 
dear 1 Let me see whether it will suit 70U," and slie placed 
it in her daugliter*s hair. " Yes, it is very becoming, quite 
like a little coronet, and you know I Lave alwajs told you that 
an jthing of that kmd is becoming to you, Susan. Perhaps'' — 
with a Httle laugh — " it is emblematical of what you will be 
entitled to one day ! 'N&y, don't blush so, dear, but take the 
comb, and my pearls as well, for God knows such things 
are little fitted for an old woman like me. Take tbem, 
darling, and your motber's blessing witb them." 

Susan kisaed tbe haud that pressed the jewels on her, but 
she refused the gift. " I cannot, mamma, they are too rich 
for me.*' 

" jbTonsense, Susan, you must take them, and wear them 
too. I have set my heart on it. Well, that is settled," she 
said with a smile ; ^' and now, if you are rested and warmed, 
you had better go and dress for dinner, for it is very late." 

Susan rose without a word ; but when she attempted to 
walk, her head grew giddy, and she fell back on her chair 
utterly unable to support herself. Mrs. Fleming grew påle 
from alarm. *' My love, my darling, what ails you ? Are 
yon ill 1 " 

The anxious tone roused Susan to exertion. " Not ill, 
dear mamma, only exhausted. I shall be better by-and-by ; 
and she leaned her head on her hand. 

Mrs. Fleming rung the bell violently. ''Jean," she said, 
when the old nurse answered the summons, ''what sbaU 
we do ? here is Miss Susan quite knocked up, too tired to 
move. I fear she is ill, Jean ? Tell me, is she iU, or only 
tired T 

Jean lent fondly över hear ; and while Mrs. Fleming wu 
fussing about, seeking sal volatile, eau de cologne, and what 
not, Susan whispered, " Jeanie, help me upstairs. I must 
lie down. I must rest, I am so weary." 

Jean tumed to her mistress. "The baim's just fui^ 
fouchten,* mem, — naething mair. 1*11 help her till ber ain 
room, and mak her lie down on the tap of the bed for a 
while, and she will be a* right again.*' 

"Oh, let her lie on my sofi^ Jean, that will be better. Poor 

* Oyer-&ti^ed. 
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deaap Stis^n ; how conld yon go to Priestfield again 1 Yes, 
yes ; lie down here, love, and rest, and I ahall send your 
dinner here." 

But Jean saw by the glance of Susan*s eye that her own 
room and quietness would be better restoratives than tbe 
comforts ber mother longed to gatber ronnd ber ; so sbe 
insisted on carrying her off at once, tbougb sbe did giye in 
80 far to Mrs. Fleming as to persuade Snsan to drink tbe 
sal Yolatile so carefully prepared for her. 

Wbat a laxnry it was to be at length left alone to have time 
to tbink, to realize ber bappmess ! — ^for bappiness it was, sbe 
felt it so now. Hitberto it bad seemed a wild wbirling dream 
from wbicb sbe must awake ; but now she could recal bis 
look, bis tone, and — ^believe be loved ber. How long sbe bad 
feared it was not so ! How long — ^bow very long — sbe bad 
fancied that it was wrong to yield to tbe flattering wbispers 
of ber beart ; it seemed even now so impossible that be, tbe 
gifted, tbe courted Herbert Lumley, sbould have thougbt her 
wortby of bis regard. 

Her afifection for him was a matter mucb more easily 
anderstood ; altbougb when ber original feelinga of awe — 
almost of dislike — bad given way to tbeir very opposites, sbe 
could no longer discover. One tbing, bowever, was certain, 
that for montbs — nay, years — ^bis opinions, bis sentiments, 
bad been ber guiding stars: It was absolutely startling to 
her to discover how entirely, and yet nnconsciously, ber own 
wisbes and tbougbts and actions likewise bad originated in 
bis. Sbe rose from tbe coucb wbere Jean bad laid ber, and 
took from ber escritoire tbe packets of bis letters so carefully 
preserved, so often referred to ; and as sbe reperused them 
one by one, her eye rested on passages wbicb till now sbe 
bad endeavoured to esteem as mere words of course, but 
wbicb, under tbe influence of ber present bappiness, stood 
out as precious proofs of tbe length and steady growth of bis 
attachment. How was it that sbe bad been blind to tbis 
hitberto % And* did sbe regret that sbe bad been so ? No ; 
she could not regret it, for it made tbe present so sure, so 
deligbtfal ; and, witb tears of bappiness in ber eyes, sbe 
gratefiilly thanked God for tbis His crowntng mercy. 

Her bappy reverie was broken by tbe stealtby entrance of 
Jean, who, with ber caafidle carefully sbielded by ber band, 
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stole into the room as if afraid to rouse her firom her alambexs. 
When Bhe foand her seated on a low cliair near the fiie, sLe 
exclaimed, in some dismaj, ** My patience, Miss Sasan, but 
you are a trial ! What for couldna you stay quiet in your 
bed for a gliff and rest yoursel'? And readin' too by the 
firelight, and manuscrip again, by my trotk ! Well xnight 
I say when you were a baim that you would tum right 
intil a book yoursel' some fine day." 

Susan looked up from her letters with a sparkling eye and 
glowing cheek. "Deav Jeanie," she said coazinglj, "you 
must not scold me to-night, for I am so happy, so very 
happy." 

Jean set down the candle on the table, and looked at her 
keenly. " *Deed, my baim, andyou dinna seem very miserable," 
she replied, as a broad smile lighted up her own face ; " but 
catch me comin' in sae doucely if I had kenned you waa 
awake ;** and she laid her hand fondly on her head, and 
stroked her bair as if she had been a chiid. '' Oh, my baim, 
it does my auld heart good to see you look up wi' that 
smile on your lip and that light in your e'e. And maybe, if 
you are sae weel satisfied with thae auld letters^, you winna 
object to hae anither thafs from a like source g^ my e'en 
are no mistaken." 

Susan started from her seat. " A letter ?" she said. 

** Ay, bairn, a letter ! There tak it, and muckle good may 
it do you ! There*s ane waitin' an answer, and sae I thocht I 
might as weel bring it up to you, albeit Mrs. Fleming said 
naebody was to disturb you. But some things dinna disturh 

ane, Miss Susan ; and sae . But she is deep in the bit 

lettery abready. My patience ! but young lassies are queer 
things to guide." And the old woman having lighted the 
^ndle on the mantelpiece, lifted her own and quitted tbe 
room, saying, " Just ring the bell, dear^ when your answer 
is ready, and I'll come up for it." 

The note contained these lines : — 

'* Your brother bas permitted me to spend an hour at 
Ann Street this evening. May I come % The temptation is 
a strong one, but I shall withstand it if you desire it. Only, 
if I do come, I cannot remain long in your presence without 
requiring some answer to my question of this afternoon« It 
may be difficult for you to give me one in words ; but" 
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and a faint smile and blush foUowed the reading of Ihe next 
line or two — " you inay explain your meaning in otherways. 
For instance, will you wear your hair to-night as you do 
when you ride ? That fashion of arranging it is connected 
with many pleasant recollections, — tbe liappy days at the 
cottage last year, when Geraldine braided back your ringlets 
so often, and told you you ought always to wear them so. 
One night it might be done without exciting comment. even 
in your own family, might it not ? " and then the note pro- 
ceeded in a fashion that brought a deeper glow to Susan's 
cheek, a brighter light to her eyes. But Jean awaited her 
answer ; and seizing a sheet of paper, she wrote upon it the 
single word " Come," and, inclosing it in an envelope, de- 
Bpatched it. 

A short time afberwards, as she was seated before her 
toilet-table, her door again opened softly. She tumed round, 
expecting to see Jean come in to help her to dress ; but, 
greatly to her amazement, it was her mother who entered — 
her mother, who never till that hour had ascended the stairs 
leading to the attics. 

" Mamma," she exclaimed, starting up, " why did you 
attempt such a thing ? " 

" My love," she said tenderly, " I was anxious about you. 
I could not rest till I knew how you were. I hope your 
headache is gone." 

"^uite gone, mammst;" and she gathered her mother*s 
encircling arm more closely round her neck. How she wished 
that she dared to confide the truth to her ! but former ex- 
perience had taught her to be cautious in what she told her. 
The reserve became even more difficult when her mother in- 
nocently added, " I am so glad of that, dear, because William 
tells me he expects Mr. Lumley this evening, and I should 
like you to come down if you are able." 

" I am quite able, mamma." 

" Are you sure, Susan, for your cheeks are so flushed, I 
fear your head still aches 1 But who can wonder that your 
head should ache often when you have such a mäss of h^ir 
upon it ? Ah 1 I always said, Susie, you had lovely hair," 
and she stroked it affectionately. « Well," she added, after 
a momenfs silence — " well, I shall not object to your coming 
down on two conditions. You must m&e no exertion what- 
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ever, and yon masfc take no tionble in dressing. Now, pro- 
mise me, Siisan. Do not even iindo the platts of yonr hair. 
They are quite smooth and glossy, and I am sure neither the 
boys nor Mr. Lomley will observe whether your hair is in 
bands or ringlets. To be sure, natural enris are easily 
managed; stiU, love, I bad ratber you wonld leave yonr 
bair as it is." 

Susan bid ber blnshing fauee on ber motber's bosom. 
^ Mamma, mamma^ you do not know bow mncb I feel yonr 
kindness.** 

Mrs. Fleming kissed ber fondly. 'SMy cbild, are you not 
the very joy and blessing of my life ) But tbere oomes Jean 
to bear my strict injunctions tbab yoa do as Httle as poasible 
in the way of dressing. Now remember, botb of you." 
Sbe was qnitting the room wben sbe tnmed to add, ^ And, 
Jc^ do not allow ber to take down. ber biaids." 

Susan could not belp smiling, but ber raotber^s words 
brongbt tears of pleasure to ber eyes. Tbey seemed to 
sanction tbe cbange wbicb sbe bad longed yet feaied to 
efifect. Jean, meanwbile, set about ber daties of waltiiig- 
woman witb a curions air of mysterious imp<»taiioe^ and, 
ratber to Susan's amazement, selected firom tbe wardrobe a 
dress ber nncle bad lately sent ber, saying^ ^ it waa just as 
mickle trouble to pnt on a'e gown as anitber ; and, for ber 
part, sbe thougbt tbat blue dress weel became ber, and itber 
folk tban ber was of a like opinion," sbe added aenten- 
tiously. 

Susan blusbed at tbis remark. Sbe could not Ibrget tbat 
Mr. Lumley bad admired tbat particular dress tbe fiist dsy 
sbe wore it ; but, as sbe £uicied tbat no one else knew tbis, såe 
could not resist tbe temptation of asking wbat Jean meanft. 

^* 'Deed, Miss Susan, if you: dinna comprebend, I do. Anld 
as I am, I am no athegitber as blind as a beetle ; and tbon^ 
perbaps, it doesna bebove me to descend to parineiilaxB wban 
you are sae terrible discreet yourseF, yet it sall never be said 
tbat auld Jean Cnmming bad you put on a gown tbact be 
doesna like; and I ken be Hkes tbis ane, for wi' my ain twa 
lugs I beard bim tell Dunaik tbat be Hket tbe gown, and 
saw wi' my ain twa e'en tbat be liket tbe wea^er o't." 

^^^san cast a sby glance of surprise at tbe old woman, wbo 
^ it by a cordial embraee» 
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" Oh, JTean, Jean, you were &r clearer-sighted than I/' sbe 
murmured half-audibly. 

" Bless the bairn, what wonder if I were ? Is it no said 
that lookers-on see maist feck of the game ? You had mony 
ither things to disUack your thoughts. I had but you to 
think o' ; and the Lord keua I hae laug set my foolish heart 
on seeing you plighted, heart and hand, to ane that weel- 
nig^ deserves you — God bless him ! And God bless you too, 
my baim, and be sure that an auld wife's blessin' aye gars a 
young ane prosper. And now, dear, gäng down the stair wi' 
a calm heart, for a' folk are no sae gleg at thae matters a£ 
auld Jean." 

Susan made no answer, but her words had sent a glow to 
ber heart. She had blessed them bolh together I 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fleming had been very busy in the 
drawing-room, arranging the sofa comfortably for Susan, and 
pladng her own little table close to it to hold her cup, and 
the nioe little dinner she had prepared for her instead of 
the one she had missed ; and she made such a point of Susan 
relinquishing her duties of tea-making for that one evening, 
and resting quietly on the sofa, that she was forced to yield 
for the time at least. 

When Mr. Lumle/s step was heard on the stairs, she 
started up ; but Mrs. Fleming, with gentle violence, made 
her lie down again, saying to him, as she did so, that poor 
Susan had quite over-fatigued herself, and that she had in- 
sisted, and must insist, on her keeping quiet all the evening ; 
and this little bustle in some degree accounted for Sasan's 
varying colour as he came forward and shook hands with 
her. But it did not quite account for the gleam of pleasure 
that diot from his light blue eyes as they rested on her, or 
£br the whispered " Heaven bless you ! " that accompanied 
the feryent pressure of her hand. 

We have often thought that the true nature of a man*s 
affection for the woman he loves is more perceptible in the 
attention which he bestows on her friends than those he 
layishes on herself. Selfish love displays itself in a complete 
absorption in its object, but nobler läfection is shown in con- 
sideration for the feelings of others as well. The beloved one 
is the centre of all, but all who are around seem to partake 
in some degree of its influence on the heart. It is its amb' 
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tion to make others happy as well as itsel^ and in attaining 
this, its ownhappiness is perfected. 

At least 80 it seemed with Mr. Lnmley this evening, as, 
seated at Mrs. FlemiDg's tea-table, he extended his ready 
attentions to ber — to aU — as well as to Susan ; and thoagb 
he did think the old lad/s conversation a little tedious, 
thongh he did feel he had rather listen to three words 
from Susan*s lips than to volumes from those of her mother, 
he never allowed her to perceive his impatience, even when 
she discoarsed to him upon the reason why Sasan*s hair was 
to-night in bands instead of ringlets as nsual, and of the 
persuasions she had made use of to induce her to leave it sa 
'' Gentlemen had no idea, she was sure, of the length of time 
it took to rearrange hair as thick as Susan's ; the verj phiit- 
ing and unplaiting of it was a fatigue ahe could never have 
had patience for in her yonng days ;" and so forth. 

A momentary doubt crossed his mind as this explanation 
was given. Was it possible that her mother's ^shea, and 
not his, had been her gnide in this particular instance i It 
passed^ and came again, for true love is very humble, and at 
length, on pretence of taking her empty cnp, he rose, and 
whispered, " Was it to please your mother or me 1** 

** Both," she answei*ed, in the same low tone ; but the 
crimsoned cheek and downcast eyes fiiUy satisiied him as to 
the part he had had in the matter. He retnmed to the tea- 
table quite satisfied ; but when the eqnipage was removed, 
he lefb his place by Mrs. Fleming, and seating himself on a 
low ottoman close to Susan's so&^ asked leave to hold the 
skein of silk she was attempting to wind unassisted. 

William was a little surprised at the sudden domestic 
tum evinced by his friend; but Mrs. Fleming good-naturedlj 
said it reminded her of the assistance he had given her last 
year, and she liked to see young men willing to make them- 
selves useful as well as agreeable. Bat it scarcely seemed as 
if Mr. Lumley deserved the compliment of being particnlarlv 
nseful that night, or else the skein was an unusually tangled 
one, for it took a very long time to wind, and very often 
Susan had to bend down her head quite close to it to see 
where the tangle was, and somehow or other it reqoired i 
great deal of consultation in a low voice, as to how it, or 
^mething fully as important, was to be set to rights. 
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When at lengtli it was concluded, Mr. Lumley asked. 
Susan to play a little to him, if sLe were not tired ; and 
though Mrs. Fleming shook ber head doubtfuUy as sbe rosa 
to oomply witb bis requesfc, Susan did play, and very well 
too ; and before ber performance came to an end, sbe bad 
promised to wear ber bair always as sbe did now, and be bad 
got possession of tbe braoelet a seoond time to bave tbe clasp 
aJtered according to bis own fancy, and bad arranged tbat 
be sbould call early at Ann Street next moming, and bear 
and ask a tbousand tbings tbat be oould neitber bear nor 
ask now. And tben Mrs. Fleming gave sucb unequivocal 
bints tbat it was time for Susan to retire, tbat be was obligéd 
to say good-nigbt, and leave tbe drawing-room. But tbat be 
did not tben leave tbe bouse, Susan was pretty well satisfied^ 
for long after ber motber bad gone to ber room sbe could dis- 
tinguish voices in tbe parlour beneatb. Tbey ceased at lengtb, 
tbe bouse-door closed gently, and sbe was aboub to seek ber 
own cbamber wben William's step was beard approacbing 
tbe drawingiroom, and in anotber instant sbe was closely 
clasped in ber brotber's arms, and listening witb beating 
beart and glowing cbeek to bis warm congratulations. 
Wbat a comfort it was tbat sbe dared open ber beart to 
bim ! wbat a deligbt to bear bim speak of Herbert (sbe was 
already leaming to tbink of bim imder tbat name, thougb it 
was very long ere sbe accustomed berself to address bim by 
it) as sbe loved to bear bim spöken of, as tbe noblest, most 
generous, best-principled fellow be knew. Tbat balf-bour 
witb William enabled ber to feel at rest in ber mind, even 
tboagb botb agreed tbat till after tbe ball Mrs. Fleming 
sbould not be taken into tbe secret. 

" One excitement at a time is as mucb as my dear motber 
can bear," William said. " Besides, Susie," be added, witb 
a laugb, ''Lumley must bave Uncle Jame3's consent as 
well as mine ; and tbougb I don*t tbink we sball bave 
mucb difficulty on tbat score, still we may as well get 
it before my motber is told, for wben sbe bears it every- 
body will ; and Heaven knows, Edinburgb news flies like 
wildfire." 

" Tben lio one guesses it but yöu, WDliel" Susan nervously 
asked. 

" Why, T ratber tbink tbat tbe Talbots suspect sometbiijg^ 
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and I know Lady Harriet bas been in bis confidenoe foAr a 
twelvemontL" 

A vivid bliusb dyed Susan's cbeek. ^ A twelvemonth !" 
And abe remembered a tbousand trifles wbicb led ber to 
believe it posBible. How sbe must bave been anuized at ber 
obtuaeness 1 However, it was a com£c3irt ^ knew. 

And a very great comfort it proved doring tbe aiiooeed- 
ing two daysi wben Geraldine^ " carried" by tbe ball and tlie 
arrangements tbereunto appertaining, vas continually flying 
in and out of tbe Ann Street drawing-room, propodng tbis, 
tbat^ and tbe otber, and entreating tbat if Susan would not 
actnally accompany tbem to tbe ball, sbe migbt be allowed 
to see ber dresised before tbey went. Witb tbis request it 
fras impossible to refuse compliance ; but Susan almost 
regretted it wben sbe exclaimed, on seeing ber, '* Susan, you 
witb your bair in bands ! Are you fey, dear 1 or ratber, I 
ougbt to ask, wbo bas gained socb influence över you as to 
induice you to dispense witb wbat my guardian calls ' tboee 
detestaUe ringlets ' ? " 

** Does Mr. liumley dislike ringlets 1 ^ Mrs. Fleming inno- 
oently inquired. <' I am glad of tbat — so do I mysel^ but 
it is only lately tbat I bave persuaded Susan to wear braids. 
Sbe began it tbe nigbt of tbat long ride to Priestfield, when 
sbe was so tired, and bas continued it ever since. Still, I 
am surprised sbe wears tbem at a balL" 

" It was an experiment/' said Geraldine, witb a langb, 
^ but it bas succeeded admirably. I never saw Susan look 
so well before. Wbat a lovely dress tbat is, and your 
bouquet, Susan, bow exquisite — prettier even tban mine, I 
tbink. Wbence mine came deponent saitb not/' sbe added, 
witb a sligbt laugb and blusb. "Was yours anonymoua alao?" 

** Mr. Lumley sent mine," said Susan quietly, tbotigk abe 
too blusbed as sbe said it 

A very sligbt and lady-like '^ Ob ! " answering to a gen« 
tleman's " Wbew !" in like circumstances, expressed at once 
Geraldine's surpriae and satisfaction; and wben Mr. Lumley 
came to tell ber the carriage was waiting (be bad insiated 
on coming up, tbougb Geraldine bad told bim it was quite 
unnecessary), sbe turned to bim and said — 

'' I want to know, guardian mine, wbetber you approve ol 
Sa8an's new fasbion of dressing ber bair 2" 
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A smile it was impossible to mistake illiunined fais &ce 
as he said, " It was tbe only cbange in Miss FLeming which 
he could think an alteration for the better." 

« I am aatisfied," Goraldine said, ''and you, Susie)" stealing 
her arm gently round ber, and iooking up fondly in ber face. 

** Ferfectlj, entireiy/' was tbe wblspei«d reply. Furtber 
ezplanation was unneoessary between tbem. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

THE BAGHELOBS' BALL. 

BusAN WsjottSQ^B second appearance in tbe Edinburgb assem- 
blj rooms was in everytbing a cunous contrast witb tbe 
first. Tben, sbe bad been poor, little known and less be- 
loved ; bad felt oot of place, awkward, and far from bappy. 
NoW) tbe labour of ber own brain bad secured for ber sdl 
tbe comforts wbiob abe bad desired, more tban sbe bad 
believed it possible to attain. Sbe was surrounded by 
friends, loved, eateemed by all ; and ber future prospects 
were brigbter still tban tbe present. 

It was on. Mr. Lamley^s arm tbat sbe entered tbe ball- 
room ; it was witb bim tbat sbe danced tbe first time ; and 
tbey were still standing togetber wben Mrs. Harns*s party 
made tbeir appearance. Susan drew ber companion^s ätten- 
tion towards tbem. It was many montbs since be bad seen 
lillas, and be was almost startled by tbe alteration tbey bad 
made. Sbe was magnificently dressed. Jewels sparkled in 
ber bair, on ber tbroat and arms ; but tbere was a bardness 
in ber expression — a disappointed, care-wom, ill-tempered 
look in ber faoe — wbicb made one feel tbat tbe fiEdrest orna- 
ments of woman were wanting — ^a sweet disposition and 
unselfisb spirit. Herbert Lumley turned from Lillas to 
watcb tbe cbanging countenance of bis betrotbed. How 
young and fsdr sbe looked in bis eyes ! Wbat repose tbere 
was in tbat broad wbite brow ; wbat sweetness in ber clear 
eyes and smiling lips ! . Tbey made ber ten tbousand times 
more lovely in bis sigbt tbau perfect features or sylpb-like 
elegance of form ; and be said, witb some energy — 
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''I caxinot understand how I could ever have oonfounded 
you and your sister." 

Susan said she could understand it perfectly. She knew 
that in those days it was difficult to believe tbat anything 
good could lurk beneath tbe cold expression wbicb Geialdine 
bad called ber iron maak ; and tben began a tbousaud ma- 
tual recoUections of a time wbicb bad been so &r from 
pleasant to ber, and to wbicb be looked back witb a curioos 
mixture of amusement and self-reproacb. 

Meanwbile Mrs. Harris was making ber cömments on tbe 
ball, tbe room, tbe companj, and was als^ a good deal dis- 
composed tbat neither Sir Artbur Kavensbill nor Captain 
Tjlney was in attendance on Lilias, as sbe bad expected 
tbem to be. Tbey bad promised to come early, but tbej 
were not to be seen anywbere, and tbere was Lilias waltzing 
witb Cbarles Napier — a boy, a mere boy — wbile Margaret 
Napier, a featureless young lady of a certain age, was left 
to ber cbaperonage, no one dreaming of seeking her aa & 
partner. 

Tbis was vexatious, and Mrs. Harris felt it so, even 
wbile sbe tried to smila and talk to ber companion, for sbe 
bad been staying at Prenderville so long tbat it waa impos- 
sible not to be civil. 

Sbe pointed out to ber Lady Harriet Grabam and tbe 
Talbots, and announced witb some satisfaction tbat tbe 
yonng man waltzing witb Miss Talbot was ber nepbew, 
William Fleming. Sbe tbougbt Miss Napier could acarcely 
remember William. 

'' No ; Miss Napier did not remember ever to bave seen 
Mr. Fleming before. He was nice-looking, very," sbe 
tbougbt ; '' but could Mrs. Harris tell ber wbicb was Mr. 
Lumley. Sbe was told be was one of tbe stewards, but 
could not discover wbicb." 

'* I don't see bim anjwbere," and Mrs. Harris swept tbe 
room witb ber eye-glass. '' Ab ! yes, tbere be is, standing 
by Lady Harriet Grabam. You see ber, do you not 1*' 

'* Ob yes, Miss Napier was acquainted witb Lady Harriet*8 
appearance. But did Mra. Harris know tbe young lady 
Btanding by ber ? She was so handsome, so distinguished- 
looking. Was it one of tbe ladies Grabam % Sbe bad s 
roronet of pearls on ber dark braided bair," 
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" It was neither of the ladies Graliam," Mrs. Harris said, 
as she scanned the unknown through ber double eye-glass. 
*' A veiy handsome girl, however, and »o Mr. Lumley seemed 
to think." But ere she ended this remark, the eye-glaas 
fell from her fingers, for lillas approached and whispered, 
" Grandmamma, do you recognize Susaan ? " The girl she 
had admired was Su8om, and Mrs. HarriB*s face flushed as 
she exclaimed, " How ridiculous ! how wrong 1" By -and-by 
she crossed the room, saluted Lady Harriet, touched Susan's 
hand slightly, ånd then cordially expressed ber hope that 
Mr. Lumley would let her see him at Moråy Place before he 
left town. Mr. Lumley bowed, and, asking Susan whether 
she would take an ice, carried her off and left poor Mrs. 
Harris to return from whence she came. 

"Do you know, Susan," he said, as they walked away 
together, " I am half tempted to quarrel with Tylney for 
having asked you to wal bz ? ** 

" Why so 1 I thought he was an old friend of yours, and 
that you would be pleased that he should pay me attention." 

** Oh yes, that is all very well ; but as you refused him, I 
suppose you will refuse me also 1 " 

" Certainly ; " and she laughed, but blushed as welL " You 
did not expect me to do otherwise ? " 

" Indeed I did. But I see you are bent on having your 
own way so long as you may. However, I can be as obsti- 
nate as you, and if you will not waltz with me, you cannot 
force me to waltz with any , one else." And he kept his 
word so well, that Susan soon perceived that it was nonsense 
to attempt to conceal her engagement any longer. It was 
therefore arranged that he should call the next day at Ann 
Street, and formally demand Mrs. Fleming's consent. 

Kumour said that this affair was not the only one that was 
arranged at the bachelors' ball, and in some instances 
rumour was correct ; at least one other couple of our 
acquaintance looked back to that night as the turning point 
of their destinies ; though to no one, save her mother, did 
Geraldine Talbot for years after confess what explanation 
bad taken place between her and William Fleming on that 
eventful evening. 

But the two marriages which most interested and most 
appalled Mrs. Harris and Lilias, were those of Mr. Lumlev 
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and Sasaxii and Sir Arthur Bavenshill and a yoong Nor- 
thumbrian heiress. They did not, indeed, believe tbat 
either report was true. They attributed Mr. Lumle7*fl 
attention to Sosan to her baving been chaperoned by I^y 
Harriet and to ber friendsbip for Miss Talbot. Still, the very 
fact of tbeir baving been naméd together showed them 
both that Susan^s står was still in the ascendant, and that 
LiliflB^s was falling, fieilling fast. 

To others the bachelors' ball had been one of pleasant 
remembrances ; to Lilias it had been a succession ik morti- 
fications. Sir Arthur Bavenshill had entirely deserted her 
standard for that of Miss Osbaldiston. She had aat out 
seyeral times, not from inclination, but because no one 
afiked her to join the dancers, while Susan was conrted, 
urged to dance, surrounded by all whose attention was worth 
having. Ålas 1 how bitter was the jealousy roused in poor 
Liliafi's heart! How ofben did her grandmother^s words 
recur to her, uttered jestingly a few months before, ''I 
advise you, lily, not to speak slightingly of Susan, for nnless 
you ezert yourself^ a day may come when she may eclipse 
even you.** The day had come, and the eclipse promiaed to 
be total 

Mrs. Harris also had spent a miserable evening ; for if 
less sensitive to personal slights than Lilias was» ahe had 
been fbrced by the whispered remarks she had overheard to 
look back upon the contrasted lives of the two sisters» and 
to confess that her adoption of the younger had not efiected 
the good she had in view. Every one reJQiced in Su8an*8 
present position, and sympathized in her happy prospects ; 
but they condoled with Mrs. Harris on her chiid'8 faded 
looks. Was tbat not härd to bear 9 But far barder was 
the consciousness that her own faulty indulgence was at 
the root of her present mortification Had she as carefullj 
nourished the good seeds in Lilias's heart as she had fostered 
the weeds, she might still have been youthful, happy, loving, 
and beloved. As it was, poor Mrs. Harris was reaping the 
bitter fruits of her own folly ; the child she had loved cared 
for her no longer ; tfae selfishness she had fostered had choked 
all that was good and noble in her heart ; and the hope of 
getting her married was what she now looked forwani 
to as an escape from the tyranny Lilias had gradoailj 
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flcquiied över her, and which was becommg daily more 



Bat how wsks this marriage to be effected ) Sir Arthur 
Eavenshill bad failed ber. Wbo conld take bis place? 
And Mrs. Harris fläng berself into a corner of tbe carriage 
as tbey drove bome, and reviewed all tbe '^eligibW to 
wbom it would be adyisable to be civil for Lilias'8 sake. A 
bright idea flasbed on ber mind — Captain Tylnej I He was 
of good family and propcrty — sbe bad taken care to find tbat 
out — and at Prenderville, wbere tbey bad spent a vreék 
togetber, sbe bad been pleased by bis offband, bearty, sailor- 
like manner. He was evidently sträck by LiHas'8 beauty, 

and 

Bnt wby expatiate on sncb tbemes? 
Let US tum to otbers more agreeable. 
Mr. Monro's consent arrived tbe moming after tbe ball, 
and tbe urarmtb of bis tone, in speaking of Mr. Lnmley, 
enabled Susan to await witb more equanimity tban sbe bad 
expected, tbe result of tbe interview between bim and Mrs. 
Fleming. Still, wben sbe recognized bis ring at tbe dooiv 
bell and bis step on tbe stair, ber agitation almost över- 
powered ber, and it was only by a sudden fligbt to ber own 
Toom tbat sbe escaped making " a scene," a tbing to wbieh 
sbe bad an extreme distaste. 

Sbe met Jean on ber way npstairs. " Bless tbe baim I" 
exclaimed sbe ; " wbat bas come ower you, my pet 1 Do you 
no ken tbat Mr. Lumley is in tbe drawn-room ? " 

" Ob yes, Jean, I know — ^I know well enougb." * 

" Aweel, and wbat for are you bere ? Ou, be is gane ta 
speak to Mrs. Fleming, Tse warrant. £b, dear, but your 
place will be empty,*' äie said fondly; "but it's a' right — a' 
rigbt. I kent it maun be ; and, tbank tbe Lord, be de^ 
serves you. Blessings on bis bonnie face 1 bow it ligbted up 
tbat day wben I sent you down wi' your braided bair and 
your bonnie blue gown ! It will be a wbite ane you want tbe 
nigbt, Miss Susan, will it no ? Wbite is tbe colour for a 
bride ; and Gude kens you are a blusbing bride, if ever tbere 
was ane." 

Meanwbile tbe scene then taking place between Mra 
Fleming and Mr. Lumley was a curious one. Had it not 
been so aflecting, it bad been ludicrons ; and, as it was, it 
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brought tears to Herbert Lumley^s ejes as often as it bronght 
smiles to bis lips. He bad already establisbed bimself as a 
great favourite witb Mrs. Fleming, tbougb, to tell tbe wbole 
trutb, she was almost as mucb afraid as sbe was fond of bim; 
and sbe did not feel quite at ber ease wben Susan, *' in tbe 
very midst of tbe first quadrille/* as ber motber afterwards 
described it, rose up and ran out of tbe room just as be caine 
into it. 

'' I cannot imagine wby Sasan sboold leave as," sbe said, 
wben be bad taken bis seat by ber on tbe sofa. '^I am sure 
you would bave liked to bear ber account of tbe balL Sbe 
enjoyed it so mucb, and you know sbe owed ber pleasure to 
you, my dear sir." 

" I am glad sbe enjoyed it," be began, but 'was instantly 
interrupted by — 

" Sbe did, I assure you ; tbe colour of ber cbeek and tbe 
sparkle of ber eye were enougb to tell me tbat; and I tbink 
sbe look ed well too,' Mr. Lumley — yes, I am sure sbe did. 
Tbat braided bair suits ber, but sbe never would wear it so 
before, because" — sbe besitated a moment — ''because, sbe 
tells me, ber poor fatber loved ber earls as a cbild, and my 
dear Susie never forgets wbat be loved. Would be could 
see ber now ! " and tbe widow's eyes tumed on ber dead 
buBband's picture witb a look of moumful tendemess; wbile 
Herbert Lumley felt for tbe first time bow mucb Susan must 
care for bis opinion, to bave given up old recollections of 
sucb a father to please bim. * 

Again be tried to bring tbe conversation to tbe subject be 
desired ; but again tbe ball, and all tbat was said and done 
tbere, broke in upon bis endeavours, till at lengtb, after 
innumerable attempis, be plunged in medias rea, and told 
ber tbe trutb. 

Sbe looked at bim witb wondering eyes. 

" God knows," sbe exclaimed, " I was not prepared for 
tbis. Ob, Mr. Lumley, I little tbougbt you would deprive 
me of my cbild." 

"Dear Mrs. Fleming, you will gain a son, not lose s 
daugbter," be said affectionately. " Can you not trust me— 
trust US botb?** 

" God forgive me I" sbe murmured, ^ I am very selfisb ; 
but sbe is so dear to me— -my beart's treasure — I oannot 
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bear to part with her. And yet,** she added, looking np 
through her tears, '' if it must be so, I tbink I would rather 
give her to you than to any one, Mr. Lumley." 
He pressed her hand to bis lips^and — ^the consent ^vras given. 
** Grod bless you !" she said, as she gently disengaged her 
hand from him. " I shall leam to bear it calmly by-and-by. 
Meanwhile I shall send her to you /' and, retiring to her 
own room, she indulged in what the Minerva press would 
call ^ the luxury of tears," but not till she had, witb her 
usual kind-hearted consideration, first despatched Susan to 
fill her place in the drawing-room. 

An nour elapsed, and no one had intruded on tbem, 
when both were startled by an unusually sonorous ring 
at the door-belL The last few minutes had been em- 
ployed in an exchange of rings — all quite correct in sucb 
circuinstances — though Mr. Lumley could not help smiling a 
little as he drew from Susan's finger the prize which he had 
himself plaoed there on that memorable day at the cottage 
which had first taught him to appreciate her as she had 
deserved. 

" I ne^er did feel quite entitled to it,** Susan said, when 
he alluded to it. " I always regretted that you did not keep 
what ought by rights to have been yours." 

" Well, then, Susan, I promise to keep it now very carefully, 
for I assure you I have long looked upon that ring as a kind 
of talisman. When I placed it on your finger, I registered 
a solemn vow that I should do my utmost to overcome your 
aversion to me ; and though I oflen well-nigh despaired of 
success, I did not lose all hope while I saw it where I had 
put it. "Now that I have suooeeded, I shall take the talis- 
man to myself and give you this one. Let it stay there, 
love, till I put a more precious one in its stead." 

Susan blushed yeiy deeply, but said nothing. She only 
fixed her eyes on the words " treu und fest" engraved on the 
emerald he plaoed on her finger, and thought how true and 
firm his hope (of which the emerald is the token) had been, 
to have persevered against her long discouragement ; and 
yet, in her secret soul, she knew that the day of which he 
had spöken had been to her, as to him, the tuming point 
from indiäference to an all-engrossing affection. 

It was at this moment that they had been startled by the 
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soand of tlie door-bel). Snsan rose up quickly. Mr. Lamler 
cooUy advised her to stay where she was, but himself walked 
to the other end of the room ere the door opened, and Mrs. 
HarriB entered, bent upon finding out all that conld be 
fmind. She was a little surprised to bave last niglit'8 gossip 
confirmed by Mr. Lumley'spresenc6 there alone with Sosan, 
bnt agam the composure of bis manner pnzzled her. No 
man, she thonghi, could have seemed so much at his ease ii 
the report were tme. He had adyanced to meet her qmte 
as osiral, and then resnmed his former position with his hack 
to the fire, and his amusement of tttming his ring roond 
and ronnd on his little finger. That was not like an en- 
gaged man ! 

Howerer, when she proceeded to ask them both to spend 
the evening at her honse, and found that he apphed to 
Sosan to know whether they were disengaged, and saw her 
colonr rise when she said that mamma expected him to 
dinner, her first snspicions revived, and her donbts were pnt 
to flight entirely when Mrs. Fleming by-and-by made her 
appearance and told her all. 

The mcmvoMés Icmgues of Edinbtirgh deelared that from 
that moment Mrs. Harris completely changed her manner 
towards Susan, and of ootcrse they attriboted the alteration 
Bolely to her increased importance as the betrothed of the 
anthor of " Ormsby." 

Sttsan, however, did her more jnstice. She had, by Mr. 
Lamley*s advice, enlightened her as to her Hterary career; 
she had shown her how it was that she had been able to 
edttcate Frank, and secore for her mother those Inxnries 
which eustom had made necessary to her. And Mrs. Harris 
thongh a prejndiced, in many respeets a silly woman, had 
still enough of nnderstanding to perceive that this expkna- 
tion did away with the only doubt she had for years enter- 
tained of Sasan's claim to her respect, if not to her affection. 
Hitherto, her having done so much, with snch inade^jnate 
means, had been a puzzle to her, and had checked her incii- 
nation to join in the universal admiration awarded to her. 
Now she admired and esteemed her, and, as a natural 
result, was thoroughly ashamed of her own>onduct, for she 
was conscious that had she been reasonably kind to Susan, 
she would hare been as frank towards her as she had been 
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to Lady Harriet. All she coald now do, therefore, was to 
tr-eat her as ahe deserved ; bat tbis change was gäll and 
wormwood to the miserably jealous Lillas. Was it not 
enough tbat Susan sbould succeed in everjtbing else 1 Must 
sbe also steal grandmamma*s love P It was too mucb^ far too 
mucb ! Yet, bad sbe known the real reason why Mrs. 
Harris esteemed Susan, sbe bad been more wretcbed still. 
Mrs. Fleming was always talking about " Herbert's literary 
fame;" bad sbe or tbe world talked of Susan's, it would bave 
fiuisbed Lilias altogetber. But botb Susan and Mr. Lumley 
bad agreed, tbat, as Lilias inberited her motber's inability to 
keep a secfet, it was unnecessary to impart tbe mystery to 
eitber one or other. . 

Soon after tbis time an event occurred which chased 
even Lilias's jealousy of her sister from her mind. Sbe bad 
a regular quarrel with her grandmother. It fell out thus : — 
Captain Tylney, to wbom we bave alluded a few pages 
back, bad of late become so frequent a visitor at Moray 
Flace, tbat Mrs. Harris bad augured great things in conse- 
quence, and for a time all seemed tending to tbe end sbe 
bad in view. He praised Lilias's singing, be bung över ber 
embroidery frame, be came and went at all hours, and was 
always received with a smile and cordial greeting. But one 
evil day he chanced to mention his tuife I Mrs. Harris, 
tbinking her ears bad deceived ber, said notbin g at the 
time, but wben he was gone sbe told Lilias what sbe bad 
fancied be bad said, and found to ber amazement tbat sbe 
liad heard correctly, and tbat, from the first, Lilias bad been 
cognizant of Mrs. Tylney'8 existence. 

*' I was not," Mrs. Harris said angrily, " or I sbould cer- 
tainly bave thougbt twice before wasting my civilities on a 
married man ;" and in the heat of ber annoyance sbe dis- 
played ber tactics more plainly than was advisable. Lilias 
fired up, made some impertinent answer, which elicited an 
injudicious rejoinder ; tbat again was retorted till tbe battle 
waxed fast and furious. But the younger lady bad tbe ad- 
-vantage which a cool temperament bas över a hot one. Sbe 
seized and kept it with a strong hand, and no retractations, 
no apologies from Mrs. Harris, could induce her to come to 
terms. Sbe shut herself up in ber boudoir, and refused eitber 
to see or communicate in any way with her grandmother. 
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In these circumstances Susan'8 mediation was called in ; 
and having gathered together all the necessaiy information 
regarding the squabble (no easj matter in her step-grand- 
mother's excited condition), sbe undertook the mission, and 
again, for the second time, intruded herself on her sisters 
solitude. 

At first Lillas refased to see her, and when she did yield 
80 far, sfae said so coldljthat she hoped her grandmother 
had at last come to her senses, that Susan was shocked and 
terrified hy her tone and manner. However, she bad come 
to soothe, not to irritate ; so she gentlj hinted that it was a 
pitj Idlias should take to heart that which had beea uttered 
in the heat of passion. 

" It was true, though, Susan," said Lilias, determinedly ; 
'^ and 70U, as well as Mrs. Harris, shall learn that I am not 
one to exposé myself to a repetition of such insults. Mrs. 
Harris bas ere this twitted me with. being still single ; but 
this was the first time she ever spöke of me as a borden on 
herself She shall never say so again." 

" Will 70a come home, then, Lily ?'* Susan asked, in some 
surprise. " If you will, it wiU be such a comfort to mamma 
when I am gone." 

" Really, Susan, you are very kind," she said disdainfolly ; 
" but as I have not your talents, I cannot live bountifolly 
on a mere pittance, therefore I cannot accept your considerate 
offer. Nor, though you are so talented, and all that, can I 
exactly seo that you are entitled to demand my confidence." 

"Lilias," said Susan, deeply hurt by her satirical tone, 
" have I not a sister's right to it 1" 

" Fooh ! Susan ; you know as well as I do that the fature 
Mrs. Lumley can have no fellow-feeling, no caring for the 
* idiot' grandmamma calls me." 

*' Oh, Lily, do not speak in that way, do not think it. We 
all love you ; we are all anxious for your welfiBu:*e — Herbert 
as well as I. If you feel unwilling to remain here, we ^" 

" That 1 never will- do. But if you insist upon knowing 
my plans, see there. This letter I received some days ago. 
There is my first answer, which I now mean to destroy 
and send another in its place, which I was writing when 
you came in." She placed the letter in Susan'8 handa^ and, 
composedly reopening her portfolio, sat down to write. 
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Susan could scarcely believe Ler eyes. The letter was 
from Charles Napier, the youngest son of Napier of Pren- 
derville, a lad several years younger than Lilias, and 
decidedly below the average in manners and education — as 
Geraldine Talbot had said, "well nigh a fool. Bat it con- 
'tained words which made Susan*s cheek burn. It showed 
her that Lilias, from mere idleness and folly, had carried on 
a correspondence with him for some time, until she had at 
last brought him to believe that she really cared for and 
wished to marry him, a thing which he had apparently nrged 
her to do long ere this. She laid down the letter with a 
sigh, and asked — 

" Do you wish me to read your answer, Lilias 1 " 

" Certainly; indeed, you may, if you please, read the 
whole correspondence. There it i8,'^and she pushed towards 
her a thick packet tied with a blue riband. Susan, how- 
ever, contented herself with the answer alone; its tone satis- 
fied her completely, and she closed it with a slight shudder. 
Though evading the real question, it showed a cold-hearted 
levity that pained her intensely ; and, with her face concealed 
by her hands, she pondered sorrowfully on the thought that 
such a letter could have been written by her sister. Lilias 
roused her from her abstraction, by saying, " That answer I 
intended to have sent j this," giving her the one she had just 
written, " I mean to send." 

" Dear Lily," said Susan, as she perused it, " do not send 
this. Kemember how much it implies. You cannot draw 
back afber this.** 

" I have made up my mind," said Lilias doggedly. 

Susan rose, passed her arm round her sister*s waist, and, 
drawing her close to her heart, whispered, ''Lily, dear 
Lily, I will not interfere further, if you can only tell me 
sincerely that you love Mr. Napier." A faint endeavour 
to escape from her embrace was Lilias^s only answer. Susan 
went on gravely, but affectionately. " Forgive me, dear Lily, 
if I press you on this subject, but I must say this : I 
must remind you, that though married life is happy where 
love is, it is misery^-endless, hopeless misery — where it is 
not. Walt a little. Think the matter över calmly before 
you decide." 

Lilias impatiently freed herself from her arms. and walked 
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to the bell-pulL Sbe rang, desired Watson to send that 
nöte directly, and then, tuming to Susan, replied, " Wlien I 
say a tliing, I mean it. You have made your cboice ; I have 
made mine. I did not attempt to influence 70a ; wbj 
should you interfere with me 1 " 

Susan dared not trust herself with a reply, but tumeJ, 
away to conceal ber tears. Lilias was toucbed at last. 

" Forgive me, Susan. I can't belp it — ^it iö my fäte," she 
said, flinging. berself on tbe coucb in an agony of tears. 

" Tben you will wait one day before you decide 1 " 

Lilias interrupted tbe gentle words. " No, no, Susan — 
I don*t mean tbat. I won't cbange ; I am resolved. Bac 
I am sorry to appear ungracious to you. You bave always 
acted kindly towards me, and tried to do me good. With 

grandmamma it is But never mind tbat. Tell ber 

tbat I bave referred Cbarles to ber. And now leave me.** 

Susan obeyed; but bad sbe imagined tbe real state of 
lilias^s feelings at tbat moment, notbing on earth would 
bave induced ber to relinquisb ber attempts to cbange ber 
resolution. Poor Lilias! as Jean said some years afler- 
wards — 

She little kenn^d the browst she brew'd 
Wad taste sae bitterly. 

Sbe was too proud to bumble berself to ber grandmotber, 
too stubbom to confess tbat sbe bad accepted Mr. Napier in 
a fit of pique ; and in tbe pleasant employment of snper- 
intending ber magnificent troussecm, and receiving innumc- 
rable marriage presents, sbe did not allow berself time to 
tbink of wbat must inevitably foUow so ill-assorted a union. 



CHAPTER L. 

OONCLUSION. 

It was tbe close of a lovely August evening wben Herbert 
and Susan Lumley stood alone on tbe upper terrace of 
Dunaik. Beneatb tbeir feet rolled the wide German Ocean, 
calm as a mirror; around them the air was redolent of 
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perfume ; above them waa the deep blue of a summer sky ; 
and in themselves was the tranquil spirit of peace, which 
leDt to all around its charm and delight. 

^' Ah, Herbert !" Susan said at length, as she tumed from 
the lovely scene to gaze on her husband'8 face, "I little 
thought when I left Dunaik that I should revisit it thus. 
Would to God that lilias had as hopeful a fiiture before 
herr 

" Who can tell, dear Susan, what may be the end of all 1 
' There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we may.' The very discipline that Lilias must undergo as 
that man*s wife may conduce to her ultimate happiness." 

Susan shook her head. " Poor, dear Lily ! discipline of any 
kind will be härd on her.*' And then she added more 
cheerfuUy, "And yet why should I despair — I, who ré- 
member iive years ago what I was myself and think what I 
am now T 

A bright smile lighted up his face, as, folding his bride to 
his heart, he repeated the old lines of Quarles — 

*< ta. adyerse fortune be thou strong and stont, 
And bravely win thyself. Heaven holda not out 
His bow for ever bent. A gloomy night 
Wheta on the moming to retum more bright. 

It is our moming of brightness now, my Sjisan : may it be 
perfected into a noon-day happiness ior us both !" he fervently 
^dded. 

" God grant it !" she said, as she raised her clear trusting 
eyes to his ; " and let us hope the best for poor Lily." 

" Unselfish to the end !" he murmured ; " so be it." 
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MISS »l'ZNTOSIX'S WORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, ooardi, 
Charms awd Countsr-Cbarms. | GtiACB and Isabbl. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards, or in cloth, 2$, 
Ix>wi.Y AMD TBB LovTY (The). | Violxt; or, Found at Last. 

** Miss M'Intosh's style reminds tho reader forcibly of Miss Edseworth and Mrs. 
Opie ; all her boolcs inculcate high moral principles, and exalt w&at is honourable 

in nimincn anH H<^n in nffinnrinm.** 



in purpose and deep in affccUon." 



"W. CARIiSTON'S TRAZTS AND STORZES. 
AND NOVBZiS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, or in cloth, Stw 



Thrbk Tasks, Shanb Faph'8 

WBDbiNO, &c. (The). 
Phii. Pukcbll, Thb Geooraphv 

op AN ImsH Oath, &c. 
Faudarougua thb Misbr. 



Phrlim O'Toolb'8 Courtship, &e. 

POOR SCHOLAR, WfLDGOOSB LOOOB, 

&c. (The). 
TiTHB Proctor (The). 
Emigrants (The). 



** Uniess another master-hand like Carleton'8 should appear, it is ta his pages, 
and his alone, that future eenerations must look for the truest and fullest picture 
of the Irish peasantry, who will ere long have passed away from the troubled 
land ind the records of histaixy,'*—EduU>urgh Review. 



ZZBNRY W. ZiONGFSZiZiOlVS IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards, or in eloth, 1«. 6d. 
Hypxrion. i Sono op Hiawatha (The). 

EVANOBLIIfS, VOICB8 OP THB NlOBT, &C., &C. 



ZiADY CATHARZNB ZiONG'S IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two S illings each, boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2$. ed. 
SiR Roland Ashton. 1 Thb First Lixutbnanx^s Story. 



AZiCXANDRE DUMAS' IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, prloe Two Shillhigs each, boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2«. (kL 
Thrrb Muskbtbbrs (The). I Twbnty Yrars Aptbr. 

MARäUBRiTB DB Valois. | Count d* Braogblonb (The). 2 vol*. 



MZSS EDIVARDS' IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo« prioe Eighteenpence each, boards, or in cloth, 2f. 
Mt Bbothbr'8 Wipb. i Ladobr op Lipb (The). 



MRS. GRBVS IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8to, price One Shilling each, boards, or in eloth, U, (bL 
LiTTLB Wipb (The). | Younq Prima Donna (Tbe). 

W. ZZ. »XAXlVBZsZ.'S IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8to, price Eighteenpence each, boards, or in cloth, S*. 
Thb Stom b8 op Watbrloo. | Wild Sportb and aovrnturbb. 

In fcap. »TO, price Two Shillings each, boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2f. 6tL 

LUCK 18 EVBRYTHINO. I HBCTOR O^HALLORAN. 

BivodAC (The). | Captain Blakb; or, My Life. 
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aBRSTAECK£R'S IVORKS. 

In fcap. 8to, price One Shilling and Sixpenc© each. boards. or in cloth. Zs, 
IViLD SroRTB or TH« Far W*bt (The). | Piratbs or thb Mississippi (TheV 
Price Two ShUling». board», Price One Shilling, boards, 

Two C0HVICT8 (The). I Hauwtkd Hocs* (The). 

•'Gentaeckei^s book» »bound in adventure andscenesof excitement; and are 
riiUy equalVln that respect, to the »tories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana. 

MBS. mAiiMiMAxays ^vorks. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence boards, or in cloth, 2»., 
ZiKSRA TH* Gyfsv. | Aoricn (a sequel to Zixgra thk Gypst). 

And price One ShillhiR. boards, 
Thji Compulsory Marriaok. 



THE »XX8SB8 1VARNER'S WO>lKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, board», örin cloth, 2». 
Spkcui^tiom. i Widb. Widk World (The. ) 

Hills or thb Sbatsmuc (The). 

Price Two Shillings, boards, Price One Shilling, boards. 

QUSRCHY. I ^^ BROTBBR'8 KbRPER. 

MRS. H. B. ST01VE'S WORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One ShUUng, boards, or in cloth, 1«. 6d. 
Unclb Tom'b Carin. I Thb May Flowbr. 

And price Eighteenpence, or in cloth, 2*. 
SuNNY Mbmoribb op Fobbiqn Lands. 

AIiFRED 0R01VQUIXils'S "WORKS. 

In fcap. 8V0, price One ShUling, boards. or In cloth, U. 6cl. 
A BUNDLB or CROWOUiLLS. I FUK, with lUustraUona. 

RAZiFB ITITAIiDO E»IERSON'S "WORKS. 

In fcan. Ovo, price One ShUling, boards, or in cloth, 1«. W. 

RBPRBSBNTATIVB MBK. | ENQLISH TRAITS. 



ITITASHZNOTON IRVIWG'S WORKS. 

In fcap. Ovo, price One ShUling each, boards, or in cloth. Is. 6d. 

?^j;'«*K MASSSE?iThe). 1 Kl?;cKBRSockER'8 Nbw Yobk. 

lIJL Ir MAHoM-i^JsuccBssoRS (The). | Woolfbrt's Roost. 

PAsrsnr perws ^ätorks. 

In fcap. Gvo, price One Shilling each, boards, ar in cloth, 1«. M. 
Ruth Hall. 1 Rosb Cu^rk. 
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MISS AVSTEN'S ^flTORKS. 

ID fcap. 8vo« One Shilling each, boards, 

SSKUB AMD SKNBIBILITY. | PRIDB AND PRBJVDICB. 

And in fcap. 8to« price El|{hteenpence earh. boards, 
MAmnsu) Park. | Pkrbuasion, and 
Emma. I North anurr Abbby. 
** Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements, and feelings, and 
cfaaraciert of «yery-day llfe* which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with." 
— «<r Walter SeotL 

MBS. BRUXinrON'S ^flTORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, prioe One Shilling, boards, I In fcap. 8vo, price 1«. 6eL boards, 

DiBCfPLINB. I SBLr-CoNTROL. 

*' Mn. Brunton lurrounds her itories, as it were> with an atmoaphere of moral 
light and beauty, and melts into lometliing lilce ooosiätency and uniiy the dis- 
oordant materials of the tale.** 



THB MZSSBS POBTBB'S ^flTORKS. 

In fcap.8vo, price 2». each, boards» In fcap. 8vo, nrice U. 6d. each, boards, 

ScoTTiBH Chibps (The). I Rbcliibb ok Norway. 

PA8Tob'8 Firbbiob (Thc). Knioht of SAfNT John (The). 

I Thadobus op WARSAVe. 

" Miss Portcr^s works are populär in every sense of the wotd ; they are read now 
with as much pleasure and avidity as when they were originaliy pubiished.'* 



Tbe Antbor of " Rockliiipliam." 

Tn fcap. 8vo, price U. 6d. each, boards, Price One Shilling, boards, 

RocKiifOBAM; or. Younger Brother. I Lovb and Ambition. 
EJ.BCTRA. A Tale of Modern Life. | 

" All the works of this author bear the iraprint of a master-hand, and are by no 
means to be confounded with the daubs thrown together in the circulating library.'' 

— TtflMf. . 

Tbe Antbor of ''iVbltefirlars." 

In fcap. 8yo, price Two Shillings each, boards, or in doth glit, 2s. 6d. 
Whitbpriarb; or, the Days of | Whitbhall; or, the Days of 
Charles II. Charles I. 

ThB Ma 10 OP ORLBANS. I CiBBAR. BOROIA. 

OveBN Tuoor. i 

*'The author of ' Whitefrlars* has won for himself a world-wide fame; his 
books aie eagerly sou^ht after; they will also bearreading a seoond andthirdtime 
— «n ordeal that so few books are able to stånd." 



BOOKS FOB THB COVNTRY. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, cloth Hmp, 



Anolino ano Whbrb to 6o. By 

R. Blakey. 
PiGBONB ANO Rabbitb. By E. S. 

Delamer. 
Kitcbbn Garobn (The). Ditto. 
Fhowan Garobn (The). Ditto. 
Podltry Yaro (The). By Miss E. 

Watu. 
Small Farmb. By Martin Doyle. 



Caob and Simoino Birdb. By H. 

G. Adams. 
HoRBB ( The) . By Cecil and Youatt 
Shootino. By R. Blakey. 
B BBS. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Pio (The). Bv Martin and Colman. 
Sh BBP. By W. C. L. Martin. 
CATTI.B. By Martin and Colman. 



Reader, ha ve you ever seen any uf . i is Series ? If not, they are Practical and 
Useful Books, pubiished for universal c.rculation at One Shilling per volume, each 
comprising a compiete subject, excelLently iliustratad with wood-cuts by our best 
artistSf and well wxitten by oompetent authorities. 
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